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"2—Mr. Twee Deedile pointed out the hole in the middle of a large field, This hole is invisible ta. 
most people,” he explained, “and no one could fall into it, because it is a magie hole; but we 
will go down into it if you wish.” | a 


a 


$-Ditldle- jumped into the hole after Mr. Twee Deedie. They floated down until they came to the 
bottom, There they found. little man guarding a door. 


4—'The door opened and Mr. Twee Deedie and Dickie passed‘into a gallery. Here they saw two 
tiny donkeys hauling a load of rocks out of a tunnel undet the care of two tiny men. 


— 


felt po for the donkeys and asked to be allowed to help them haul the rocks, He wan 
much larger than they that he was able to haul five or six loads at a time. 
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‘ 
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chine. @ tipped the carts Up bo 
Went into the crusher at once. Thid saved the-little men'the trouble of shovellir 
into the crusher. The rocks passed through three crushers until they were groun 


Benny 


of the dust settled on curious 


| , a with water. gold, silver and copper which eame 
The water carried the rock dust away. Dickie. 
found that he Could pick up metal from the plates. 


8—The little men gave Dickie a large sack of the gold. At first he did not wish to take it, but 
_ then he decidied he would exchange it for money, which he sould give to those who were in 


need. The little men made Mr. Twee Deedle promise to bring Dickie to visit them again. — 
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AY little friend was making « birt 
“ mother and seemed so absorbed i 
elored threads into a marvellous res 
snd leaves that I thought she had. forge 
_» Finally I said:—“You never have 
was injured when the Zotwots tripped 
him to the ground?” 
“Oh, I had almost forgotten abo 
threading her needle. “No, he was not 
were. Not because he was thrown 
never would have tried to ride the Muk 
shamed him into doing it. He 
‘ot tig Slinks do it, or the Jay-fowl. Hi 
fowl was to blame for it all—for it was 


the Zotwots interfered. Besides, when 
the Jay-fowl laughed so loud he emba 


| 

: 
“I'd like a rose!” says 
| “A rose?” a voice replies. 


“But fairer than a rose 
Who dwells therein. as you 


Dolly Dimple. 


“That's simple 


is she 


shall sec. 


DOLLY 


DIM 


“| know a castle 


“Adviseme— 
‘TI pick my roses: ! 


, towering tall, 
Where roses smother every wall. « 


’ Dot says: “Not today! 


¥ 
e 


‘Through roses one must cut 
You're free to pick them: night 


f | may. 


“Wher men begin to talk like that, 
Best keep your counsel ‘neath 


one's way: 


and day- 


- 


your 


te scrambled to his feet and, without ¢ 
wots, ran to the Spakrum as fast as he 
“The two Slinks were waiting for 
md he told them all that had happet 
theght of how the Jay-fowl had laug 
tnd the Slinks helped to make him more 
he Jay-fowl laughed—so the Jay-fowl 
til the Wot clapped his hands over his 
The Slinks kept repeating this till he w 
mest anything they told him. 
“‘Turn the Blubberingboo loose,’ 
fix the Jay-fowl so that he won’t laugh 
“At first the Wot didn’t want to do 
agued with him till he finally agreed. 
ould change his mind they scampered ov 
ngboo’s den and opened the gate. Do 
tehind rock, they shivered and grinne 
Blubberingboo sobbled out of his ¢ 
© the road, blinking his eyes and whi 
“When he came to the place where 
ride his Muke, he stopped and snif 
menting the Jay-fowl’s tracks, he put his 1 
ound and galloped away on his trail, sniv 


ttle friend was a birthday present for her 
seemed so absorbed in working the bright 
@eaanreads into a marvellous resemblance of flowers 
teves that I thought she had forgotten me entirely. 
Eemally I said:—“You never have told me if the Wot 
majored when the Zotwots wi na his Muke and threw 
the ground?” 

"ue i had almost forgotten about that,” she replied, 
Seems her needle. “No, he was not hur}, but his feelings 
memot because he was thrown off, but because he 


Seemed him into doing it. He would have made one 
Samks do it, or the Jay-fowl. He really felt the Jay- 


gewots interfered. Besides, when he fell off his Muke 
Seaytowl laughed so loud he embarrassed the Wot, so 
mumbled to his feet and, without one glance at the Zot- 
ran to the Spakrum as fast as he could go. 

“ite two Slinks were waiting for him in the entrance 
@ told them all that had happened. The more he 
Rt of how the Jay-fow!l had laughed, the worse he felt, 
@e Slinks lielped to make him more so by snarling, ‘So 
laughed—so the Jay-fowl laughed, did he” 
@ Wot clapped his hands over his ears and groaned. 
momks kept repeating this till he w in a humor to do 
mything they told him. — 

the Blubberingboo loose,’ they ‘he'll 
ile Jay-fow! so that he won't laugh any more.’ 

“At first: the Wot didn’t want to do it. But the Slinks 
with him till he finally agreed. Then before —he 
S@ange his mind they scampered over to the Blubber- 
fs den and opened the gate. | ' Dodging out of sight 
m8 tock, they shivered land grinned with delight as 
sobbled owt of his and shambled 
Se teed, blinking his eyes and whimpering fretfully. 
wwnen he came to the place where the Wot had tried 
“ tis Muke, he stopped and sniffed, then 
pine Jay-fowl’s tracks, he put his nose to the 
fad galloped away on his trail, snivelling and 


_chattered about his Muke, his Muke, which seemed to 


amon have tried to ride the Muke if the Zotwots had > 


ies to blame for it all—for it was on his account that = 


Blubberingboo rollmg over and over, and the Muke. 


_ Blubberingboo just as he was about to swallow the Jay- 
fowl, waltzing playfully around, looking for a chance 


They at each an instant and 
shuddered, then, quick as a flash, they both 
turned’ tail and, with yowls and bellows of 
fright, dashed away~in opposite direc- 
tions. 


“When they were out of sight, the J ay- 
fowl stood up, blinked his eyes and stared 
around as though just awakening from a 
dream. 
muttered, yawning and stretching himself. 
Then he slowly walked into the house 
asked fgr his supper.” 


? 
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eagerly smacking his mouth. Z 
“The Zotwots had no idea that the Wot felt as he 
did. They were a little surprised when he got to his 
feet after his tumble and ran off without a word to ee. 
them. But they could see that he was none the worse | i 
for his spill, so they started home. lf @ Fe 
“Very soon they noticed the Muke was following i 
them. Of course the Jay-fowl was delighted. Hef 
thought if the Muke followed them home he would be: re Epis. 
allowed to keep it for his very own. So every time the a & . oda 
Zotwots drove it away, he’d chirp, ‘Peep, Peep!’ and Ey ‘i 
the MuRe would come running back. ts 
“Dhey tried to make him understand that the 3m 
Muke belongs to the Wot, and that no one else has any << 
right to it, But the Jay-fowl either would not, or could ¥ 
not, understand and took on so they decided to let the @ 
Muke follow and to send it home after the J ay-fowl had 
gone to bed. 


“All the way home the Jay-fowl niet and 


have taken quite a fancy to him, trotting at his side and 
purring jbyously each time he chirped or called it pet 
names. It appeared so gentle the Zotwots agreed to 
let the Jay-fowl stay out of doors and play with it. 

“The two had a great time, racing round and 
round, taking turns chasing one another, and wey 
ing and yowling for sheer joy. | 

“This rough play, though, soon tired the Jav-fowl 
out. Panting for breath, he squatted down to rest. 
The Muke, however, was too excited to stop—it kicked 
up its heels and continued the game all by itself, and 
the Jay-fowl watched it, cackling loudly over its funny 
antics. Then it ran behind the house and the Jay-fowl 
peeked around the corner with an exnectant grin, won- 
dering what it would do next. ‘Instantly, his grin ’ 
vanished and his eyes widened with terror as he found > 
himself face to face with the terrible Blubberingboo, 
who, when he saw the terrified Jay-fowl, whose trail he 
had followed, crouched down and slowly crept toward 
him with open mouth. 3 

“Too frightened to move or make a sound, the Jav- 
fowl sat as though turned to stone. Nearer and nearer 
crept the Blubberingboo. The Jay-fowl closed his 
eyes—sure that his'end had come. Then, ‘Boom!’ a 
noise as though some one had suddenly struck a big bass 
drum sounded in his ears, and he looked up to see the 


who had come up behind and suddenly kicked the 


to do it again. 


“Thinking the Blubberingboo 
a new sort of plaything, the Muke 
fearlessly pranced up to him. The 
Blubberingboo quickly rose to his 
feet and turned to face the Muke. 
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The MUKE AND The BLUBBERI RINGBOO 
‘TURNED TAIL AND RAN IN 
 QPPOSITE DIRECTIONS - 
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HOUSEKEEPING MONOTONOUS? 


eye in a paper the ether day: 

“I eam pretty tired of the com- 
plaints that women make about the 
monotony of their work. Just look 

the mopeoteny in a man’s life! I see 
what it is in my own home. Nearly every 


T: following paragraph caught my 
at 


morning my husband hase to rise at the . 


same early hour, shave the same face, bathe 
and groom the same person, eat the same 
burried breakfast and haSten to cateh the 
same train on the same old road to the same 
@id school to teach the same pupils the same 


* fessons, and return at night on the same 


© the same house; but being a man, he 
whine about his sad lot. He whir- 
ties cheerily and does it all asa matter of 
cotree. I don't find housework monoto- 
neus, but full of variety.” . 
That letter did my heart good. It always 
encourages me when a women arises to 


Lat us take the man’s case first. Do any 


of you ever bestow thought on the exceed- ~ 


img monotony which prevails in the pur- 


sweeping out the same shop, taking down 

me and displaying it in the 
#ay, waitiug on the same kind of cus- 
re, going through the same alterna: 
of hoping te make a sale and fearing 
would not succeed in doing it. 

How is a housekeeper any worse off than 
he when it comes to the of mn- 
notony? 
. Go a little further and compare that sort 
of work with the man who is in a factory, 
Mmeking mute or bo'ls or screws. Day after 


. Gey he stands at the same machine, going 


ough Une seme movements, and turning 


eut the came kind of uninteresting objects. | 


receives @ rise of pay. He undoubtedly 
grumbies about a number of things—show 
me the ®an or woman who is not some- 
times discontented—but I don't be! 
monotony is the ground of one of his 
plaints. 

No, the man growls because he is under- 
paid or overworked, or because he thinks 
“the boss” doesn’t treat him right, or be- 
cause of the drawbacks connected with his 


img the lack of variety in his occupatioa 
so long as he is —ee 


At It for Ten Y ears. 


I reco! ing impressed by an instance 
of a man's Ohilosophy in these lines some 
years ago. I was visiting an army post 


where they made arms and among the 
workmen one was pointed out to me who 
tempered the biades of swords. He was 
clever at this and was the only man in the 
factory who was competent to discharge 
the duty well. 

I stood and watched the workman for 
some time. Sword after sword he lifted 
from the pile near him, thrust it into*the 


. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


LE 


— - 


fame of tie furnace and stood with his 
eyes fixed on the biede as it reddened in the 
heat until his trained perception to!d him 
the sword had reached the point when it 
couki be drawn from the fire and pass on 
to the next stage of treatment, That was 
all he did—it was all he had dene gince he 
took the situation ten years before. For 
a decade he had stood there tempering 
blades of swords, and if I had asked him 
about it I am quite sure he would have 
told me that he hoped to continue to “ hold. 
down the job” indefinitely. It was his 
business and ag such he waa not inclined to 
fret because it was monotonous. 


Not long since I was at an exhibition in 


ap art gailery and | happened to notice 
the men who served as guards at the doors 
of the different rooms. From morning to 
night they sat or stood there,’ their only 
work to keep an eye on the visitors to the 
exhibition, to meke sure no damage was 
Wrought, nothing stolen or injured. They 
could not immerse themselves in a book 
or a paper; it was their business to have 
their eyes alert. a 

“IT should think they would be bored to 
death,’ I said to a friend withme. “I'm 
gure I would go crazy if I had sucha job.” ' 

“You know they have to change them 
often,” said my friend. “ They become 
utterly useless if they are kept at this too 
long. It is necessary to put them at some 
other kind of occupation or they would 
lose their minds.” 


It's His Job. 
If you are looking for monotony, here is 
an example of it. What do you think of 
housekeeping a8 compared with that? Or 
what would you think of the work of run- 
ning an elevator if you were considering 
@ameness of duty? I asked a man about 
that at one time. He was in charge of an 
‘elevator in a great office building and his 
car shot from the bottom to the top of the 
pbuilding and back again every few min- 

utes all day long. — 


“T should think you would get desperate- - 


ly tired_of this,” I said to one of the men 
who had taken me up and down upon sev. 
eral occasions. 


“The light and darkness through the 


gratinfs tire my eyer and make my head 
ache some times,’ he maid, * but I don’t 
mind the work. It's my job.” 

Ien’t that the point of view of moet men? 
Doesn’t the perception that any line of 
work is “their job” bead them to take its 
details for granted and to perform them as 
a matter of course? Doesit occur to them 
that they are specially badly treated if 


their work is monotonous’? 

s is a point upon which | would like 
much to hear from some of our men Cor- 
nerites. Am I giving them credit for a 


philosophy they don't possess or do they 
really take monotony ae al! in the day's 
work and part of the nature of the way 
in which they earn their. living? 

* 


Monotony in Factory W ork. 

Let us look for a moment at the women 
who have other occupations besides house- 
work. Is that the only condition in which 
monotony prevaile? 


I uwn’t think go when I went through a 
factory last year where women were put- 
ting labeiz on packages and bottles. The 
only variety there wag that sometimes it 


Was one receptacie and sometinies the 
other, but the label and paste were always 
the same: As the piece to be marked came 
to a girl she applied the gum with one mo- 
tion of her hand, the kbel with another, 
gave the smoothing stroke that made the 
label He straight, and took up the next 
Objecteto be marked. All day and every 
day she did that and nothing else. 

I don’t need to go any further to point 
out the monotony which prevells in any 
line of factory work, no matter what it 


may be—making garments or shoes or hats: 
or anything else. Does the woman who in- 
Cesgantiy scans printed sheets of bank 


notes or bonds to see that they are perfect 


before she accepts or rejects them have 
much variety about her task? When you 
compare the nound of housework with her 
occupation doesn’t pours seem an orgy of 
excitement? 

There is an old Latin proverb to the ef- 
fect that one may change the sky but not 
the soul. In other words, the circumstances 
Go not alter the character of the person 
whom they encompass. It is the person 
who must make them what she wishes 


them to be—to quote a favorite saying of 


potentialities of economy baw al 


Sep 


were raised in a home and you 
what the work of it meant, You 


Full of Variety. 
And, after all, the creumstenm 


g 


if 


er so filled with the possibilitie 
riety and of recompense. Theé 
seasons brings change of duties: 
always the chance for somethingw 
pening, if it is only to alter te 
of the furniture, put the carta 
different room, or try a freshr 


tion of their own, particularly aa 
To me the idea of putting togeiie 
of apparently hopeless leftovel 
combination which presents 4 
appetizing dish is quite an 
itself, and when I hear of 6 way 
an inexpensive substitute takes 
of costly article I am enthudam 

The interest prevails all & 
keeping, from the kitchen 
To make over the old tableciots 


Goifture Ornaments \ 


COURSE 


kins and doilies; to turn the are dancing. 
so that they will last whi is; and if you attend all 
summer dances you will re- 


get rid of dust and dirt and am 
or a pantry shining sweet estas 
take down the curtains and @ 
to move the couch where thea 
and put the chair in the windows" 
can command the view; to Nata 
books and the pictures—then # 
something different to be ac 
add zest to housekeeping. 

At least that is how I i 
Aren't there others of you oh 
same attitude of mind? Leta 
‘you and compare notes. 


varied assortment of coiffure ore 


m@llet. The handsomest ones are 
wi Of pearls. In the needlework 
ment of any shop you can pur- 
or beads of all sizes. These 
MZ on strands of very fine wire 
to cross over the top 
tow to the ears. At the point 
Strands are joined attach a 


D’S HELPIN 


HAN 


tasse| fashioned of smaller pearl 


Which 
Another ond hang over the ears 


nough to encircle 
worn low over the 


place of work or the men who labor with 
bim, of @ score of other trials or imposi- 
tions, but he is not in the habit of jament- 

SAW «a request for the song * Death 
Is Only a Dream,’ and I write this, 
hoping the friend may see it. I would 
be glad to send her a copy of the 
song. as I have it in an old hymnal. 

“ As to the question of meddling on which 
you asked the correspondents to «xpress 
their opinions, I for one admit that have 
times beem guilty of this unintentional 
offense, and speaking from experience | be- 


lieve the majority of us are. For instance, 
lam stepmother and, of course, 


that « would certaihly annoy her to have 
a crowd of boys continually in ber room. 
i 


always send them to their own room or out 
when they want to have a romp. 
#0 much to be said on this 
think I could write a book 
on it. but ghall wait to hear what others 
bave bay. | 
“AS good cornbread seems to pe the 
greatest trouble with most people's covk- 
ing. I will give my recipe, and I never 
fell. Have ready a bot iron skillet. Beat 
well one egg. a44 one pint buttermilk 
or Clabber, one teaspoon each of soda and 
powder end one heaping icaspoon 
each of suger and salt. Stir in about one 
and one-half pists of meal. Thin milk 
‘sakes more meal than thick milk. Too 
thick batter makes the bread heavy. it 
~hould pour thickly from the pan, but not: 
be thick enough to dip out with @ spoon. 
(hrease the skillet well and bake in hot 
even. I have never had amy success bak- 
ne cornbread in a tin vesse!. The most 
mportant thing is to have a hot oven and 


skillet. Never scrape the skillet, as this 
invariably makes the bread stick. 
“An excellent way to serve carrots is 


institutions in your city or elsewhere. 
While I am a strong believer tn heredity, I 
yet think there is more in environment and 


to make them into pies. Slice and boil till ' that a babe taken at less than a montb 


tender eight large carrots. Run them 
through a colander and add the yolks of 
four eggs, one tablespoon of butter,*sugar 
to taste, and balf a mutmeg. Bake in one 
crust, and when done make a meringue of 
the whites and brown in e@ quick oven. 
This makes two pies. Mrs. V. B.” 

I think we ail agree with this correspond- 


“ht that meddling with other persons’ af- 


fairs is responsibie for a great deal of dis- 
comfori. I have never been able to com- 


, prehend why we should be so much under 


the dominion of the opinion of those for 
whom we have little affection or respect. 
Yet we all of us yield to it more or less 
and are moved by what others say of our 
affairs, even though we have more con- 
fidence in our own judgment thaov*in theirs. 
I feel as Mrs. V. B. does, that she is right 
te keep the boys with her. Jhat-will prove 
her wisdom in the end. We are grateful 
for the recipes as for any that are proven 
worthy and correct in proportions and miz- 


Mrs. V. name and address will 


ing. 
be kept for the correspondent to whom she 
offers the song. . 


* 
Would Adopt a Baby. 

“TI am writing to your for help and ad- 
vice from the Cornerites. I have adver- 
tised but have not been successful. We 
want to adopt'a baby boy two weeks old 
or younger, health? and well born. Pos- 
sibly some unfortunate mother would part 
with her babe. We are in a position te 
give the baby the best of care and an edu- 
cation and all that can be desired in @ 
good Christian home. 
been that I might Ond a baby on my door- 
siep, and you can rest aseured we would 
have felt grateful to God for such a find 
How my heart aches for the touch of baby 
hands and the sound of @ baby’s voice! I 
have read often of your help for others and 
Tam sure youcanhelpme. CHILDLESS,” 

Buch a plea as this must surely be an- 
swered promptly, and I hope the appear- 
ance of thie letter her@ may icad to your 
securing the child you want. There ought 
to be no difficulty about it unless you insist 
upon certain qualities. You say in your 
letter that you wish your adopted child to 
be well born, and yet you express a wish 
that one micht have been jieft on your door- 
etep. In that case you would know nothing 
of its antecedents except that it had been 
@eserted. If you are willing to adopt an 
abandoned infant you should hah no trou- 


ble whatever in finding one at one of the 


My daily prayer bas 


old and tgained in such a home as you offer 
has a much better chance of becoming a 
good man than a well born child brought 
up in evil surroundings among immoral 
people and all sorte of bed influences I 
have put your name on file end shall await 


with great Mmterest the agswers 
should surely come soon. 
* * 
Wants to Be a Writers 
“Will you be so kind as to publish my 
request for help’? I am 17 years old and 
have had a poor eCucation. As I want to 
be a writer, this stands in my way, and if 
somebody would help me or tell me a way 


which 


in whigh I could finish my schooling, I 
would be most grateful. I am willing to 
work hard, afid { some one would only 
give me a chance ‘c work my way through 
I would be only too glad to grasp the op- 
portunity. Many people whose opinion | 
think can be depended upon tell me that 
I have a decided talent for writing, but 


I have not finished the grade school work. 


Iam sorry I have nothing to offer in return, 


FAMILY MEALS FOR A WEEK.» 


SUNDAY. 


chicken and veal. 
Tomato salad. 
Baked potatoes 
Crackers, 
Oheese. 
Tea. 
DINNER. 
String bean soup [leftover]. 
Veal curry (leftover). 
Rice 


LUNGHEON. 
Cheese pudding. 
Potatoes hashed with cream (leftover), 
Rice mwuftine (leftover). 


Spanish omelet, . 
French fried potatoes, 
Lemon jelly. 
Drop cakes. 

Tea. 


DINNER. 


soup. 
Broiled steak 


THURSDAY. 


BREAKFAST. 
Oranges. 
* Bolted hominy and milk. 
Bacon and fried tomatoes 
Toast. 
Coffee. 
LUNOHEBON 
Mince [leftover }. 
Potatoes hashed with cream (leftover). 
Hominy muffins [leftever], 
Crackers. 
Che eee. 
Tea. 


Quick biscuit. 
Coffee. 
LUNCHEON. 
Creamed ‘fish [leftover]. 
Potato cakes [leftover]. 
Warmed over biscuit gingersnaps. 
Cheese. 
DINNER. 

Cheese. 
String bean soup {leftover}. 
Veal cutlets. 
Baked tomatoes, 
Green peas. 
Berry pie. 
Coffee. 


but if.you know of any little shutins, pref- 
erably from about 10 to 20 years old, of 
either sex, I will write to them and try to 
cheer them up by telling them little stories; 
incidents, ete. 
Your request to th@eame effect came be- 
fore and I answered it fully. Unfortunate- 
ly it was crowded out of the Corner by 
@ press of other matter. I print your let- 
ter again in the hope that through it you 
may receive some he!pful suggestions. or 
my own part, I would counsel a great deal 


of reading of the right sort of books and 


copying from them portions which would 
improve your style. Take some masters 
of English literature, such as Addison for 


_@ne period, Stevenson for another, and 


‘Tead their essays, striving to study out 
what makes the exc of their style. 
Try to familiarize y with general 
literature so far as you can, both in poetry 
and prose, and write @ great deal, with ne 
thought of publiestion, your object self 
improvement. That is the only way in 
which you can «ver fit yourself to become 
a writer whoge wotk will be worth while. 
In this day, when the ranks of writers 
are crowded, ea high degree of excellence 
is demanded-in order to gain any position 
of importance. You say you have not fin- 
ished your work im the grade school. Caa- 
mot you secure the books needed to con- 
clude that course and work at them by 
yourself? That would surely be better than 
nothing. 


* 

Baby Not te Blame. 

 T have no time to argue about dogs, cats, 
end chickens, although I raise chickens, ap 
do all my neighbors; they don’t disturb 
us But 1am surprised that there is in thig 
civilized country any one who speaks of 
bebies as ‘live stock’; it is an ineult to 
humanity. Christ himeelf when here on 
earth spoke in the highest terme of chil- 
dren and childheed, and here steps in J, 
F. B. to run down what God himeelf exaita 
Needless to say she is not a mother, or else 
her heart mrust be of stone. A baby seldom 
cries unless something annoys it. Would 
it not be better for J. F. B. or any other 
nervous person whom the crying annoys 
to investigate and try to pacify the child 


than to deo as she and they do? They for- . 


get that they wére once crying babies and, 


I suppose, annoyed their neighbors as much > 


as any baby could. A MorTuen.” 
Let me say a Mttle word in excuse for 
J.F.B. I think her classification of babies 
as “live stock’ wag meant asa joke, for 
I do not believe that any of eur Cornerites 
—or, indeed, any woman worthy of: the 
name—would speak lightly or unkindly of 


the dear babies, no matter bof 4 
cry! At the same time thee 
that their erying 


baby’s crying does 
be avoided if he were 
Needs an Ear Trumpet 
“A while ago BJ. 
trumpets. If not too 
ful to get one of them £06 Be 


who 
Gearest little 


perches 


If some one 
friends happens to 


becoming to. loned of tulle or eatin 

To duplicate an ett 
cluster three emall est 
the manner 


| 
| mine about life, “ eithers 
| her neck or a diadem om hep tages 
say a word in defense of her oecupation and | 
& to prove that she looks upon it as some- ‘ | 
letter did more than ge it 
; with those by women in other 
son with housekeeping. Ip thaw 
| @uits of most working men’? That 4. to make 
: 4 thought cedurred te me the ojher % | of abusing | 
round of steady, stupid duties. UG. NY 7, beautiful business, if you look ati | 
4 t the same every morn- 
; mount of variety; workma 
3 Pia. | out cheerfully to hie work from morning 
night and thankful to keep his job mel 
| 4 aad elated when he gets a rare holiday or Th Grecian coiffure is in high favor \ : 
80 if you wear your tresses 
ting fo ive atr: 
N 
often is blamed for the | | 
‘ mother, and many persoae 
inate, but throw oil the 
child. There is no dou 
| | | 
my household than could ever do Cream of bean sup (leftover), 
young is mo reason why I should BREAKFAST. Irish with is ip gous . 
have GO sehee or judgment of my own. Raspberries. world, especially / 
Dull ip discomfiting when you think Rice and cream. Gingersnape. Bakes 
Going the best you can to bave Broiled perch, Jama. / 
you ‘why don't you make those Corn muffins. Tes. subject we 4 | | / 
and so?’ or ‘1 would not Coffee. | peturn it | 
rights.’ believe that all stepmothers can Galantine of veal. BREAKFAST. with some one whe her 
win the love and confidence of their step- tealloped egepiint [leftover], Oranges. rience in such matterh OF 
 ¢hiidres i they will go at it in the right ested. In case Lam | 
way end other people whose business it leed tea. gems. trumpets offered | 
trouble has been caused by cutside med- Macaroni soup. wepnwes which I would be | 
have your boys sit New potatoes. Mince of lamb and macaroni (leftover). sage, 
day, ‘Why don't you of eggplant. Spinach souMié (leftover). nent physicians. | 
lor and sitting room AY. LUNGHEBON. Vegetable soup. away. They 
| change sweet 4 Os 
| I am in 
? Coresi, the other hows 2 
base °F Di orna- nd attach a bow of 1 
| | °F & flower fash- the base of the coll if 


Mure Ornaments 


WORSE you are dancing. 
is: and If you attend all 


Simmer dances you will re- 
“ified assortment of coiffure or- 
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| 44) if 
Designed by Buckmen 
W that eummer is here and the = favorite and an easy way to the dec- story that I could tell is endless. The j | iam ‘os: pte 
coolmess of washable acoesso- orative end. It is done by’ punching green and blue shades are effective. 
ries in demand, { am giad tO a coarse needle through the material Orange and tan on tan linen always Beer ie Patt 
offer youya design for a handbag that at the dots. The thread is passed from give a wonderfully bright result; the / ; ian 3 it 4 j | 
can be embroidered and punched to ome dot to another on the right side, and outlining of black gives a fine finish / Hag rf | 
your heart's content, and worn with when taking it to the dot below the to any color. Indeed, the convenience aq ‘Bt i + 4 
eatiofaction that all feminine hearte needle is taken on a slanting line un- and beauty of this bag are too great 
know. This handbag can be in white, derneath. The frequent punching to ignore, and the hour or two spent : i: a a 3k 
tan or in the fabric to match your through the goods makes the open ef- on the making will be many timés P Re. Ht a 4 
Gress; and since it requires so little ma- fect that resembles Mexican drawn- repaid. Le Pa 
terial and & very small amount of work, work. Be sure not to pull the goods. If you have no use for a handbag, do ai eid + . 
{ know that you, will enjoy making The punching will do the work. not discard thie design, for it can be Bee pied ch 
something that combines the practical When working the top the same put to many other uses. The little Ti ‘ a q . 
} with the beautiful. method is taken. The contrast of the motifs can be placed on the tops. of i i Hs teue o} 7 
i The front and back are shown and solid and the punched work is very ef- pincushiona, smal! doilies, other shaped | 
there is put in for good measure a lit- fective. After padding the scallops of bags and on the ends of towels, ’ a a F iP 
tle cardocase or @ case for bills. Thedash- the edge, work ig buttomhole stitch as scarfs and tray covers, Many articles i i fei 
\ ed lines ate for seams, and if you wish usual. The little case should have a are raised to a plane of distinction by 
you Can eliminate the seam at the lower ining the same size as the top, and having a little bit of handwork added if i} i { if 
\ edge by folding the goods slong this the outer edges should be whipped to them. ‘It is such a profitable way i) if i ip 
line. pees shoulg be done 80 together in a neat line. The embroid- to spend a few minutes each day that I fe ee Ea WE 
that the will have the embroidery ered flap can be single and worked be- am surprised to find in many homes 4 Bee itten 
on top when the bag is closed by either fore the whipping is done. It can be an absence of the hand embroidery 
Dutton and buttonhole or a patent snap closed over the case by a clasp or by that can never be replaced by other . Te ie 
| that can be bought at the notion coun- « weshabdie crocheted button and a work. If you get the habit of having ‘ ee if 
ter of a department store. The little loop. an embroidery bag. with a piece of 
ij sketch shows the bag when completed. The set is completed by adding 2 work in the process of embroidering. ni mee eee Hie 
\ Work the design in solid stitch after handle of cord to the large bag and you will unconsciously add to that val- . ‘ ii | t Hi ih 
padding the flowers with darning cot- providing fasteners for the top. A uable linen chest. Try doing a little °o | i: Bit LB 
tom. The stem can be done in outline™ lining of washable silk in color. can work of this kind each day as a rest He ya ee : i 
j stitch or fine stem stitch. Afte@ you be made if you wish a touch of color. from the othet work of the home or bg ie Hi i 
have Gone the embroidery, the punched When you cons'ier the possibilities business world. I know that you will 
| work can be attempted. This is an olf of color on white or tan linen, the profit by the plan. / 


wish. 


ion is 


spray 


cluster three small ostrich 


The single flower worn back of the left 


e-of-wales plume 


about the edge and joining to a yellow 


embroiderer. 
schoolbooks with gingham or calico you 
can just as readily cover a baby’s rec- 
dra book with silk. 
cover to fit the book—one that bends 
over on all three edges of each back— 
“and then when this is made to fit per- 
fectly, cut a cover from the silk. Then. 
stamp, or have stamped, upon this silk 
cover any decorative design that you 
If the cover is blue, 
embroider | 
roses or forget-me-nots? 
is pink, the same flowers would do. 
You may, of course, wish to keep the 


or two of silk 
embroidered wu 
cape: but it is really best to cling to 
the simplicity of the scalloping. — 
the little baby outgrows the coat, it wil! 
still, in all probability, be able to wear 
the cape 


or a glass-poin 


if you have ever covered 


First cut a paper 


why not 
it with white daisies, wild 
If the cover 


to seallop and buttonhole the 


edges of the cape with white silk A 


flowers may be 
the -fronts of the 


When 


How to Transfer 


LACE a eheet of impression car- 


go over the out- 


BUREAU SCARFS 


the ecarf in its infinite variety 

comes to the rescue. It can be 
very inexpensive, and again as ornate 
“and costly as your purse can buy. It 
can be used in its sheer glory or over 
the colored slip that will throw into re- 
lief the open work or embroidery of the 
decoration. At any rate, the bureau 
scarf should refiect the decoration of 
the room in which it is to be used; and 


T": bureau must be covered. And 


last and is almost as effective as stencil 
work. Try this if you doubt the fact. 
As for stencil work, the opportunities 
are countless. With the regular outfit 
that is purchasable at any department 
where art needlework supplies are to be 
had you will get materials and sugges- 
tions for many scarfs. Designs, either 
‘conventional or floral, are to be bought; 
and if you find n ing suitable, you 
can trace your own design from the 
wallpaper or the cretonne material and, 
after cutting the stencil from the sten- 
cil board, paint through the openings on 


barred dimity or organdie will make ex- 


ing along the edges will add a touch 
that will delight you. 

There is a decided preference for cQl- 
ored embroidery on white scarfs. The 
color should repeat the note of the pin- 
cushion or other. hangings. Scallops, 


' daisy motifs, eyelets, punched work and 


solid. embroidery in color are excellent 
in their pleasing contrast on white. 
Any simple design can be Yransferred 
from many suggestions that are at 


attractive. The covers may be per- 
fectly plain, with hematitching securing 
the hem as the only ornament: or there 
may be a trimming of cluny iace. 
Cream is really prettier than white, as 
cream curtains soften the light coming 
through the windows and make a bed- 
room more restful to the eye in day- 
time. Besides, they do not soil so eas- 
ily, a big factor when the laundry bill is 
to be considered. 

Muslin curtains are exceedingly at- 
tractive, and always to be preferred to 
any tawdry material or cheap lace ef-. 


offenses to the artistic eye is. the pat- 


Guimpes of Net th 


AVE you noticed the dainty 
H guimpes and chemisettes dis- 
played in the glass cases of the 
exclusive shops? They are fascinating 
confections of net, mull, hand-embroid- 
ery and lace. which contribtte a de- 
lightful touch to the jumper costume or 


' the blouse with a low-cut neck opening. 


Any one of these can be duplicated 
by the woman who s@ws at a cost much 
less than the sum asked in the shops. 
For instance, an extremely effective 
model is déveloped of net and hand em- 
broidery. The net costs a dollar per 


The guimpe is fashioned in the usual! 
way, and a dainty vine design, with 
flowers and foliage, is embroidered wit) 
pink. on each side of the double frill o 
narrow valenciennes lace adorning 
front. Wider frills of the lace are the: 
stitched about the neck line, standinr 
up crisply in a most becoming manner. 

More elaborate guimpes are almos! 
solidly embroidered with graceful de- 


signs. 

You will find it a simple matter to 
embroider on net if the design is drawn 
on tissue paper and basted over the net. 


lle or eatin. vorite orn j bon paper between your fabric the plai ' 41 paints or fects. Some of the wealthiest people After the design is co leted the paper j 

ioned of tu attractive ornament car is also @ fa ament. Fash and the newapapet design, the dyes er. rool, will in the land have their windows hung is torn away, leaving the meshes of net 

Fo duplicate Of es after ion these of tulle, wiring each petal ater om Sem thasharp pencil wash. Dotted mull, point d'esprit, with simple muslin. One of the great unstretched and the design perfect in 
pen Ay 


outline. 


Banner them with a re) O he 
any shop you can pur- & 
Meads of all sizes. These 8:4: ih 
lngth to cross over the top 
~ mands are joined attach a ° | | 
will hang over the ears. 2D 
HOSE silk record books for baby { 
are just the nicest things imag- wir 
eost so much. Usually it is possible to 
get the same book in both an inex- 
| pensive and an expensive cover, so that Card Case 
is a more or less easy matter for the : i 


. center. Binal the beaute <p the line. ‘The design will be transferred cellent fs. terned imitation lace curtain which one You will require a number of guimpes 
and attach s bow of a Souat about tals will enhance the beauty of the to the material and will last until application of a “un the form of sees at the windows of many people for almost every frock: this season has 2 ; 
yoy of the coll if desired. — + wernes, | Straight bands at the hem or as bind- who ought to know better, a low neck line. me 


color scheme in all pink or all blue, and if you can make the scarf instead of hand, The ordinary designs on any yard, and it is very wide, so that a . ; ; (2° 
in such an instance the wild roses—or buying it, the end will be very much page for embroiderers are full of possi- comparatively small amount is required oe eg ' } i‘. 
little pink rosebuds could be embroid- more satisfactory. bilities. A separate motif with a sprav to fashion a guimpe. Most of the eae ek Ha 4 
ered upon the pink cover and the for- If you have curtains of art scrim at of fine leaves can be taken from a ‘pat- models are sleeveless, but this one has dk ue ig 
get-me-nots upon the blue cover. One the windows, reserve two or three yards tern for a blouse, for example, and long bishop sleeves of exceptional grace a at ; 
advantage of this homemade cover is for the covers and cut the strips to fit placed in a straight line at the end of a_i of line. ; t 4 t i: 
that the actual name or the monogram the bureau and the chiffoni@r. At the bureau scarf. Bands of single flowers Purchase a reliable pattern and join ; gh 1%) 
of the little one can be embroidered ends of these covers place bands of the can be applied and embroidered. Shadow the sections with French seams, stitch- ae a) at 
upon it, together with the date of the ‘floral borders, and if any motifs are stitch is easy for large designs. Darn- ing it on the machine or by hand. . He te 4 
child’s birth Heavy moire silk is the left, cut them out and applique them on ing stitches in colors can fill in a space Two gathered frills of the net an inch ‘ + ee t if 
best for pully purpose, although if you the center of the covers to form a circle inashort time. The ever-popular French and a half in width trim each side of } i 1 
have another kind of silk on hand it OF crescent around the pincushion. This knots are pleasing means to the em- _ the opening down the front. The edges i a a 
is euch an easy way to decorate, and broidered ends. Seed stitches, which of the frills are neatly overcast to pre- 4 iS 
may be quite possible to utilize it. y 
— so’ cheap is the cover, that it can be are small back stitches in parallel rows, vent them from fraying. 
thrown away when the summer dra- fill in leaves and flowers or conven- Six bullet-shaped buttons of pearl and Stee og 1f 
Double-Duty Gal ment peries are discarded. tional designs. embroidered loops are used to close the 2 ie 1 
OR the infant yet in long clothes Plain material with bands of filet is Really, there is no excuse for unat- guimpe. For the neck line make a sailor — : : i Ht { 
the caped coat has been in fash- Very effective. The bands should be tractive scarfs at any time. The work collar, the ends of which extend to the . { bo 
placed in horizontal rows at the ends 
ion for some time. There will be of the scarf and filet used for the cover ‘8 too easy and the scrapbox too handy. ase of the pointed opening at the base ate 
times. however, when the caped coat of ‘the neushion that will grace the The results speak for themselves. of the neck. Scallop and buttonhole- : ; Md 1s 
top of the bureau. Under this type of ~ stitch the edge with white mercerized 
be too heavy and a rap 
cover, there should be a colored slip to qd l 
will be needed if the cape is made give a contrast for the lace. Bedroom Fittings 4 cotton of a medium quality. Ornament ‘ } : San. 1} 
separate from the coat and simply Cretonne bands on white mull are eas- ' the corners with an embroidered design i ; iy a ii 
4 tae ith puttons and button- ily applied; and if the hangings and 18 a pretty fad to have the bureau of smafl flowers in an attractive ar- wee i Hod) ge 
Joined to it wilt pillows in the bedroom are of this popu- and dressing table covers—-yes, and t. 
holes. it is an easy matter to take them lar summer fabric the touch of cre- , rangemen ‘ - pe . at 
apart and let baby wear either the cape’ tonne on the bureau scarf makes as- the chiffonier cover—to match the The touch of color haa been intro- > OR tal ie | 
or the coat alone Do not make the fSurance doubly sure. The flowers can curtains, or vice versa, the curtains to duced on guimpes and chemisettes ot Z Si 
cape too short, or it will not be quite’ be cut. out and appliqued on the mate- match the covers. This, of course, isn't net, and a very lovely model is of : if 
the right thing or warm enough to rial, the raw edges bei stitched b possible with all materials; but with cream-colored net embroidered with ; ie 
wear without the coat. A pretty fash- machine near the edge. is work will scrim, muslin or swiss the effect is most bright rose-colored thread. ip 
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high-priced tnefruments other makes 


LYON & HEALY 


American Professional! 


‘sy art 
south African prairie usually can 


Jules Levy, Jr boast a certain degree of fertility. 
; A large portion of the Mexican 
prairies are among the most impos 
sible and impassible deserts that the 
planet affords. Its hills are apt to 
| be rugged mountains, replete with, where in all the world. 
fasthesses that can be held by a squad. Then 
against a brigade. 

John Smith mentally arranges 
these facts in parallel columns. No 
longer does he wonder at the old 
sergeants words; only at the wisdom 
of him who uttered them. In due 
time the end of this first stage of his 


*30 


/ 


on triat ‘Our Ria New “ gener} sounds, and at its last ‘note 
W cite | It nay of ¢ ourse be tha? he has been . ¢ very tent falls. Johnny 
LYON & HEALY, 37-41 E. Adams St.. Chicago. | to the beautiful country that lies comrades form into line. 


in the south and east of Mexico. The 


wou LD YOU LI KK TQ | chances, however, are all against it. companiment of 
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Svine Mail Order Husiness? We have a | '! Was with these fertile lands that and: cups, the column is away. 
mate vite vavest ne you can our former war with Mexico had: Overhung by clouds 
of for largely to do. That is the principal dust, the column crawls, like a great 
reason why lessone taught by that serpent with the paces 


tiw tee. Seed 


. 


‘ 
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: 


requires, not only additional forage 


for himself and the other animals. but 
also water. Great quantities of it- 

water, which in that bare and burning 
country, stands high above all other 
hecessities, and which is scarcer no 


Waterman PORTO Does It 


there comes a 
from. the base camp, 
squads of cavalry crawl, beetle-like. 
Over the face of the desert and dis 
appear toward the south. Suppressed 
excitement pervades the camp, for the 
men know that this is the 
advance  etiard. Soon 
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Ad 
ards 
Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model, 3H. P. 
_ Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, ae 7 
freight paid. Save Agent's profit. the 
The Waterman PORTO ihe 
origital outboard Vth 
Year in se or 
for life. Fite any shaped. tter 
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Of treacherous, murderous 
which they are 
cowards, which they are not. 
is no such thing as a nation o | 
Methods of both thought and 
action will differ: 


The reason is this fla 


; also for a nation of Quaker Oats inviting 


way, We started to make this food of 


We pi out the ‘vrains as now 


And emploved a 


of children every day 
Jong process to kee 
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irregular 
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further develop the picture. 


it_follows_that-now sufficient to show in full its 


producing power. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The large 25-cent package gives ten per cent more for the money 
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over tun 
were told the cost of this new nursery-rhyme dress you 
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fresh from the atelier of a famous Paris designer. 
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j Private Smith in Mexico 


Get A Beeader View Of Life 
IN BITTER ROOT VALLEY 


Arrange with us to join one of our coming low 
rate first-class excursions to this balmy and 
wormless fruit v alley and see with your own eyes 
the money ing, and home- 
making opportunities in this wonderful scenic 
environment with good roads.golf links, hunting 
fishing and mountain climbing. You will find a 
highly civilized community with neighbors of 
culture and refinement who have modern plum)b- 
ing. telephones and electric lights in their 
bungalows and freedelivery of mail. You will 
find churches of all the leading denominations 
and schools ranging from the primary grades to 
the state university. And you will find that you, 
too, can make money and reve! in real living in 
this ideal community while working only part of 
your time. 


$2,000 A Year From Ten Acres 


A Bitter Root Valiey apple or cherry orchard begins 
to bearin ite fifth year. Leading horticultural ex- 
in the Valley testify from their own experience 
hn orcharding that ten acres of Bitter Root Valley 
orchard should return you a net profit of $5,000 an- 
noally when ten years old. Instances of returns as 
high as $1.750 from only 130 trees have been recorded in 
the Valley. Such a huge return as $1,700 from only 130 
trees of course. is decided!y rare, but it serves to em- 
ise the possibilities open to you in Bitter Root 
alley. 

We believe conservatively that an average annual 
met return of an acre or $2,000 from ten acres 
should be satisfactory. After the fifth year from 
planting you should make a handsome profit from 
your orchard. the profit increasing year by year with 
om cad gaa of your trees, Beginning with the tenth 

ear. you should enjoy an income of $2,000 annually 
ior life from your 10 acres and employ only part of 
your time. No other form of legitimate investment 
that we know of offers this ahse:lute security of capital 
invested combined with the heavy percentage of profit 

There are under our great trrigation sys- 
fem more than ¢ three thousand acres of fruit trees, one to 
four years old, mened by satisfied customers who would 
not eo ope seliing their orchards at a large advance 
over t 


Independence and a Competence for Life 


If yon bave a fair-sised income now and are willing to 
improve your condition, you do not need much capital to 
possess one of these big-paying orchards 


Write for our Proposition and Plan 


showing in detall how YOU can secure one of these 
splendid orchard home tracts of ten acres or more. If you 


bot to valley now, ask us to tell you 
you bave orchard PLANTED, 
DEVELOPE: ARED FOR at approximately 
actaal cost for the service until it comes into bearing. or 
until such time as you are ready to handle it personally 
Only a reasonable cash payment required now to secare 
your orch tract—balance in easy payments divided 
over a ten year period. Your payments for the first few « 
ears are practically ALL the cash ontiay should 
ve. as your orchard tract shou'd meet all payments 
ie 4 due while in commercial bearing period and yield 
handsome profit besides Our reservation plan 
for of the land by you, and your 
money back if dissatisfied. 


BITTER VALLEY IRRIGATION CO. 
854-858 First National Bank Building, Chicage, U.S. A 


Please send me information concerning your 
Riverview Orchard Tracts in Bitter Root Valley. 


“7 believe it to be the best medium-priced Cornet ever 


produced and that U ts fully equal tu the majority of 
high-priced instruments of other makes” 


LYON & HEALY [= 


CORNET ‘30 


conception 
on Pree 6 days’ 


(Continued from Page 3) 


as the case may be, it is probable 
that Johnny still remains in igno- 
rance of his exact destination. There 
are certain facts that he does learn, 
however, and all of them terd to 
confirm the old Sergednt’s words. 
Among the enlisted men as in officers’ 
clubs there always are to be found 
those whose minds are reservoirs of 
Statistics, which they are eternally 
ready to pour forth. 

He learns that the Orange Free 
State and the South African Repub- 
lic —as the Transvaal once had the 
right to call itself — together have an 
area of about 163,000 square miles 
and a population of 887,000. The 
Orange Free State is almost, but not 
quite, as large as Virginia. Mexico, 
in extent, is nearly 748,000 square 
miles. Its population is nearly 
11,800,000. For every Boer in exist- 
ence there are more than ten 
Mexicans. The proportion of fighting 
units is about the same; one in five. 

In dealing with Mexice we have one 
possible advantage that Great Britain 
did not have in its affair with the 
Boers. We are closer to the scene 
of action. This advantage is however 
largely if not wholly neutralized by 
the great length of the Mexican 
frontier; also by the character of that 
frontier. In all other respects Eng- 
land, in her Boer war, had advantages 
that are wholly denied to us. 


‘He Mexicans have a very respect- 


able army; the Boers had none. The 


regular army of Great Britain stands 
high amgng the armies of the world; 
ours numbers less than seventy 
thousand men. 
tions of the Boers were without 
experience in warfare; of late years 
the Mexicans, of all ages, have 
indulged in few other pursuits. 
Little wars, in India and elsewhere, 
always afford the Briton a chance to 
keep his hand in; except for’ the 
Spanish War, with its one small land 
battle and half dozen skirmishes, and 
the bushwacking fights the 
Philippines, we have been without 
such experience within the memory 
of any man young enough to go and 
fight. 

Again, except by sneaking them 
across the short and comparatively 
well-policed Portugese border from 
Lorenzo Marques, the Boers had little 
or no. opportunity to replenish 
depleted stores of arms and ammuni- 
tion. Nothing we can do will prevent 
the Mexican from getting all he 
wants. Forced loans, together with 
confiscation of mine revenues and the 


- like, will pay for them. Ports of entry 
are not required in order to bring 


them in. Mexico has something 
more than six thousand miles of coast. 
Our navy can maintain no effective 
blockade against a stretch such as 
that. England’s navy could not do 
it. The combined navies of the world 
could hardly do it. 

The theater of the Boer War 
consisted partly of fertile plains, 
partly of hills, partly of prairie. The 
same is true Mexico. But the 
South African prairie usually can 
boast a certain degree of fertility. 
A large portion of the Mexican 
prairies are among the most impos- 
sible and impassible deserts that the 
planet affords. Its hills are apt to 
be rugged mountains, replete with 
fastnesses that can be held by a squad 
against a brigade. 

John Smith mentally arranges 
these facts in parallel columns. No 
longer does he wonder at the old 
sergeant’s words; only at the wisdom 
of him who uttered them. In due 
time the end of this first stage of his 
journey arrives. 

it may of course be that he has been 
sent to the beautiful country that lies 
im the south and east of Mexico. The 


are abl it. 
fertiie that 


The younger genera-: 


from 
squads of cavalry crawl, beetle-like, | 


war now are of little value. At that 
time the desert spaces of the north 
and west were almost unknown. 

In which event John Smith, togeth- 
er with many.of his mates, is dropped 
from a Southern Pacific train into 


blinding sunshine, seen through dust 


that sticks, as mud, to his sweat- 
dampened face. Most likely the ther- 
mometer stands somewhere in the 
vicinity of 110° in the shade. John 
Smith knows that it is hot, but he 


does not in the least realize how hot > 


it is; the air is sodry. It is the utter 
desolation of the whole country over 
which his puckered eyes range that 
strikes him. Just illimitable 
stretches of parched and burning 
sand, dotted with cactus and dancing 
in the fierce heat-waves. A land of 
lizards and rattlesnakes. Only a few 
faint trails wind over its face. Other- 
wise it is trackless. 

Nearer at hand however the scene 
is busy enough. Ever so short a time 
before, perhaps, the spot which now is 
a military base was only a desert 
siding. Buildings of corrugated iron 
have sprung into being as though by 
Eastern incantations. Great tents, 
like some new sort of gigantic mush- 
rooms, eke them out. Far to one side 
are smaller tents in serried rows, 
colored like the dust from which they 
seem to have sprung. 

Men are hurrying here and there; 
mostly men of the various staff corps 
or departments. Already John has 
learned to distinguish the insignia. 
Perhaps here and there he sees the 
lozenge on the collar of a blouse that 
tells him that its wearer is of the 
Paymaster. General's Department. 
Officers and men. of the Medical 
Corps are there in force, and very 
likely a sprinkling of the Adjutant 
General's Department. Probably 
Johnny, like many older soldiers, 
looks askance at the army lawyers, 
who report to the Judge-Advocate 
General. He sees Chaplains, with the 
silver crosses on their shoulder- 
straps. He sees also the double-tur- 
reted castle that denotes the Engineer 
Corps, and knows that these men will 


have with them workers of almost . 


every trade on earth, save possibly 
one or two which are to be found in 
the Signal Corps. Also the tools for 
those men \to use. For the first time 
he begins actually to_realize what a 
complex and interdependent machine 
the army is. 


UT, most important of all at the 

present time and place, are the 
men who wear the wheel, key and 
sword as a badge-—the men. of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. They 
have many duties. Upon one of these 
duties now depends not only the wel- 
fare but the life itself of every man 
who leaves the base. It is only a 
slight'exaggeration to say that in this 
case John Smith and his mates exist 
principally to act as quartermaster’s 
guards. 

It is the army mule that has to 
transport, beside the multitudinous 
things that every army in the field 
requires, not only additional forage 
for himself and the other animals, but 
also water. Great quantities of it — 
water, which in that bare and burning 


country, stands high above all other | 


necessities, and which is scarcer no- 
where in all the world. 

Then there comes a day when, 
the base camp, dispersing 


over the face of the desert and dis- 
appear toward the south. Suppressed 
excitement pervades the camp, for the 
men know that this is the van of an 
advance guard. Soon after the 
“general” sounds, and at its last note 
every tent falls. Johnny and his 
comrades form into line. The line 
ewines imte column, and to an 
compaeniment of clanking 


ant cums, the eolucem ta aw 


ay. 
clowede 


Across the land from end to end, 
' from smallest village to biggest 
city, from little cottage to richest 
home, the mothers of the nation 
have joined in the fight for 
“Better Babies.” 

We have lived in ignorance long 
enough. Our babies have slipped from 
us, one in six, just because we did not 
know. But now we have heard the 
word of the doctor. 

And with that awakening has grown 
the greater use of NESTLE’S FOOD. 
Where one mother used it seven years 
ago,five mothers use it today. They have 
learned that for a sound, healthy little 
body baby needs plenty of fresh air, lots 
of sleep, and most of all, just the right 
Food. They have learned that more 
babies die from impure cow’s milk than 
from any other cause. They have 
learned that when baby can’t have its 
mother’s milk, it must have the same 
food elements, in just the right pro- 
| portions. All of them the baby gets all 


Nesilés Food 


"Some of these elements baby gets in | 
.cow’s milk, but the proportions are all 
wrong—and then there’s the great 
danger of germs—sickness—even con- 
sumption—in that cow’s milk. 


In NESTLE’S the best cow’s milk 
from healthy cows, in sanitary dairies, 
is so changed that it contains just what . 
your baby needs. The milk is so purified, and 
so packed, that it is 
free as mother's milk 
from germs and im- 
| purities. 


It comes to you in 
a dry powder. You 
‘simply add water, 
boil, and it is ready 
to. build for your 
baby the same good 
health that it built 
for ite mother and 


its grandmother. 
the Better 
a box of NESTLE'S 
(enough for 12 ) 
and an important’ Book 
by Specialists, full 
you ought to 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPAN 
\ 338 Broadway. New York 
Please send me, FREE. your book and trial package. 


Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 ee oe 3H. P. 
Weight 59 lbs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent's profit. 


The Waterman PORTO is the 
outboard 

26,000 in ase. Guaranteed 
to life. Fite any sha 
has Carburetor n mixing 
vaive™: 3 Piston Rings instead of 
1: Removable Phosphor Bronge 
Bearings: Solid Bronze Skeg. pro- 
Wig xin. Propeller. Steers 
by rudder from any part of boat. 
Water cooled Exhaust Manifoid. 
Noiseless uuder water 


Write Today Pree Book. 
Waterman Marine Mater Co., 225 Elen Ave. Mich. 
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re wantonness rather 
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across the dry plain. It — the dust mg 
cakes in John’s dry throat until he is 
half mad with thirst, and greedily he 
sucks at his canteen until it also is 
dry. Old soldiers have warned him 
to endure the thirst until there is a 
halt, when a comparatively small 
drink will serve him, but at first the 
temptation to slake that parched 
dryness is too much for him: 

He learns that for him there will 
be little or none of the excitement | 
and glory ‘of war as he has pictured 
it to himself. He knows now that on 
the northern and the southern edges 
of Mexico there are selvage edges, as 
one might say, of our occupation. 

Between these two selvages, how- 
ever, there is a network of tenuous 
lines that must be guarded. These 


10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is now put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three 
times as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers 
you 10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 


OME from the the- Hi are lines of communication, between 
vz atre at last!—and military bases and certain points;: 
Mee sotiredandsleepy. But also lines of intercommunication. 

happily vour gown is fas- . “4 Some of these points are important 
tened with Ko because water is found there, some 
pull and it’s unfastene 
Such a great improvement because they are of strategic impor-. 
ever the hook and eye! Ham |tance in other ways-—there are not 
it's almost jvery many of these 
snap! snap!- it's inoa-ae ae mostly because ‘there are foreign 
there's no coming unfas- i interests that have to be protected. 
tened, either. 

Koh-i-noor Snap Fasten- 
ers a Most of these interests are in them- 
placket points to catch 
in lace or hair. Can't rust | selves of little intrinsic impor | 
or pull off in wringer. iM tance. Some foreigner perhaps has a’ 
C a tear the finest, oo Dy little mine, store or tiny manufactur- 
ing business. More likely still, he 
13 sizes, black and white. s has married a Mexiran girl, and all 
Sold everywhere—1oc per :% her relatives have put their property 


card of 12. Write us- for 


Rook of: Premiums siven Te in his name in order to keep it from 
for coupons on each card, Him the rapacity of their own warring 


| 

WALDES & CO.,Makers countrymen. The property itself! 
137 W. Fifth Ave N.Y. 


that does not matter. Subjected un- 
Prague Dresden Parie Warsaw 


| London Montreal Chicago duly to the hazards of war it would 
a peg upon which just complaints 
| could be hung. This is one kind of Sse 


the bad beer for which we are paying 


so high a price. Johnny Smith and 
his comrades are the coin in which 
Good Bye Headachel =~": On Quaker 
Se ; lief { h Still, there is a small silver lining 
HERE'S now instant relief from pis cloud. In this part of the 
aching, throb- 


. ne | country John is spared two things | — f the milk. It has a finer flavor 
bing pain without |that beset his more fortunate com- : Is the richness ¥ : 
a nille ee rades in other localities. One is that than whole milk. 
powders, You So with Quaker Oats. It is made by our process 
Tue other that from the cream of the oats. Grains as they come to 
quickly apply vermin do not trouble him. The 
Hall’ country is too hot for them. us—small and large—could never supply such flavor. 
une There is the We pick out the big grains, the plump and the 
Tak-a-way able monotony, f thing. Then | We get but ten pounds of Quaker Oats from 
Bandage a bushel. That is the secret of this taste and aroma. 


“amachure” falls in greater numbers, 


But this cream of the oats, unlike cream of the 


and its cooling and 


\ Then the fevers, and the ever-present ||] milk, costs you no extra price. You get this richness 
rive a 
ache, ‘This bandage is made of medicated|@@ngers of getting lost on those unmixed. undiluted in Quaker, for one-half cent 


trackless plains when‘ perhaps one is 
within a short walk of comrades and per dish. 
safety. That means that unless 
rescued the lost man dies in fearful 


and Price | LOrtures, by the thirst that is de 

100 obtainabie at you rug with him or at his elbow. 

. or Pitched battles are few, and grow 

ok forthe “HALL Mark when you by scarcer time goes on. To see an 

enemy in\force is the one thing that , 


Wilford Hall Laboratories) ;,), for above all others, 
tke of the things of With a Rich, Distinctive Flavor 
30 Days 


moist gauze and shaped to fit snugly over the 
forehead and temples. There’s no harmful 
effect on your heart——no filling your 


the world, it probably is denied him. 
So he curses the Mexicans for a set 


e Trial~ oe viene eacherous, murderous brutes, Many years ago, in a very small The reason is this flavor. We made 
Freight Paid Keeps "aea og sweet, aaa they are; also for a nation of | way, we started to make this food of Quaker Oats inviting. Nature nate 
| - ted and used by U. S. Gov't. is no such thing as a nation of cow- We picked out the grains as now. made vs. oe $0 -€ ren wou 
ards. Methods of both thought and We rolled them, as now, into large, 4 
action will differ; that is all. It is to luscious flakes. And we employed a = a wi . nag every ay 
[OS the Mexican method that Johnny long process to keep the flavor intact. 
objects. The Mexican objects to ours. delight 
im efrigerator Both have reason. : « A few housewives bought it. Then little price. And a love for food which 
Easy payment plan The Mexican, in time of any more and more. The fame of this every child netds, and most grown-ups. 
its goodness while paying invasion, will know the country flavor spread. 
year “wits today & ¥ through which he is working; we will Now Quaker Oats has become the Serve Quaker Oats in large 
not. The Mexican makes the finest world’s breakfast. A hundred nations dishes. Small servings are not 
irregular cavalry in the world. send to us to get it. A thousand mil- sufficient te show in full ite vim- ‘ 
Therefore it follows that now and lion dishes are consumed each year. producing power. A 
further develop the pic . 
k im the uneasy 10c and 25¢ per Package 
Make $3 to sca lie len day of the desert, in Far Weet and South 
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“What did 

she mean 

by placing 

an officious 

hireling be. 

fore the 
deor?” 


“T see,” said Miss Guile, after a moment. “He 
wouldn't sleep with one eve open. I see.” 

“The lap of luxury is an enviable resting-place. 
| know of no prince:who would despise it.” 

“But a wife is sometimes a thing to be despised,” 
said she, 

“Quite true,” said Mr. Totten, “I’ve no doubt 
that the Prince of Graustark will despise his wife, 
and for that reason will be quite eontent to close 
both eves and let her go on searching for her heart's 
desire.” 

“She would be his Princess. Could he afford to 
allow his love of luxury to go as far as that?” 

“Quite as justifiably, | should sav, as Mr. Blithers 
when he delivers. his only child into into bondage,” 

“You were about to use another term.” 

“I was, but | thotight in time, Miss Guile.” 

R. Schmidt sauntered briskly past at this junet- 
ure, looking neither to the right nor left. They 
watehed him until he disappeared down the deck. 

“IT think Mr. Schmidt is a perfeetly delightful 
voung man,” said Mrs. Gaston, simply beeause she 
couldn't help it. 

“You really think he will marry Miss Blithers, 
Mr. Totten?” ventured Miss Guite. 

“He? Oh, see—the. Prince?” . Mr. ‘Totten 
came near to being no diplomat. “How should I 
know, Miss Guile?” | 

“Of course! How should you know?" she eried. 

Mr. Totten found something to interest him in the 
printed sheet and proceeded to read it with eon- 
siderable avidity. Miss:Guile smiled to herself and 
purposely aveided the shocked look in Mrs, Gaston’s 
eves. 

“Bouillon at last,” cried the agitated duenna, and 
peremptorily summoned one of the tray-bearing 


stewards. “I am famished.” 


Evidently Mr. Totten did not eare for his mid- 
morning refreshment, for, with the most courtly of 
smiles, he arose and left them to their bouillon. 

“Here eomes Mr. Sehmidt,” whispered Mrs. Gas- 
ton exeitedly, a few moments later, and, at once 
made a movement indieative of hasty ‘departure. ; 

“Sit still.” said Miss Guile peremptorily, 

R. Schmidt again passed them by without so much 
as a glance in their direction, There was a very 
sweet smile on Miss Guile’s lips as she closed her 
eves and lay back in her chair. Once, twice, thrice, 
even as many as six times R. Schmidt strode rap- 
idly by their corner, his head high and his faceaglow, 


A last a queer little pucker appeared on the 
serene brow of the far from drowsy young lady 
whose eyes peeped through half closed lids, Sud- 
denly ‘she threw off her rug and with a brief remark 
to her companion arose and went to her eabin. 
Mrs. Gaston followed, not from ‘choice but because 
the brief remark was in the nature of a command. 

Soon afterward, R. Schmidt who had been joined 
by Dank, threw himself into his chair with a great 
sigh of fatigue and said: 

“"Gad, I’ve walked a hundred miles since break- 
fast. Have you a mateh?” 

“Hobbs has made a very curious discovery,” said 
the young lieutenant, producing his match-box. 
There was a perturbed look in his eyes. 

“If Hobbs isn’t careful he'll discover a new con- 


timnent one of these days. He is alwaya discovering 
awaw at hie perigee. 


ad ?4) JO ayods am mq ‘uy,, 


to get into one of her mistress’s trunks. Now, the 
first letter in Guile is GQ, isn’t it? Well, Hobbs 
says there are at least half a dozen trunks there be- 
longing to the young lady and’ that all of them 
are marked with a large red B. What do you 
make of it?” 

The Prince had stopped puffing at his pipe. “Hobbs 
may be mistaken in the maid, Dank. It is likely 
that they are-not Miss Guile’s trunks at all.” 

“He appears to be absoltitely sure of his ground. 
He heard the maid mention Miss Guile’s name when 
she directed the men to get one of the trunks out of 
the pile. That’s what attracted his attention. He con- 
fided to me that you are interested in the young lady, 
and therefore it was quite natural for him te be sim: 
ilarly affected. ‘Like master, like man,’ d’ye see?” 

“Really, you know, Dank, I ought to dismiss 
Hobbs,” said Robin irritably. “He is getting to be 
«a dreadful nuisance. Always nosing around, trying 
to ———”’ 

“But after all, sir, you'll have to admit that he has 
made a puzzling discovery. Why should her luggage 
be marked with a B!’’ 7 

“T should say because her name begins with a B,” 
said Robin shortly. 

“In that case, it isn’t Guile.” | 


“Obviously.” The young man was thinking’ ver¥: 


hard, 

“And if it isn’t Guile, there-must be an excellent 
reason for her sailing under a false name. She 
doesn’t look like an adventuress.” 

R. Schmidt rewarded this remark with a cold stare. 
“Would you mind telling me what she does look like, 
Dank?” he enquired severely. Fi 

ITE lieutenant flushed. “I have not had the same 

opportunity for observation that you've enjoyed, 
sir, but | should say, off-hand, that she looks like a 
very dangerous young person.” 

“Do you mean to imply that she is — er — not alto- 
vether what one would eall right?” 

Dank grinned- “Don’t you regard her as rather 
perilously beautiful?” 

“Oh, | see. That’s what you mean. I[ suppose 
you got that from Hobbs, too.” 


isn 
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eare a hang whether I’m on the ship or ¢linging to 
a life preserver out there in the middle of the At- 
lantic. I have reason to know, Dank.” 

“So be it,” said Dank, but with doubt in his eyes. 
“You ought to-know. I’ve never spoken to her, 
s0-—— 

“She tiitnks you are a dreadfully attractive chap, 
Dank,” said Robin mischievously. “She said so only 
yesterday.” | 

Dank gave his Prince a disgusted look, and smoked 
on in silence. His dignity was ruffled. 

“Her Christian name is Bedelia,” ventured Robin, 
after a pause, 

“That doesn’t get us anywhere,” said Dank sourly. 

“And her mother is Irish.” 

“Which accounts for those wonderful Irish blue 
eyes that 

“So you've noticed them, eh?” 

“Naturally.” 7 

“T consider them a very dark gray.” 

“T think we'd better get back to the luggage, 
said Dank hastily. “Hobbs thinks she- is 


— 


66 H, Lord, Dank, don’t tell me what Hobbs 
thinks,” growled Robin. “Let her make use of 


all the letters in the alphabet if it pleases her. What 


is it to us? Moreover, she may be utilizing a lot of 
borrowed trunks, who knows? Or B may, liave been 
her initial before she was divorced and ——” 

“Divorced ?”’ 

“her maiden name restored,” coneluded Robin 
airily. “Simple deduction, Dank. Don’t bother 
your head about her any longer. What we know 
isn’t going to hurt us, and what we don’t know 

“Has'it ogcurred to you that Russia may have set 
spies upon you 

“Nonsense !” 

“It isn’t as preposterous as you —” 

“Come, old fellow, let’s forget Miss Guile,” eried 
Robin, slapping the heutenant on the ‘shoulder. 
“Let's think of the real peril,— Maude Applegate 
Blithers.”. He held up the ship’s paper for Dank 
to see and then leaned . (Continued on Page 10) 


“Not at all. I have an ex- 
cellent pair of eyes,” 

“What are you trying to get 
at, Dank?” demanded Robin 
abruptly. 

“I’m trying to get to the bot- 
tom of Miss Guile’s guile, if if 
please your royal highness,” said 
the lieutenant coolly. “It is hard 


to connect the G and the B, you “ A NEW ENGLAND JUNE | 


By BLISS CARMAN 


know.” 

“But why should we deny her 
a privilege that we are enjoying, 
all three of us? -Are wé not in 
the same boat?” 

“Literally and figuratively. 
That explains nothing, however.” 

“Have you a theory?” 

“There are many that we could 
advance, but, of course, only one 
of them eould be the right one, 
even if we were acute*enough to 
include it in our hst of guesses. 
She may have an_ imperative 
reason for not diselosing her 


identity. For instance, she may 
be running*’away to get married.” 
“That’s possible,” agreed 


“But not probable. She may 
be a popular music-hall favorite, 
or one of those peculiarly clever 
creatures known as the American 
newspaper woman, against whom 
we have been warned. Don’t 
you regard it as rather signifi- 
eant that of all the people on 
this ship she should be the one 
to attach herself to the unreeog- 
nized Prince of Graustark? Put 
two and two together, sir, and—” 

“T find it singularly difficult to 
put one and one together, Dank,” 
said the Prince ruefully. “No; 
you are wrong in both of your 
guesses, I’ve encountered music- 
hall favorites and I can assure 
you she isn’t one of them. And 

for your statement that she 
attached hereelf to me, you were 


These things IT remember 
Of New England June, 
Like a wivid day dream - Nor the peed music, 
In the arure mown, 

While one haunting figure 
Strays through every scene, 
Like the aoul of beauty 
Through her lost demesne 


Gardens full of roses 
And peonies a-blow 
In the dewy morning, 
Row on stately row, 
Spreading their gay patterns, These things I remember 
Crimson, pied and cream, 
Like some gorgeous fresco 
Or an Egstern dream. 


Nets of waving sunlight 
Falling through the trees; 

| Fields of gold-white daisies 
Rippling in the breeze; 
Lazy lifting groundswells, 
Breaking green as jade 

On the hlae beaches, 
Robin. Where the shore-birds wade. 


Out of every picture 

Still she comes to me 

W ith the morning freshness 
Of the summer sea,— 

A glory in her bearing, 

A sea-light in her eyes, 

Aa if she could not forget 
The Spell of Paradise. 


Thrushes in the deep woods, 
With their golden themes, 
Fluting like the choirs 

At the birth of dreama. 
Fireflies in the meadows 

At the gate of Night, 

With their fairy lanterns 
Twinkling soft-and bright. 


W IY vw aan nok 


Ah, thot in the roses, 
Nor the azure noon, 


Lies the l of June 

It is something finer, 

More unfading far, 

Than the primrose evening 
And the Silver Star. 


When the ghostly moonlight 
Walks my garden ground, 
Like a leisurely patrol 

On his nightly round, 


of the long age, 

While the slumbrous roses 
Neither care nor know. 
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shrieks “to arms!” very likely to be 
;cut off in the middle of a note. 

| Already John and his comrades are 
| pouring from their tents, or the little 
‘adobe cuartel, which they have made 
‘their own. He sees the flash of a/| 
machete, and looses his rifle in that 
direction as fast as his hands can 
work its breech-block to and fro. 
Perhaps he hears the thunder of the 
hoofs of stampeded cavalry horses. 
Perhaps, too, he catches sight of a 
peaked hat topping a rise. Dropping 
on one knee he takes quick afm and 
fires. If he is fortunate, the silhouet- 
ted form beneath that hat crumples 
in its saddle and falls in a huddled 
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posal, We had returned to Jammu, theee- | rofigh coat, round skull and -no occipital 
fore, with the intention of taking train for ‘ridge. Fowle, who has made an exhaustive 
Rawal Pindi, there to start) for Kashmir | study of the subject, holds that the panther 
proper over the cart road by tonga. The old | is simply a younger member of the leoparf® 
cheetah master,” however, suggested a | family, and that, with age, it gradually takes 


THRILLING SPORT. | 
HE long shadows of the pyramidal 
piles of the Hindu temples were cut- 
ting purple triangles on the still faces 
of the lily tanks when Fowle and I, hot, stiff, 


had been preying on the goat 
village for some months, and 
be just reaching that stage wh 
ginning to kill In pure want 
than for food alone. when one 
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Evidently Mr. Totten did not care for the refreshment. With the most courtly of smiles, he arose and left them to their bouillon 


PRINCE, GRAUS 


“A Author of Beverly of Graustark., Brewsters Millions, Etc. 
ustrations by R F Schabelity 


| 


SES; it is quite apparent that the 
| Blithers family intends to have a 


title at any cost,” she said, and her 
eves flashed. 

“Would you like to take a few 
turns, Miss Guile?” he inquired, a 
trace of nervousness In his manner. 
“I think I ean take you safely over 
the hurdles and around the bunk- 
He indicated the outstretched 
legs along the promenade deck and 
the immovable groups of chatterers 


ers, 


along the rail. 
Before deciding, she shot an investigating glance 


into the corner. Mrs. Gaston was not only there 
but .was engaged in conversation with the gray- 
mustached gentleman in a near-by chair. It re- 


about the world, arrives in the Catskills to visit the Truxon. 


FR wore Robin of Graustark, traveling 


Kings. VW. W. Blithers, self-made multimillionaire and 
doting father of an only daughter, Maude, prematurely decides 
on the Prince as a son-in-law. He knows that Graustark is 
financially embarrassed as a result of the Balkan wars, and with 
the Blithers millions in mind confides his domestic ambiti 
to his wife. Blithers calls at tH King villa and meets the Prince. 
He decides to lend Graustark $16,000,000 and departs for 
New York to confer with Count Quinnox, the Graustark Minister 
of War. Meanwhile it is decided to give a ball at Blitherwwood 
in honor of Prince Robin. Maude does not attend the ball, and 
Mr. Blithers, meeting the Prince the next day, apologizes and in- 
vites him to dinner and to be his son-in-law. Maude writes her 
parents that she and her former governess are going abroad, she 
under an assumed name, and expect to book passage on the 
Jupiter. Coincidently Prince Robin plans his return to Graustark, 
and sails under the name R. Schmidt, to avoid publicity. He meets 
a mysterious Miss Guile on board and is infatuated. She dis- 
covers that he is the Prince of Graustark. 


“He says his 


Gaston, a note of appeal in her voice. 


friend, Mr. Schmidt, is also a good ‘sailor. Isn't 
it perfectly wonderful ?” 
“I can’t see anything wonderful about it,” said 


Miss (Guile, fixing the ex-governess with a look 
that seared. 
“We were speaking of this rumored engagement 


of the Prince of Graustark and — er — what’s the 
name?” He glanced at his newspaper. “Miss 
Blithers, of course. I enquired of Mrs. — er 


Gaston if she happens to know the young lady. She 
remembers seeing her frequently as a very small 
child.” 
“In Paris,” said Mrs. Gaston, “One couldn't very 
well help seeing her, you know, She was the only 
child of the great Mr. Blithers, whose name was on 
every jone’s lips at the ——” 
Miss Guile interrupted. 


“It would be like the 


quired but half a glance to show that Mr. Totten 
was unmistakably interested in something the voluble lady had just said to him. 
“No, thank you, Mr. Sehmidt,” said Miss Guile hastily, and then hurried over 
to her chatr, a dist inet ¢lond on her stnooth brow, Robin, considering himself 
dismissed, whirled and went his way, a dark flush spreading over his | face. 
Never, in all his life. had he been quite so out of patienee with the world as on 
this bright sunny morning. | 
Miss (inile’s frown deepened when her abrupt appearance at Mrs. Gaston’s 
‘side caused that lady to look ap with a guilty start and to break off in the middle 
of «a sentence that had bewun with: “International marriages,.as a rule, are 


Ms. Totten arose and bowed with eourthe @race te the new arrival on the 
Die appenred te be 
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great Mr. Blithers to buy this toy prince for his daughter — as a family play- 
thing or human lap-dog, or something of the sort, wouldn't it?” 


Mr. Totten betrayed no. emotion save amusement. Miss Guile was watching 
through half-closed eyes. There was a noticeable stiffening of the prim figure 
of Mrs. Gaston. | 

“I've no doubt Mr. Blither® can afford to buy the most expensive of toys for 
his only child. You Americans vo in for the hixuries of life. What eould be 
more extravagant than the purchase of a royal lap-dog? The only drawback 
l can suggest is that the Prince might turn out to be a eur, and then where 
would Mr. Blithers be?’ 

“lt in more to the point to ask where Mies Blithers would be, Mr, Tetten, 
Mins Gluile, with smile that enused the feree old warrior te afterwards 
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the goat flocks of the 
iths, and. appeared to 
stage where it was be- 
re wantonness rather 
when one of the herd- 


HE vernacular 
of sports is 
most mystifying 


to the uninitiated. 
As a game grows in 
popularity there is 
created a jargon, a 
cant, and a “slang 
peculiarly its own. 
Baseball furnishes 
the most familiar 
example in this re- 
spect, and when an 


game of tennis de- 
plored the fact that 


those who accumulated “Love” the’ 


most, were the grouchiest. Had she 
known that “Love” means nothing, 
and nothing is so exasperating as 
nothing, she would have understood. 

Trap-shooting is the youngest of 
all the great sports: but it is increas- 
ing in popular esteem by jumps and 
bounds. It is estimated that there 
are over two hundred thousand men 
and women who face the Trap during 
the season. Gun Clubs exist in all 
cities and towns in the country. Like 
Baseball, Golf, Tennis and other 
pastimes, Trapshooting has risen to 
the dignity of a language of its own. 
When you hear a group of men and 
women discussing “Bulk” ° and 
“Dense,” “Full choke,” “Drop,” 
“Comb,” “Pull,” “Regulation birds,” 
know ye, they are Trap-shooters. 
For “Bulk” and “Dense”. mean the 
smokeless powders used by the 
shooters. “Full choke” explains the 
special boring of the gun-barrel: 
“Drop,” the inches the heel of the 
stock is below the sight when the 
gun is in. position at ‘the shoulder. 
“Comb”. is the crest of. the stock. 
“Pull” the power required to release 
the trigger. “Regulation birds,” the 
speed, height and angle of- the 
saucer-like targets known as “Blue- 
rocks,” “White-fliers,” etec., when 
thrown from the trap. 

The flying target pastime miakes 
many appeals to the lover of sports. 
It is a wonderful developer of self- 
reliance. It is your own game, and 
no one can do it for you. It is not 


a sport for the vacillating: for it* 


requires great concentration and.a 
happy blending of mental and 
physical attributes. The exercise in 
lifting to the shoulder, an eight- 
pound gun hundreds of times daily 
is a muscle-building factor and a 
sure death to insomnia. The recoil 
of the. gun acts as a stimulating 
massage for tired nerves and muscles. 

It has one great advantage over 
field shooting. There are many to 
whom it is abhorrent to destroy God's 


feathery creatures for sport. At the’ 


traps you shoot at inanimate clay; 
and to the most tender hearted, there 
can be no compunction in smashing 
+ the little black discs. All one’s 
mental faculties are |quickened, for 
the bird thrown from unknown 
angles with varying speed, made 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


old lady watching a. 


illusive by the 
force of wind cur- 
rents keeps one 
keenly alive to new conditions. Shoot- 
ing where.they ain’t” successfully, 
adds to the exhilaration of the game. 

As a promoter of correct living it is 
ever on the job. Local option and 
Fletcherism are not in it’ as deter- 
gents of one’s appetites. A contestant 
desiring success must be temperate 
in all things. A foggy brain or a 
gorged, overworked stomach, means a 
sluggish shooter, and a_ sluggish 
shooter means aé_ defeated  con- 
testant. Spartan abnegation is 
absolutely necessary to success. 
I recall some six years. since, 
while attending an important tourna. 
ment in the Middle West, a young 
shooter led the field at the close of 
the first day. He shot with such 
splendid rhythm and accuracy that 
he was picked by the experts as the 
probable winner of the trophy. That 
night he proceeded to “paint: the 
town.” When he appeared at the 


traps next morning he was blear-- 


eyed, nervous and sluggish, and at 
the end of the day he was at the 
tailend of the field of over two 
hundred shooters. I have shot with 
him many times-since, and nothing 
can persuade him to put another coat 
of paint on the town. The humilia- 
tion of defeat was the _ greatest 
temperance lecture possible. 
Trap-shooting is a splendid pas- 
time for women. It is a tonic for 
the nervous system and makes a 
woman agile and alert. I have shot 
in many matches with women and 
have never seen an ungraceful one at 
the traps. The sport is most suit- 
able to the gentle.sex, for woman's 
quick perception both of eye and 
brain are splendid factors in. the 
make-up of the shooter. In the be- 
ginning, women did not take to the 
shot gun because it was synonymous 


with death to the feathery denizens™ 


of the air. She who we ¢all Grand- 
mother, Mother, Aunt, Sister; Wife 


‘and Daughter love innocent nature 


too much to destroy it for sport. 
With the coming of the clay bird 
women shooters have become nearly 
as numerous as. women golfers and 
tennis players. In the shooting game 
she is not segregated; she is not 
classified aS a woman, but as a 
shooter. She meets all men shooters 
on an equality and there is nothing 
in which she so delights as, beating 
mere man at his own game.| Among 
the growing number of women 
trap-shooters, it is significant that 
two prominent eastern clubs are 
composed . of women members 
exclusively. 

The trap-shooting world embraces 
all-from potentate to peasant, from 
octogenarian to callow youth, from 
grizzly warridr to sweet sixteen; and 
all are happy when they call “Pull” 
and hear the referee announce 
“Dead.” 
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points of importance. * 


Teern/ TRARSH@TING 


The Sport Alluring for Everybody 


RAPSHOOTING is the ‘open door’’ leading to 
hours of pleasure and instruction. 


|. Thousands of men and women are regular attendants 
at the traps of the three thousand active gun clubs 
located in nearly every city and town. The country 
air, the zest of competition, the excitement attending 
the actual shooting at the elusive clay, targets and 
the keen delight following a well-aimed shot account 
for its tremendous popularity. Learning to shoot 


Is Not Difficult \ 


as every club welcomes the visitor. Instructions, guns and 
encouragement make the first trial a pleasure and freque ntly 
astonishes coacher because of unexpected ability of the novice. 
Go out to your gun club. Try ashot at the fleet little clay targets. 

‘There's a reason’? why T rapshooting is the “Sport Alluring.” 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


* The Sport Alluring” giving a man’s viewpoint about Tr apshooting, 
= and a valuable chapter on * Hints to Bevinners” « xplains many fine 


gives the actual experiences of women 
who have become expérts at the traps. 
Tells how they. learned to shoot and 
smooths out the ‘trough places” for women 
desirous of becoming good’ shots. State 
booklet wanted and address Dept. 283-5. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Established 1802 
WILMINGTON, 


‘Diana of the Traps’ 


DELAWARE 


IN EIGHT COLORS 


Either of these two 
beautiful art poster 
girls by Henry Hutt, 
reproduced in 8 
colors from the origi- 
nal oil paintings 


25 Cents 


The Ideal 
Den or Boudoir 
Poster 


The is expen- 

ave hand work on heavy 
white art board — not 
The postérs— are 
SS Ne i inches high and 10 
inches wide, carefully 
wrapped in white tissue 
ailed flat in heavy 
corrugated board andany damaged 
picture replaced. Money back if 


A regular $1.00 value for 
25 cents if you send at once. 


Barre Studio, 6642 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Be a Doctor of 
CHIROPRACTIC . 


Home anc 
Millions of people prefer drugless heal- —— 
ing to medicine- there is a big demand 


$3, 000to$5, 000 Yearly 


profes usely illustrated: aleo 14 big free charts 
anda soinelacienen makes study fascinating 
~easy. Fees earned quickly pay for course. 
Write for FREE sample 
Free Lessons trate ot catalog, names and ad a of 
quecesaful graduates and big book by ELBE RT HUBBARD. 


National Scheel of Chiropractic, Dept. 12. 1553 W. Madison, Chicago 
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Is the Object of This Free Prescrip- 
tion—Try It if your Eyes Give 
You Trouble. 


Thousands of people suffer from eye troubles 
because they do not know what to do. They 
know some good home remedy for every other 
minor ailment, but none for their eye troubles 
They neglect their eyes because the trouble is not 
sufficient to drive them to an eye specialist, who 
would, anyway, charge them a heavy fee. Asa 
last resort they go to an optician or to the five 
and ten-cent store, and Oftentimes get glasses 
that they do not need. or which, after being used 
two or three months, do their eyes more injury 
than good. Here ts a simple prescription that 
everyone should use. 


5 grains Optona (1 tablet). 
2 ounces water. 

Use three or four times a day to bathe the eyes. 
This prescription and the simple Optona system 
keeps the eyes clean, sharpens the vision and 
quickly overcomes inflammation and irritation: 
weak, watery, overworked, tired eyes and other 
similar troubles are greatly benefited and often- 
times cured by itsuse. Many reports show that 
wearers of glasses have discarded them after a 
few weeks’ use. It is-.cood for the eres. and con- 
tains no ingredient whieh would injure the most 
sensitive eyes of an infant or the aged. Any 
druggist can fillthis prescription very easily. Try 
it and know for once what real eye comfort is. 


CONQUER FAT 
Rout Obesity 


Will 
-@ Reduce 
Weight 


Without physical exercise, strict dieting or 
massaging. Contains no dangerous drogs. Rid 
yourseli of burdensome fat and enjoy the good 
things in life. Sent upon receipt of price $1.00. 
Booklet Free 
KELLER PHARMACAL CORPORATION 
1490 Broadway New York City 
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GETTING DOWN TO 


CASES AND CAISSONS 
BY WOLCOTT LECLEAR BEARD 


by Edward Borein 


Me 


OVE RHEARD | not long 
ago a grizzled atid wise old 
recruiting sergeant, imimae- 
ulate in his well-fitting umi- 
form, and none the less a 
good American because he 
had been born in County Clare, 
conversation that had behind it certain ulterior — 
shabby one shook a dubious head, | 

“IT can’t see it,” he said. “Soldiering in time of peace don’t make any hit with 
me, and even if we do have a little fuss with Mexico it wouldn't. be a war — it 
But there won't be any war. Those alphabetical. republics 


engage a shabby young man in 
The 


would be a picnic. 
are mediating.” 
The old sergeant spat seornfully. 
“Mediatin’!” he repeated. “Faith, it puts me in 
thryin’ for to mediate bechune a boarhound an’ a bull- tarrier 
bloek. For a little the dogs moight listhen. to the miaowin’. Thin they'd lose 
interest, an’ turrn to their own affairs again. No, lad, soon or late, as sure as 
th’ divvle wears petticoats, the war will come, There’s no way out, ye see.” 
“Anyway,” said the shabby young man, loath to quit his ee: ‘it wouldn’t 
he acwar: it would be a pienie.’y 
“So ye think,” answered thesald sergeant, gravely. so 
forgive them for —do millions av the men in this country think. 


mold ay three tomeats 
livin’ in the-nex’ 


may the saints 
So the 


fools - 


British thought when thim Boer farmers started to get on their hin’ legs. Yet, 
if ye remimber, t’'was no picnic they had. Anything, at’ any toime, may set 


two neighborin’ families to serappin’ aeross the line fence av their back yarrds. 
Anything, at anny toime, may set nations to se rappin’ in the same way. Spishally 
if wan family —or nation — wants peace, an’ so the other is decaved_ into the 
belafe thot it don’t dare fight. If Mexico is so decaved be us, Mexico will get 
licked sooner or later, But t’will be no pienie, lad!. The job what the British 
had wit’ the Boers, so will our job be wit’ the Gr’asers, The same, only worrse 
— far, far worrse!” 
HOUGH impressed, the young man still was incredulous. Beliefs so deeply 
rooted as those which he had &xpressed, die hard, 

“Why — hang it all!— we'd put half a million men in the field!” he protested. 

“Aye. All av thot. Maybe more, firrst an’ last,” agreed the sergeant. “Ajn’ 
may God pity most av those same men whin th’ toime comes! For — listhén, 
now !—— fightin’, even in th’ ranks, is a thrade what has to be larned loike anny 
other thrade. By sthrippin’ our coast definee foorts, we ean put wan arrmy 
corps — only wan, moind!— av thrained men in the field. The rest will be 
amachnres — rank amachures, arf’cers an’ all. They'll do th’ worrk. Yes, 
soon or late thim amachures’ll do ut! But befoor it’s done there'll be manny 
what have left their bones to whiten an’ bleach on thot burrnin’ desert. Manny 
what had no need te, an’ who "eudden if they had been peaper insthructed to 


wit’. so the counthry will pay high —- pay in ves an’ sorrow an’ 


peace ther way Peay cha oe bad heer 


pue foq uviseury 10 


“That war with Mexico may be averted is an encouraging prospect. 


being postponed is a military feeling that unfortunately seems to prevail. 
the following authoritative arucle is of timely interest as a forecast of maneuvers 


‘south of the Rio Grande in the spread of war. 
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That mediation 
shall have succeeded is to be hoped. That the occupation of Mexico is simply 


Not only did the sergeant speak with 
deep conviction, but deep feeling, as well. 
So, corivineed at last, the shabby young 
man became a “rooky,” officially known 
as Private John Smith. 

Disearding former beliefs and preju- 
dices with his shabby civilian kit, John hastens to assume those that go with his 
new uniform, First and foremost is the heartfelt conviction that our tiny stand. 
ing army, man for man, is the equal, if not the superior, of any, other in the 
world. He is quite right; facts, in the main, justify him. The second prejudice 
that he makes his own is an immeasurable contempt for the “amachure.”’ Here 
he is wrong. 

No words ever were truer than those of the old sergeant; “fighting, even in the 
ranks, is a trade that must be learned like any other trade.” True also it 1s 
that instruction on the drill-room floor or even in occasional maneuvers through 
a settled and civilized country go only a pitifully short way toward preparing 
the amateur for work on the frontier. A third truth is that the eustom, 
adhered to by many organizations, of allowing the enlisted men to elect their 
officers, is as bad as a custom.can be. An eflicient army can never be in the 
nature of a republic. Personal popuanty is a poor standerd b by which to judge 
4 man’s capacity for command, q 


In any event, 


—THE EDITOR 


Bi RLY as he would resent this statement, it nevertheless is true. John 
himself, in these early army days of his, is still in the amateur class, He, 
however, is associated with professionals, who know. To learn the many things ° 
necessary to lift himself from that elass will be comparatively easy for him. It 
is during this period of learning that the citizen under arms will suffer, It is 
through his suffering that the country will, pay the fearful price of which the 
sergeant spoke; “champagne prices for beer, and bad beer at that.” - But, having 
paid it, the citizen also will learn. Phen | he also will have graduated as a 
professional, and owing to his high average of intelligence, he will be the best 
there what is left of him. 

Then comes the day when the neighbors finally and definitely fall out, and 
their sons are called upon to fight in the quarrel of their respective houses. In 
our country, towns and eities are gay with bunting as The Girl J Left Behind Me 
crashes and rattles through the streets. Behind the bands many John Smiths, 
made and in the making, swing along in their khaki, as yet unsoiled, at two 
steps to the second, as the regulations require. 

The sidewalks. are lined with cheering men and tremulous with the white, 
fluttering handkerchiefs of the girls who are to be left behind — girls who ane 
sweethearts, sisters, wives or mothers, trying desperately to be brave as —_ 
women can be while giving to their country all that they love best in the worl 
A train vanishes around some curve, or a ship kicks her way out of a harbor. 
Many of the handkerchiefs now make more or less furtive dabse at the eyes of 
those who waved them. Men and women go on their various ways, wondering | 
what is to happen next. Se does John Smith wonder. 


While trying wainty to make himeelf camfortable on the seat of a “tenriat” 
mere the reil ef traneaport, (Continued an Fage 
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The Prince of Graustark Thinnest, 
(Continued from Page 5) 


back to enjoy his companion's rage. it seems fairly certain that her name Sheerest e 


An hour later Dank and Count’ is not Guile. We : 
Quinnox might have been seen seated “Nor is his ni ime Schmidt. That's Summer Holeproof Hose | 
side by side on the edge of a skylight no argument, sir.’ “ . 
at the tip-top of the ship’s structure, “Still we cannot take the chance, Guaranteed Six Months 
engaged in the closest conversation. my lad. We must put an end to this Ot _— wn diced 
There was a troubled look in the old fond adventure. Robin is our most sy ary Wear Holeproofs 
man’s eyes and the light of adventure precious possession. We must ie. ety & at tennis, golf, 
All th fone f in those Of his junjor. The sum and not why do you shake your head?” ec. RY cross-country 
ose Ce substance of their discussion may be “We are powerless, sir. If he ‘. 4 * “walking or danc- 
given ina brief sentence: Something makes up his mind to marry Miss | . Qs ing. ‘Treat’ them 
had Corns would have to be done to prevent Guile, he'll do it in spite of anything | 
Robin from falling in love with the we can do. That is, provided she is utd : 
‘ fascinating Miss Guile. of the same mind.” any 
Watch the feet that “He is young enough and stubborn . ‘God defend us, I fear you are r Six pairs will ac- 
° é enough to make a fool of himself over right,” groaned the old Count. “He : tually last sia 
now trip lightly. All of her,” the Count had said. “I wouldn't has months, and often 
a blame him, ‘pon my soul I wouldn't. times, and he is a w ul lad. I reca itaatiak tnt 
them had corns. She is very attractive—ahem! You the uselessness of the opposition that 
But the owners learned of must be his safeguard, Dank. Goin was set up against his lamented i oe ere i 
P “wie Meer and do as I suggest. You are a good mother’ when she decided to marry: ; te 
Blue-jay. ‘I hey applied it in looking chap. and you've nothing to Grenfell Lorry. ‘Gad, sir, it was like “% ri ‘sz | 21.) per box and up 
a minute. There was no more lose. So far as she is concerned, you butting into a stone wall. She said ‘ ¥ \ peers pits of mien s 
are quite as well worth while as the she would and she did. I fear me siz of 
pain. ‘The corn was forgotten. fellow known as R. Schmidt. There’s that Robinshas much of his mother men's or children’s 
And in two days the corn came no reason why you shouldn't make in him. | pairs of infants 
| the remainder of the passage pleasant Behold in me the first sacrifice,” Above Boxes gust . 
out. for her, and at the same time enjoy declaimed Dank, lifting his eyes 
yourself at nobody's expense.” heavenward. ea pairs of children’s 
“They know by instinct, confound “Oh, you will recover,” was the Ea ae ee 
Soon or late you will treat your ‘em,” lamented Dank, “they know, unsympathetic rejoinder. “It is for i box for three pairs 
the real article, and you can’t fool | him that I fear, not for you.” 
F ~ nv ‘em. She knows that he is the high “Recover, sir?” in despair. “I fear , hox for three pairs of 
ments. You will deal with corns in Women’s sik Holeproof stockings. Boxes of silk 


mutk-amuck in this party and she you misjudge my humble heart ——” 


de won't even look at me, you take my “Bosh! Your heart has_ been 
You will take them out, with no word for it.” through a dozen accidents of this | Mem with new pairs free. 
soreness, nv pain, no inconvenience. “At any rate, you can try; can’t character, Dank, and it is good fora 
Nearly half the corns in the you?” said the Count impatiently. hundred more. [Il rejoice when this ffelep. Cpraor lQSICI 
country are now ended by Blue-jey— ft command, sit? ended and we have him 
a million corns a month. “It is.” ; safe on his way to Edelweiss.” The genuine Sieciis are sold in your town. 
: “Very well, sir. I shall do my “That will not make the slightest Write for the dealers’ names. 
Why wait? Other ways, as you best.” . difference, sir. If he sets his head to We ship direct 


well know, don't really end a corn. “We can't afford to have him losing marry her he’ll do it if we take him where there's no 
Why don’t you try this easy, painless, 


his head over a pretty—er—a no to the North Pole. All Graustark dealer near, charges 
most effective way? body, perhaps an adventuress, — gat can't stop him, — nor old man prepaid, on receipt 
Why don't you try it now? this stage of the game. I much prefer Blithers either. Besides, he says he of remittance, 
the impossible Miss Blithers, Dank, to isn’t going to Edelweiss immedi 
| oleproof Hosiery Co. Invitation, Member 
e this captivating unknown. At least ately. Milwaekee, Wis ce Leaders of th 
—_ we know who and what she is, and “That is news to me.” | | Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, ey es Conade 
what she represents. But we owe it “I thought it would be. He came Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
to our country and to Dawsbergen to to the decision not more than twoe Mode of the beet aediiie. ollk 
For Corns see that he doesn't do anything — hours ago. He is determined to spend oe raf’ with reinfotes page Sipe 
er—foolish. We have five days left a couple of weeks at Interlaken.” vane et at are guaranteed wo ON 


wear the gloves themselves 


88 end 28 eente-<at Druggists of this voyage, Dank. They may be Interlaken? Gloves Gelade 
fatal day s lor him, if you do not come “Ves. Miss Guile expects to atc p Sin WOMEN all nee and sizes. No bulky 
They de not pall é6ut 
to the rescue. th » for fortni ht after le sean a 
r ere or a ortnig altel! Caving of ale rite for prices and the free book that tells 
Baue & Black, Chicago and New York “They may be fatal days for me, Paris.” at} abens Saame oe 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies said Dank, looking out over the ~_«7 must remonstrate with Robin silos 
ocean. : at once,” declared the old man. “He 
CHAPTER XIL, is needed in Graustark. He must be 
Here’s Real Pleasure THE LIEUTENANT REPORTS, made to realize the importance 
Escape the heat and monotony of these tong; languld IVE days later as the Jupiter was Of——" 


days by an outing, vacation or exploring eo - an 


Old Town Cancé 


“And what are you going to do if 
he declines to’ realize anything but 
the importance of a fortnight in the 


discharging passengers at Ply- 
mouth, Count Quinnox and Lieutenant 
Dank stood well forward on the prom- 


has stood the 


It will open a world of new summertime p! to met sh: Frau?” 

wou, The “Old Town’ ie stvena and enade deck watching the operations. shadow Ol the Jung Frau?” test for thirty 
gracetel—seete rred by experienced canoeists. 2000 The vounger man was moody and Deuce, take it, I don’t know, years. Why 

Canoes instock—ayentsevery where—send torcataloy. eat Dank.” The Count's brow was not test it your 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 226 Main St., Old Town, distrait, an unusual condition for him ay Pe thi sic acif? Buy a box 

“Where the stream in witchin’ play aine, but one that had been noticeably re- and he anything du for 25c. If after us 
Goes laughin ou, jest pushin’ all the 0.8.4. current during the past two or three an unconquerable soldier. ing half you do not 


lidies out bis way.” think it equal to any 


days. “T told him we were expected ‘to 


E. R. Marden. Prest. 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you 
live or what your oceupation. I will 
teach you the Real Estate business by 


NATIONAL co we RATIVE REALTY CO. 
Q-584 Marden Building, Washington, D. 


“What is on your .mind, Dank?” 
asked ithe Count ‘abr uptly. 

Dank started. “It's true, then? I 


do look as much'‘of a‘fool as I feel; 


“Pretty mess I've made of the. busi- 
ness,” lamented Dank surily. “Put- 
ting myself up as a contender against 


“This is serious——- more serious 
than I thought.” 

“It's horrible,” declared Dank, but 
not thinking of the situation from 
the Count's point of view. 


“Out with 


reach home by the end of next week. 


and he said that a quiet fortnight in 


Alps would make new me ‘0 of all 
of us.’ 
“Do you mean to say he expec ts me 


eh?” There was bitterness in his to dawdle ——— 
———— — usually cheery voice. “More than that, sir. Ae also ex- 
I Will Make You “Feel like a fool, eh?” growled the pects me to dawdle too. I shall 
Prosperous old soldier. ’ probably shoot myself before the two 


weeks are over.” 
“IT have it! I shall 
Gaston into my confidence. 


take Mrs. 
It is the 


occurred to you to wonder why she 
drags you off on the slightest pretext 
when you happen to be In the way? 
Why, by jove, sir, it was only yester- 
day that she asked me to come and 


powder, no matter what the 
price, your dealer will re 
fund your money. 


Freeman Perfume Co., 
Dept. 55. Cine incinnati, 


It will not cost you one cent to 
a tine baseball ontfit. in 
cluding a COMPLETE SUIT, 
cap shirt, pants and belt: Chest 
Protector, heavy wire, padded 


lel pear love a fellow like Robin, and dreaming only hope, I fear. I shall tell her that Mask Catcher's Mitt or Field. 
and’ help you make big | | that I could win out, even fora min- he is——" Ash Hat. etc. Well made aud 
at once. Can arrange for spare ute! Lord, what an ass am! hope there,” said Dank ped 
tunity for men without mania to Why we've only made it worse, mournfully. Haven't you noticed Dkg. send us & when collected. 
Count. We've touched him with the how keen she is to have them together 
Free. Write to-day spur of rivalry, and what could all the time? She's as wily as a fox. 
more calamitous than that?” Never misses a chance, Hasn't it NATIONAL GIFT T COMPANY 


861 Church St., Eimira, N.Y. 


$25.00 A WEEK 


If you are tired of drudying for others, get into the 


, Mail Order business and become ind dent. Yo 
“We do not know who or what she look at the waves. Said she'd found i ome by mail, We 
mar splendid place to them from, m how, ‘urmish everything. Begin 
see are tiv fenceou 
“Il bes your pardon, sir, but we do just as if the whole damned Atlantic , No canvassing Swall capital. Rich re 
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had been preying on the g 
village for some months, a 
be just reaching that stage 
ginning to kill in pure wa 
than for food alone, when 


THRILLING SPORT. a We had returned to Jammu, there- | rough coat, round skull and no occipital 
HE long shadows of the pyramidal fore, with the intention of taking train for 'ridge. Fowle, who has made an exhaustive 
piles of the Hindu temples were cut- Rawal Pindi, there to start for Kashmir | study of the subject, holds that the panther 
ting purple triangles on the still faces | PTOPeT Over the cart road by tonga. The old | js simply a younger member of the leoparf 


of the lily tanks when Fowle and I, hot, stift,| °Reet#h master,” 
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however, suggested a family, and that, with age, it gradually takes 
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Dr Hugo Munsterberg 


The Great Need of Our Time 


By Hugo Munsterberg 


Professor of Psychology, Harvard University 


SKED what the really great things are which mankind has won 
in the last thousands of years, the imagination rushes to all 
‘kinds of technical wonders. Steamships and the railways 
are pictured and further back the gunpowder and the printing 
press; we admire the great cities which men have built and 
the which they have dug; and there seems no end to the glorious 
achievements. But when we begin to think seriously and pierce a little 
deeper, we soon discover that all these outer things are, after all, less 
important and less decisive than some of the inner great changes which 
have come to mankind. The message of love which religion brought, 
the gospel of freedom, the spirit of culture, the belief in the blessing of 
work, the awaking of the social conscience, have all changed the world 
more than any of the outer wonders. Every great revolution has come 
from the human heart. | 

It is not different when we think: what is the really great need of today? 
What ought to be changed to make our life more worth living and to raise 
our nation to unprecedented heights? Of course, much might be im- 
proved in our surroundings. Many inventions might serve us; many 
measures might help us: and yet the greatest must still come from within. 
,.We need again a great new message to stir the soul of the nation. We 
‘have the spirit of freedom and of love and of work and of good will. Yet 
there is something deeply wrong 3 : 
with our time, and a better’ to- 
morrow can be hoped for only if 
a great change comes to our inner 
world. 

The thousand social ailments of 
our day can be cured only by one 
remedy: our generation needs [ 
more self-control, more discipline. - 
It is easy to draw an absurd cari- j[/ 
cature of discipline, as if it meant 
-a kind of old-fashioned tyranny, 
which forces. the will of one man 
on another. There is a nobler 
kind of discipline: a man is to be- 
come his own master, instead of 
being a slave to the tyranny of his 
low and cheap desires. 


[t was different in the past. 
American life of earlier periods 
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and streams abound in gamey fish— ° 
pike, black bass, crappies, muscal- 
longe, pickerel, trout, etc. 

Camping and Outing Resorts are easily 
reached by automatic block signal train . 
service of the 
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Northern Pacific 


For those who seek the mountain fastnesses, the finny tribes in lakes and 
| streams, the awe inspiring phenomena of nature. 


Minnesota Lakes 


‘times persuaded, and sometimes bribed; but he has seldom a chance to 


learn obedience. And yet he who has not learned to be obedient can 
never really master himself. The kindergarten method of play is creeping 
into school life; our youngsters follow only the path of least resistance. 
They learn a thousand pretty things in the school, and not the chief thing 
which makes life worth living; to do their duty. Is it surprising that this 
go-as-you-please feeling streams into all channels of our public life? | 
The nation sees with terror the waste of its natural resources. The 
riches of forests and rivers and mines are shamelessly wasted. The 
timber is burned and not replanted; millions of tons of coal are ruined in 
the mines. If there were more self-discipline in the spirit of the country, 
such selfish destruction would be checked. The duty to the coming 
generations would call a halt. The whole nation denounces corruption 
and graft. The police is ineffective; the street cleaning is wretched; the 
municipal life everywhere is riddled, not by real viciousness, but simply 
by this thoughtless, careless public feeling, which shrinks from any stern 
demand and lets things go as selfishness shapes them. The mud in our 
streets and the mud in our politics cry for the broom of discipline. If 
youth does not learn self-control and discipline and the spirit of obedience 
to authority, it can be no surprise that there are twenty times more murder | 


cases to the million of population in our country than in western Europe, 


and a hundred times more railway 
accidents than over there. 

In one complaint all layers of 
our nation agree: the cost of living 
is too high. But no tariff can 
eradicate the fundamental evil. 


[F the lesson of self-discipline had 

been learned, no one would crave 
the new-fashioned gowns which 
adds much to the cost of living, 
when last season’s gown might 
just as well be used. But we pay 
not alone with our purse: we have 
to pay with our health and our 
nerves, with our conscience and 
our morality, because this lack of 
self-discipline makes all the selfish, 
frivolous and lascivious desires 
grow rankly. The auto, the kino 
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was modest, hard and under the 
authority of the church. The 
puritanic spirit held the masses in 
firm control, and the simplicity of 
the rigid pioneer life checked the 


frivolous mind. | But the world 
has moved on. e country has 


become abundantly rich; a love of 
luxury has overflooded the nation. 
Gigantic cities have swollen up, 
and the craving for pleasyre has 
soread from the white ways of the 
wig towns to the smallest village. 
The church has lost much of its 
hold, the old faith has crumbled, 
and the nation has replaced it by 
the one great creed of efficiency, 
of success, of worldliness. 
The new fashioned scheme be- 
in the school days—nay, even 
the nursery. The child no 


longer learns to submit to a stern 
, but is welcome to do 


as he He is sometimes 
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and physically. and the tango have become the 
symbols of our amusement craving 
varied trout fishing. time. All kinds of little remedies 


are prescribed. Sexual education 
is to help us: and yet no more 
learning about sexual life can help 
a community which does not find 
in its own sense of duty and dis- 
cipline the energy to suppress the | 
immoral impulse. The time of 
the little remedies for the national - 
waste, for living beyond our means 
for corruption and graft, for vice 
and crime, has passed; and the 
muckrakers do not help either. 
Only one thing can help us: a 
serious appeal to the conscience of 
the nation to believe again in 
discipline and self-control. And this 
belief must be planted in the heart 
of every Amercian boy and girl. 
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descent upon Paris had scarcely 
begun when the good ship steamed 
away for Antwerp, Bremen and 
Hamburg. For some unaccountable 
reason Miss Guile and her companion 
preferred to travel alone to Paris. 
They had a private compartment, 
over which a respectful but adaman- 
tine conductor exercised an authority 
that irritated R. Schmidt beyond 
expression. What did she mean by 
stationing an officious hireling before 
her door to order him away when he 
undertook to pay her a friendly visit? 
to offer his own and Hobb’s serv- 
ices in case they were needed in Paris. 
Why should she lock her confounded 
door anyway,—and draw the cur- 
tains? 

To begin with, she certainly made 
no effort to conceal the fact that she 


instant the tender drew alongside to 
take off the passengers. As a matter 
of fact, she seemed to be making a 
point of it. And yet, the evening 
before, she had appeared rather 
enchanted with the prospect of seeing 
him at Interlaken. 


T was not until the boat-train was 

nearing the environs of Paris that 
Hobbs threw some light over the 
situation, with the result that it 
instantly became darker than ever 
before. It appears that Miss Guile 
was met at the landing by a very 
good-looking young man who not only 
escorted her to the train but actually 
entered it with her, and was even 
now enjoying the luxury of a private 
compartment as well as the contents 
of a large luncheon hamper, to say 
nothing of an uninterrupted view 
of something far more inspiring than 
the scenery. 

“Frenchman?” inquired Dank list- 
lessly. 

“American, I should say, sir,” said 
Hobbs, balancing himself in the cor- 
ridor outside the door and. sticking 
his head inside with more confidence 
than a traveler usually feels when 
traveling from Cherbourg to Paris. 
“But 1 wouldn’t swear to it, sir. I 
didn’t ‘ear a word he said, being quite 
some distance away at the time. 
Happearances are deceptive, as I've 
said a great many times. A man may 
look like an American and still be 
almost anything else, see wot I mean? 
On the other hand, a man may look 
like almost nothing and still be 
American to his toes. I remember 
once saying to——” : 

“That's all right, Hobbs,” broke in 
R. Schmidt sternly. “We also 
remember what you said, so don’t 
repeat it.” 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir. Did | 
mention that he wears a straw ‘at 
with a crimson band on it? Well, if 
I didn’t, he does. Hincidentally, 
they seemed greatly pleased to see 
each other. He kissed her hand, and 
looked as though he might have gone 
even farther than that if it ‘adn't 
been for the crowd ——” 

“That will do!” said Robin sharply, 
a sudden flush mounting to his cheek. 

“Very good, sir. Shall I get the 
bags down for the porters, sir? I beg 
pardon, sir,———” to one of the three 
surly gentlemen who sat facing the 


travelers from Graustark — “my 
fault entirely. I don’t believe it is 
damaged, sir. Allow me to——” 


“Thank you,” growled the stranger. 
“I can put it on myself,” and he 
jerked his hat out of Hobbs’ hand and 
set it at a rather forbidding angle 
above. a jowering brow. “Look what 
you're doing after this, will you?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Hobbs agree- 
ably. “It’s almost impossible to see 
without eyes in the back of one’s 
head, don’t you know. I ‘ope ——” 

“All right, all right!” snapped the 
man, glaring balefully. “And let me 
tell you something else, my man. 
Don’t go about knocking Americans 
without first taking a look. Just bear 
that in mind, will you?” 


was trying to avoid him from the]: 
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Leopard Hunting the Vale Kashmir. 


By Lewis R. Freeman. 


THRILLING SPORT. 
T HE long shadows of the pyramidal 

piles of the Hindu temples were cut- 

ting purple triangles on the still faces 
of the lily tanks when Fowle and I, hot, stiff, 
gore and disgusted‘after a bootless drive for 
tiger in the Jammu’ jungles, dropped from 
the howdah of the kneeling elephant and 
started toward the gateway of the bungalow 
which the Maharajah had put at our dis- 
posal for the visit. 

“Don't believe there’s a tiger in the whole 

state,” ejaculated Fowle weariedly, kicking 
the kinks out of his cramped legs. “Don’t 
believe there’s even a panther, Don’t be- 
lieve—” 


Just what else my distinguished com- 
panion did not believe never transpired, for 
before the sentence was finished a tawny 
bolt shot over a wall, landed in the middle of 
the cleanly swept road, and bounded again 


- into the air, this time to come down with a 


joyous “whouf” at Fowle’s feet. Looking 
back from the top of the wall which I had 
gained at a single leap and scramble, I was 
just in time to see Fowle, recoiling from the 
attack of the giant leopard which had reared 
with the apparent intention of seizing his 
throat, trip on the coping and go rolling out 
of sight down ihe stone steps of a lily tank. 
An instant later a tall dogra, turbaned and | 
in livery, dashed out of the garden gate, 


. dragging a second leopard at the end of a 


leash. The first animal reared on his hind 
legs again, and not till then did I see that 
he, like the other, was hooded and muzzled, 


and Wangled the loose end of a leash at his 


neck: also that thé rearing attack was noth- 
ing more than feline playfulness, the gam- 
bols of the overgrown kitten that he was. 
Fowle, luckily, had managed to bring up on 
the last step at the brink of the tank, and 
now, bruised and bedraggled, came limping 
back into the road again. Fortunately, he 
was Irish and had a keen and inclusive sense 
of humor; else he would have followed the 
usual Indian custom and proceeded to beat 
the innocent cause of the diversion, thus 
alienating at the outset an individual who 
was responsible for some of the best hunt- 
ing -we enjoyed during our long jaunt 
through the Himalayas. 

The animals were the Maharajah’s favor- 
ite hunting cheetahs, explained the native— 
whom we now saw to be very old in spite of 
his keen eye and erect carriage—and were 
as harmless as kittens except when their 
blood was up after a kill. He had been tak- 
ing them out for their evening airing, and 
the larger one had broken away from him 
in the garden. We had leaped the ten-foot 
wall in a spirit of pure fun, and his subse- 


“ quent antics had been actuated by nothing 


more than animal spirits. All this, of 
course, in Hindustani, which my companion 
translated to me afterward. 


Fowle was not long in recognizing the old 


native as the most famous “cheetah master” 


and wild anima! tamer in the north of India, 
and even I, a stranger in the country, had 
heard of his marvelous work in subduing 
vicious tigers. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that we should complain to him regard- 
ing the ill-luck that had attended our hunt 
and ask for his advice. Our visit to Jammu, 
which is the winter capital of Kashmir and 
lies at the foot of the mountains on the edge 
of the plains of the Punjab, was the result 
of a promise made us by that somewhat 
erratic potentate, the Maharajah, by whom 
we had been received in audience at the 
Durbar a few months earlier, to give us some 
good hunting if we would pay a visit to that 
point later in the year. We were on our 
way to Kashmir and the upper Indus, but as 
the side trip to Jammu was the matter of 
but a day or two we had decided to make it. 
On our arrival at Jammu, however, we had 
found the Maharajah absent “on affairs of 
state,” and although comfortable accommo- 
dations were put af*our disposal, and a cou- 
ple of elephants turned over for our use, the 
facilities were not sufficient to make any- 
thing approaching a successful hunt pos- 
sible. In the heart of the Himalayan for- 
ests one may hunt with a few native beat- 
era, or, by shooting from a platform erected 
over a “bait,” with practically no help at all; 


posal. We had returned to Jammu, there- 
fore, with the intention of taking train for 
Rawal Pindi, there to start for Kashmir 
proper over the cart road by tonga. The old 
“cheetah master,” however, suggested a 
change of plans. It was true, he said, that 
no good sport could be offered us around 
Jammu in the absence of the Maharajah, un- 
less we might be interested in going out 
with the cheetahs after black buck; but by 
sending our heavy baggage around to Srin- 
agar, the capital of Kashmir and the shikar 
base for hunts in all that part of the coun- 
try, by the Rawal Pindi route, and going into 
the valley by one of the foot routes for 
which he would furnish us a guide, we would 
pass through the greatest leopard or pan- 
ther country in India and might get a 
chance at a tiger. This we decided to do, 
and in the couple of days which were neces- 
sary to get pack coolies together had the 
chance of enjoying a morning with the chee- 

hs after buck, a unique and exciting sport 

which I shall write at another time. 


The best route for our purposes, the old 
man said, would be the direct one-—nineteen 
stages and 178 miles long—from Jammu to 
Srinagar, but as this was practically the pri- 
vate way of the Maharajah and its use would 
have entailed considerable red tape, it was 


decided that what is known as the Pir Panjal. 


route should be followed. It is customary 
to start on this route from Gujrat, on the 
main line of the Northwestern Railway, but 
by making a couple of. dayS’ march across 
country to Nowshera we were able to save 


retracing our steps and, what was more im- | 


portant, to get the benefit of the old “chee- 
tah master’s” help in rounding up a good lot 
of “hill” coolies. 


practicable most of the season for ponies, | 


but as we were venturing in very early in 
the spring coolies were considered prefer- 
able in case the road was badly torn by 
slides. The arrangements were perfectly 
made, and, thanks to the care with which 
the men had been picked, our transport for 
this part of our journey proved the most ef- 
ficient we had all summer. 


Just about 90 per cent. of the success of 
a Himalayan journey depends upon. the 
transport, and with this working well such 
incidentals as failure to find game, an ab- 
normal lot of rain, wettings at river fords 
and the like are rarely of much moment. 
But it is a rather unfortunate circumstance 
that the well planned trip is always the one 
about which there is the least to write, for 
it is a fact that nine-tenths of one’s ‘““mate- 
rial” consists of mishaps. ‘Because our 
transport was so well handled there were no 
mishaps on this stage of our journey, and I 
am passing it over somewhat more hurriedly 
than it deserves in order to arrive the more 
quickly at some later incidents which befell 
further along. It is just as well, in fact, 
that one should set himself resolutely 
against attempting descriptions of scenery 
from the moment the first of the Himalayan 
foothills are entered, for the task is beyond 


him in kind, in the first place, and, in the } 
For Kash-' 
mir, therefore, all the description I shall at-! 
tempt, in this article, at least, is that “it is| 


second, there is too much of it. 


a full-size land of lakes and mountains and 
rivers, for the making of which Switzerland 
might have served as the ‘1 to 10’ working 
model.” 


The hunting proved to be all that the old 
dogra had claimed for it, and although we 
did not get a chance at a tiger, the ideal 
conditions for panther shootMg furnished all 
the sport we had any right to hope for. Even 
our shikar went smoothly, however, and al- 
though Fowle realized his ambition of 
breaking his regimental leopard record by 
bringing down an eight-foot five-inch male, 
there were few moments of real excitement. 
Two or three of the incidents may, neverthe- 
less, be of some interest. But first a word 
a the terms “leopard” and “pan- 


many accounts of in India one 
finds them referred to as two distinct spe- 
cies of the cat family. The larger of the so- 
called especies is referred to as leopard, and 
ie claimed to differentiate from the other in 
having a brighter color. with a smooth coat, 


but im the jungle country bunting meant 
elephants and hundreds of beat- 


1 


and an elongated skull with a pronounced 
occipital ridge. The smaller animal, called 
panther, & ts averred, has a paler color, 


The Pir Panjal route is | 


| rough coat, round skull and no occipital 


ridge. Fowle, who has made an exhaustive 
study of the subject, holds that the panther 
js simply a younger member of the leoparf 
family, and that, with age, it gradually takes 
on all the averredly differentiating charac- 
teristics of the latter. As he ‘S: occasion 
to expatiate on his theory 6ver The body of 
every one of the-dezen-or more of the big 
‘cats that fell to his rifle during this stage of 
our journey, I had ample opportunity to 
master the intricacies of his argument. The 
subject is, however, too technical a one to 
go into here. 

We did not have the time to set bait and 
watch over it at night, and our hunts usually 
consisted of spirited drives of four or five 
hours at the end of each short day’s march. 
The village were always ready to run out 
on an occasion of this kind for two or three 
/annas—four to six cents—apiece, and, unless 
there was some particular place where they 
bad a panther located, the usual procedure 
was to have a line of from twenty to forty 
\of them beat “down the wind” to us in a 
“nullah” or ravine. These drives would 
nearly always bring down black buck, nil- 
gali, antelope, chikari and wild boar, but 
save when in need of meat these were 
usually allowed to pass unmolested. The 
panthers, if they had not stealthily slipped 
back through the line of the beaters, would 
come slinking along, dodging from bush to 


deer and pigs had passed, and often only 
just ahead of the yelling natives. Indeed, 
the latter were ones who took the real | 
; Chances . in the hunt, for it is very rarely | 
a well-placed bullet will feil to stopthe 
charge of the maddest leopard. The clever- , 
_ness which these sturdy hiilmen sometimes 


well illustrated on our afternoon huft at 
Thanni Mandi. 

The beat came along the hiiiside and put 
‘up a strapping black and yellow beast, which 
came trotting directly down upon Fowle,. 
who was seated upon a boulder. 
back at a gallop as he stiffened up to fire, 
and only one of his two quick shots took ef- 
aa. wound was the merest scratch, 
evidently; for we found only a tuft of fur 
and no blood, but it seemed to have made 
the big cat very angry and reckless of con- 
sequences. Straight back at the wavering 
line of beaters it charged,.and then, disdain- 
ing to take advantage of the gap they opened 
up to let it through, sprang upon and bore 
down a grizzled old hillman who had been 
beating a sheep's hide drum. His compan- 
ions scattered like chaff, but neither Fowle 
nor I dared shoot immediately for fear of 
hitting the beater. The panther, which was 
an unusually large one, had ample time to 
maul fatally the native before we could get 
in a position for a safe shot, and this it ap- 
peared was what was about to happen. To 
our surprise and relief, however, we saw as 
we closed in, not a mangled, lifeless body 
beneath the cruel jaws and paws of the 
snarling cat, but rather a very cool and de- 
| liberate old fox of a hillman who peony ore 
“feeding” the folds of his loin cloth into the 
mouth of his adversary. Fowle crumpled up 
the animal with an aimost point-blank shot 


through the spine, and we dragged it off to | 


find the plucky beater considerably 
scratched, but hardly nibbled by the terrible 
teeth. It was quite the coolest thing of the 
kind I ever saw, but, it appears not quite | 
so extemporaneous as it looked. The “first , 
rule,” it seems, on being attacked by a 
leopard, is to provide him with something 
to chew in order to divert his attention from | 
one’s own anatomy. The butt of a gun, a. 
revolver, a stick or a sun helmet are the’ 
usual prescription, but since the unlucky 
beater had none of these things, and since. 


from his hands, he offered up his loin cloth, 


had been preying on the goat flocks of the 
village for some months, and. appeared to 
be just reaching that stage where it was be- 
ginning to kill in pure wantonness rather 
than for food alone, when one of the herd- 
ers, wrapped in a brown rizal or blanket,. 
fell asleep in the midst of his flock one day. 


Taking advantage of the occasion, the leop- 


ard in question charged into the flock and, 
evidently mistaking in the confusion the 
hairy brown bundle for one of the goats, 
seized the man by the leg and dragged him 
into the bushes. Here he was found by some 


| of his friends, who had rushed to his assist- 
ance on hearing his cries, with jist enough . 


life left to be able to tell how thie thing had 
happened. . The leopard continued to kill 
goats in increasing numbers after that, and 
then, about a week before our arrival, at- 
tacked and badly mauled a woman who had 
gone to the stream for water. Upon this 
‘the villagers, armed with spears, clubs and 


a single old blunderbuss, organized a hunt, 


and after cornering the beast in a densé 
thicket, succeeded in wounding it. Believing 
that, because they heard no movements, the 
animal was dead, one of the more cour- 
ageous of them crawled in to investigate. 
No sooner had he disappeared from sight 
than a great commotion arcse in the heart 


‘of the thicket, and right then and there, 


within hearing but out of sight of all of the 


bush, long after the first flight of frightened | 


show in saving themselves from attack was | 


yelling and drumming vill«cers, the venture- - 


some hillman was chewed and clawed to 
death by the leopard. Finishing his grew- 
some work, the latter charged out through 
the ring of natives, knocking a couple of 
them over, and made his escape, apparently 
little the worse for the slugs from the old 
“jezall” which had been discharged at his 
| already scarred 


News travels quickly in the wilds of the 
frontier, and-for several days before our ar- 
rival at Aliabad Sarai word had been coming 
_ to us of the progress of events in the terror- 
ized village. Word had also gone ahead to 


, the village of the presence of sahibs on 
‘It broke | 


_ shikar in the country, and it was at Baram- 
galla, in the picturesque Rattan Pir hiils, 
that a delegation came to us praying that 
we hasten'on to the relief of the panic- 
stricken hillmen. Accordingly we started 
early and traveled late the following day, 
making two stages.in one and arriving in 
Aliabad Sarai in time to make a preliminary 
survey of the ground beforé dark. In spite 
of the presence of a: herdsman, the leopard 
had charged into another goat flock that 
day, killed several of the animals and car- 
ried one away. The natives claimed to have 
him approximately located.in a brush-cov- 


ered hillside near the village, and this we 
made. arrangements to beat the following | 


morning. 


At daybreak one of the natives. who had 
been set to watch the thicket came in to 


report that he had discovered the leopard | 7 


lying asleep, and would take us out so we 
could kill it before it awoke, We marched 
gingerly off to the spot indicated, only to 
find that the native, whase imagination was 
overly active through the fact that he had 
been badly mauled by a leopard a few weeks 
reviously, had mistaken the shadow-mottled 
place ‘on the ground for the yellow and 
| black spots of the village terror. A little 
further along, however, one of the natives 
picked up a panther trail and assured us 
‘that the object of our search was near at 
hand. 
cover at this point, inclined to the opinion 
| that the beast was hidé#en in the dense 
| thicket farther up the hill, and gave orders 
‘for the beaters to deploy above while we 
went below to intercept the quarry. Half 
way down the hill two natives who were in 


his drum and drum-sticks had been’ Fens Gay the act of passing a small but thick clump 


‘of bush, broke into a run, and Fowle, who 


the only thing he had left not of flesh , ane was a hundred yards above, also shouted 


blood. 


we had the satisfaction of “delivering” the 
neighborhood from an especially vicious | 
leopard which had been decimating the, 
flocks and even attacking the villagers them- | 
selv This incident was interesting in | 
that it marked the passing of an animal that 
was apparently rapidly becoming one of 
those terrors of the Himalayan villeges, “« 
man-eating leopard.” 


¢* 


At one of the villages—Aliabad- Sarai—. 


The beset in 


‘geome directions or warning which | could 


not make out. Stepping close to the thicket 
I peered in, but although the unmistakable 
penther odor indicated the imminent pres- 
ence of such an animal, | was unable to 
make out anything. Gathering from my 
' companion’s gestures rather than his words 
| that he was trying to tell me to get away, 
started off, none too leisurely: down the 
hill. At the same instant the panther broke 
cover on the opposite side of the 
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Fowle, noting the lightness of the _ . 
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streets, July 19, 1857, Dr. Carter reading the 


services, and Rev. Dr. Smith—at that time 
president, of Princeton College, New Jersey 
—preaching the sermon. St, Luke’s parish 
was organized August 23 of the same year, 
with Dr. T. J. White, Dr. Mathew Carter 
and William Shore as trustees. Services 
were now held in a building rented by the 


» |organization on Main street near Second, 


with Dr. Carter officiating every Sunday. - 

Mr. Birdsall, a Protestant Episcopal mis- 
sionary, preached his first sermon in the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, Downey Block. The Episco- 
palians took over the unfinished church on 
the hill from the Protestant Society. The 
building was completed, and christened St. 
Athanasius Church. Here the Episcopalians 
continued to worship until Christmas, 1883, 
the property being sold to the county for 
the erection of the Courthouse, when a new 
church site was purchased on Olive, between 
Fifth and Sixth streets, and the name of the 
organization, a little later, changed to St. 
Paul’s Church. 3 

But in the meantime churches of other de- 
nominations were coming into existence. 
The first Baptist sermon was delivered in 
Los Angeles by a Rev. Mr. Freeman in 
1853, the first regular services being con- 
dicted by Rev. Mr. Fryer, during 1860. He 
continued for a year, after which there is a 


blank in the local history of this church 


until 1874. 

In 1862 the Congregational B’nai B'rith 
was formed under the pastorate of Rabbi A. 
W. Edelman, the synagogu2 being built in 
1873, on Fort (now Hill) street between Sec- 
ond and Third streets. It was a good brick 
structure, and the chureh prospered from 
the beginning. 

The Rev. Alexander Parker preached the 
first Congregational sermon in this city. He 
was a Scotchman by birth, and a graduate 
of the Oberlin Theological Seminary. Not- 
withstanding his birth and his holy calling 
he had fought in the Union army. He had 
been captured, and thrown into the Ander- 
sonville prison, where so many of the Union 
soldiers died of neglect and starvation. He 
was fortunate enough to be among those 
who made their escape. 

“The little man did not find a very warm 
welcome when he arrived in Los Angeles,” 
avers Mrs. Amada Scott, an octogenarian, 
“He had been a ‘Yank,’ and the city was full 
of Southern sympathizers and ex-Confeder- 


_ ates. Arrangements were made for him to 


hold his first services in the Courthouse. As 


Saturday drew to a close he made an en- 
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deavor to procure the key. He was told 
that there was to be a ‘Southern Chivalry’ 
meeting that night, and that he could not 
have the key until the following morning. In 
the morning he went to the person who was 
supposed to be in charge of the key, and was 
directed to a party who had attended the 


parson bent his steps, only to be directed 
to a person at the other end of the town. 
After much traveling, the good man finally 

ved a key, being told by the donor that 
he was not sure it was the right one. Hurry- 


ing to the Courthouse, the parson found 
some of his congregation already assembled 
at the door. It wasea hot day, and he was 
tired and dusty. When he opened the hall 
a dense stench of stale tobacco smoke as- 
sailed the nostrils of all, and made their 
eyes smart. Chairs were thrown about in 
disorder, some of them under the table. The 
floor was thick with refuse, Thirteen big 
cuspidors® full to the brim, contributed to 
the gen nastiness of the settings. But 
the little Scotch-Yank was not to be dis- 
couraged, and his congregation were ready 
to stand by him, The ladies gathered their 
skirts about them, and sat down resolutely. 
The sermon was a good one, and everybody 
heard it through, Southern chivalry notwith- 
standing!” And the bright eyes of the little 
lady pioneer snapped merrily. All of this 
transpired on July 7, 1866. 

“When the Episcopalians took over the 
church which the Protestant Society had be- 
gun, it was with the announced intention of 
completing it as a non-denominational 
church. Because of this, contributions were 
made toward the building by Protestants of 
whatever particular faith. Judge of the sur- 
prise of the subscribers when, upon its being 
made ready for use, it was named the First 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A number of 
the Congregationalists told Mr. Parker that 
they were ready to fight, and sought his 
sanction, believing they would win. But the 
good little parson shook his head. ‘I had 
enough of fight when I was in the army, and 
received thirteen months of imprisonment 
for my pains. Let them have the church. 
We will build another one.’ 

“E. J.C. Kewen and Andrew Jackson King 
were members of our church. H. K. W. Bent 
was Sunday-school superintendent for four- 
teen years. When Carlton came out here, 
it will be remembered, Northerners and 
Southerners alike were compelled to take 
the oath of allegiance. Kewen and King 
hejd out, and flatly refused. They were put 
into an ambulance and taken to San Pedro, 
with the intention of sending them to Al- 
catraz for imprisonment. King was engaged 
to be married to a very lovely and wealthy 
girl at the time. He did a good deal of 
thinking on the way to San Pedro. He knew 
that there was another fellow trying to win 
the girl, and he reflected that he was play- 
ing into the hand of his rival. He recon- 
sidered, and took the oath before the time 
of embarkation. Kewen went to Alcatraz, 
But he did not remain there long. Mrs. 
Kewen, his wife, made her plea to Col. 
Wright, and on her knees with many tears 


: she won her husband’s freedom. The colonel 
“mooting out on Main street. Thither the | was called ‘Granny Wright’ ever after.” | 


“Were you not one of the seven charter 
members of your church?” | asked. | 

“There were really only six of us besides 
the rector,” she replied. “Mrs. M. W. Childs, 
Miss Betty Childs, Mr. and Mrs. Merrick, 
Mrs. A. Parker and myself. Mrs. Jotham 
Bixby was to have made the seventh. Liv- 
ing at Long Beach, she had come up by stage 
to be present at the meeting. But the trip 
proved too much for her. She was ill, and 
confined to her bed at the minister's home. 
Gur church was organized July 21, 1867, 
with six members. We purchased a lot on 
New High, north of Temple, where the 
Beaudry wall now stands. The church was 
opened on Sunday morning, June 28, 1868. 
The cost had been $3000, and our debt was 
only $400.” 

When the congregation came to church 
one Sunday morning, they were surprised 
tq find all of the seats cushioned. No one 
knew whence this luxury had come. A short 
time before the Rev. Mr. Parker went away 
he had occasion to go to Mr. Lazarre’s store. 
“By the way, here’s a little bill I wish you'd 
pay,” the merchant said. “Bill? What bill?” 
was the surprised response. “Why, for 
those cushions.” 
cious lawyer, who had a great desire to run 
things, was responsible for the item, which 
he had provided without consultation or ap 
proval, charging it up to the church. The 
little Scotch parson did not hesitate to speak 
plainly when he met the guilty party. But 
the said guilty party laid vindictive hands 
on his pastor. When he realized what he 
had done, he and his wife wasted no time 
in leaving this part of the country, in order 
to avoid an invitation to do so. The fine 
little parson never mentioned the episode. 
And the church paid the bill. 

Three moves have been made since by the 
church, the last one to the $100,000 edifice 
on Hope street, near Ninth. : 


The Christian Church, like many denom- | Pr 


inations preceding it, made its start in the 
old Courthouse in 1874, the sermon being 
delivered by G. W. Linton. The organiza- 
tion started with a membership of fifteen in 
the following year, with Rev. W. J. A. Smith 
as pastor. The first edifice was built on 
Temple street, near Broadway, the next 
move being made to the $25,000 building on 
Hope and Eleventh streets. A $25,000 church 
of the same denomination stands on Broad- 
way near Temple, this latter having been 
generously assisted both financially and 
morally by the late B. F. Coulter, who acted 
as its pastor during his life. 

In March, 1877, the first Unitarian services 
were held at the home of T: E. Severance, 
under the conduct of Rev. John D. Wells. 
Rev. Eli Fay, intensely intellectual and 
rather aggressive, came to.Los Angeles in 
1885. “His sermons,” writes%a pioneer, “bar- 


ring a rather rasping flavor of egotism, were 
models of powerful reasoning. .. Like 
many other shrewd saints who came here 


It transpired that an off 


from many countries, his faith in Los 
geles real estate seemed to be 
to his faith in the realty of the land o 
Canaan, or, ir other words, in ‘choice 
in the ‘New Jerusalem.’ ” 

Services were held for a time at the Ma- 
sonic hall on Spring street, and later, after 
reorganization, in Childs's Operahouse. Dr. 
Fay contributed liberally to the building of 
a $25,000 church on Seventh street near 
Broadway, dedicating it June 16, 1889. Three 
years later it was destroyed by fire, the 
congregation then purchasing the building 


on Hill and Third streets from the Baptists, 
originally built by the Congregationalists. . 


From here, in 1900, the Unitarians moved 
into the new church built by them on Flower 
between Ninth and Tenth streets. 

The Reorganized Church of the Latter Day 
Saints—Mormon—organized in 1882; the 
New Church — Swedenborgian — organized 


1894, later having erected a $3000 church on — 


East Ninth; Seventh Day Adventists, organ- 
ized 1880, with a $6000 church on Carr 
street; the Friends’ Church, organized 1897, 
with a $4000 church building on the corner 
of Third street and Fremont avenue—these 
are but a few of the many churches now in 
existence in Los Angeles, which number 
somewhere about forty, and cover many 
creeds and sects from the furthest Orient 
to the extreme Occident. Beautiful churches 
and cathedralsof all denominations bear 
witness to prosperity in these, as well as all 
other channels of activity. But the nearer 
we approach modern times, the more our 
church history takes on the character of 
other metropolises, and loses the unique 
charm which colored everything connected 
with the romance of the early days of Los 
Angeles. 


A MODEST DISCLAIMER, 

The following letter has been received by the 
Los Angeles Times [Illustrated Magazine,. from 

P. Widnex It speaks for itself, proving 
its own title to publicity: 

“In the article upon the old-time physiciars of 
Los Angeles two errors occur in connection with 
my name. Will you kindly publish this note of. 
correction? I did not, as therein stated, give the 
old medical college building upon Aliso street, but 
furnished it. rent free, for a number of years. I 
made. however, a provisional offer of the prop- 
erty as a gift to the school; but as the location 
was not deemed the most suitable, the offer was 
not finally accepted. A 

“In the matter of the giving of money, the 
whole faculty gave, and gave freely for the sup- 
port of the school. I gave my share. The state- 
ment as publishe 
to the other members of the faculty, who cheer- 
fully bore their share of the burden; and the 
burden wes not licht either tn time, toll, or 
money. I wish to bear this testimony to the sac- 
rifices made by my co-workers in establishing the 
first college of medicine in Southern Caljfornis. 
They were men whose worth [t know, and for 
whom I have always had the highest esteem-- 
gentlemen, as well as educated physicians and 
surgeons. 

“The article misses, in the light of early physi- 
clans, the name of John & Griffin, an old-time 
army surgeon of the Mexican War, who settied 
here in the early “506: a gentleflan of the old 
school, a man of marked ability and strong char- 
acter, and who was the leading physician and 
surgeon of those early days.” 

This letter is entirely characteristic of the fine, 
simple modesty of the writer, and it is a pleasure 
to the author of the Old California articles to 
make such amendments as the above 


The Mollycoddle. By Percival J. 


Cooney. 


HIS FIRST FIGHT. 

T WAS Ted's first day in the country 
| school, and he was sadly puzzled. In 

sharp contrast there came to him vividly 
the memory of the only other school he had 
known—the long-halls, the many rooms, and 
the hundreds of neatly dressed boys and 
girls, marching out to the throbbing of the 


drum. Then he glanced around at the two 
score of ragged boys and girls about him, 
and his heart sank. sit 

In the seat ahead of him the red-headed 
boy struggled laboriously over his slate, bis 
shoulders bent, his tongue protruding, his 
bare legs swinging. Then, with a gleeful 
grin of anticipation, he exhibited the slate 
for Ted's inspection. Across its surface, in 
large sprawling capitals, appeared the 
words, “You are a dood.” Two little girls 
in a neighboring seat caught sight of the 
inscription and giggled behind their books, 
while an audible titter ran around the 
room. 

The tired, nervous young woman at the 
big desk glanced at the clock, dismissed the 
class from the floor, announced recess, and 
a wild rush for the door followed. Bewil- 
dered by the suddenness of their exit, Ted 
walked slowly from his seat, took his cap 
from the hook and passed out into the bright 
sunshine. They were waiting for him, and 
instantly he found himself, his back against 
the schoolhouse wall, facing a ring of wildly 


curious youngsters. 
“What's yer name, Dude?T”’ 
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“Theodore Joseph Ross,” he announced 
loftily. 

“Kin ye fight?” questioned several voices. 

“Put him agen Reddy,” suggested one. 

“Yes, Red’s about his size.” 

One of the larger boys grabbed Reddy by 
the collar and held him firmly in front of 
Ted. 

“Kin ye lick him?” he demanded. 

know.” 

“Will ye try him?” 

“I—I-—-I—1I don't want to fight,” ne fal- 
tered, and then there flashed on him his 
mother’s favorite admonition. With becom- 
ing dignity, he repeated it. | 

“I try to be a little gentle Ses 
_ Silence for an instant, and then followed 
a wild yell of angry derision. From the 
first moment of his arrival, in company ‘with 
his mother, his neat new suit, his flowing 
blue tie, his shining patent leather shoes, 
his general appearance, so strongly in con- 
trast with their bare legs and patched 
clothes, had been a hateful though un- 
spoken assumption of superiority. To have 
it thus flaunted in their faces was madden- 
ing. A black-haired boy spat onthe ground, 
wet his fingers in the moisture, and deliber- 
ately drew two dirty streaks across Ted’s 
white sailor collar. Another leaned forward 
and spat on his shining shoes; his neat 
leather cap was snatched from his head and 
kicked across the playground; a dirty fist 
was thrust in front of tile face, while its ' 
owner demanded scornfully, “Yu think ye're 


better than us, don’t ye?” 
“Make the Dude fight!" 


. .}and burst into sobs. 


“Make Reddy fight him!” 

Again Reddy was pushed in front of him, 
some one reached from behind and placed 
a chip on Reddy’s shoulder. 

“Kin yu knock that off, Dude?” inquired 
the boy who had hold of Reddy’s collar. 

Reddy's eyes, looking directly into his, 
were decidedly friendly, there was an ami- 
able grin on the freckled face. 
off the chip with the back of his hand, and 
instantly Reddy's fist caught him on the 
cheek, piling him in a heap against the 
schoolhouse wall. Crushed, bewildered, 
humiliated, he turned his face to the ground 

“Ye-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e,” a scornful yell of utter 
disgust burst from. every throat. 

“Cowardy «owardy custard, eat a barrel 
of mustard,” chanted the black-haired boy, 
and the others gleefully took up the refrain. 

“Stop annoying that little boy,” came the 
teacher’s voice from the window. The group 
scattered. Then they scampered out the 
gate and across the road to engage in a 
squirrel chase along the rail fence. 

For the next two weeks Ted’s school life 
Was a repetition of the first day's experience. 
He was teased, challenged, insulted and 
tormented; all with one object—to make 
him fight. But he had given his mother a 
solemn promise that he would never fight. 
Nor was it possible for him to carry the 
story of his woes to either ef his parents; 


stand, and would probably take the matter 


up with the teacher—a result, which, boy- 
like, he wished to avoid. Besides, he had 


£887) 


Ted flipped . 


| 


instinctively he felt they would not under- 
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no desire to fight, and shrank from the very 
thought of conflict as disgusting and dis- 
graceful, for such had been his training. 
Persecution brought no furious wave of 
anger to his soul, only pained surprise, 
mortification and tears. “Cry-baby Dude,” 
they called him. 

“A fight, a fight!” : 

Ted, who had been tramping along the 
dusty road toward home, in the rear of the 
straggling group, saw some of the larger 
boys run ahead, and hurrying after them he 
found Fred, the black-haired boy, and Reddy 
fighting furiously. Around each other the 


little fellows circled, their fists pounding 


each other’s faces. Fred reeled back with 
a bleeding nose; he wiped it on his sleeve 
with a‘hasty gesture of disdain and landed 
his- left on Reddy's chin. The latter stag- 
gered, and jumping at Fred with a scream- 
ing oath grabbed his cheek with one hand 
and his hair with the other. Shrill cries of 
protest rose from the boys, and the tall 
form of Bob Goodwin intervened. Twisting 
Reddy around by the collar till his black- 
ened eye and swollen lip were visible, he 
commanded stefnly,g“Yu little cat-—fight 
like a man, with yer fists—no clawing and 
hair-pulling like a girl, see'” And he shot 
Reddy toward his opponent. 


Without a second’s hesitation they closed 


again, each raining short, flerce blows on 
his antagonist’s head; paniing, bloody, dt 
sheveled, the center of a ring of wildly 
excited admirers. 
At the first blows Ted's timid heart sank 
(CONTINUED 
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Brief Anecdotes Gathered 
-From Many Sources. 


Papa Foiled Again. 

APA BENDING keeps a pretty sharp 
p eye on his daughter Mary, and many a 
would-be lover has taken a walk for a 
few minutes’ conversation with the hard- 
hearted parent. 

“You seem like a nice young man, and 
perhaps you are in love with Mary?” . 

“Yes, | was the honest reply. 

“Haven't said anything to her yet, have 
you?” continued Papa Bending. 

“Well, no, but I think she reciprocates 
my affection.” 

“Does, eh? Well, let me tell you some- 
thing. Her mother died a lunatic’ and 
there’s no doubt that Mary has inherited 
her insanity.” | 

‘I’m willing to take the chances,” replied 
the lover. 

“Yes, but, you see, Mary has a terrible 
temper. She has twice drawn a knife on 
me with intent to commit murder.” 

“T’m used to that—got a sister just like 
her,” was the answer. | 

“And you should know that I have sworn 


Averageboy- 


VERAGEBOY is much like George 
} Washington at times. He is particu- 
larly like George when company is present. 
At such times he cannot tell a lie. 

If you are one of Averageboy’s friends, 
you will appreciate an incident which oc- 
curred the other day, when he bounced into 
the living-room to get mother to help him 
put on hig mittens, while Mrs. Grumble was 
calling. Mrs. Grumble, who does not like 
children, attempted extreme graciousness 
in greeting him, ‘but he stuck out his tongue 
at her. 

“Speak to Mrs. Grumble, dear,” com- 
manded mother. “Say: ‘Hoddy-do, Mrs. 
Grumble?” 

“I don't want to,” replied Averageboy re- 
belliously. 

“Now, don't be a_ silly,” urged mother 
warmly. “Why don’t you want to speak 
to Mrs. Grumble?” 

She shouid have known better. Instantly 
the young disciple of Washington replied: 
“I don’t like her.” 


Taking Life Easy. . 


NITED STATES SENATOR LEE 8. 

OVERMAN of North Carolina is always 
supplied with a stock of good Southern 
tales. 

“In the southern part of Arkansas,” re- 
lates Mr. Overman, “where the natives take 
life easy, a man and his wife were one day 
sitting on the porch when a funeral proces- 
sion passed the house. The man was com- 
fortably seated in a chair which was tilted 
back on its hind legs against the side of the 
house and was engaged in whittling on a 
piece of wood. As the procession proceeded 
he said: 

“*T reckon ol’ man Williams has got about 
the biggest funeral that’s ever been held 
around hyer, Caroline.’ | 

“‘A purty good-sized one, is it, Bud?’ 
queried the wife, making no effort to move. 

“*You betcher!’ Bud answered. 

“ ‘I certainly would like to see it,’ said the 
woman. ‘What a pity I ain't facin’ that 
way!'”—[Everybody’s Magazine. 


She Meant Well. 


ISHOP M’DOWELL has recovered from 
recent iliness sufficiently to receive his 
friends and entertain them with a story 


was presiding over a conference in the 
South. At the ciose of the session an old 
negro mammy who had been an interested 
listener throughout the proceedings ap- 
proached the bishop to’congratulate him. 

“Ah’s done attended confunces hyah since 
befo’ de wah,” she said. “Ah’s seen Bishop 
Simpson an’ Bishop Fowler an’ Bishop Mer: 
rill, but Ah nevah saw no bishop who could 
preside lak you.” 

Bishop McDowell thanked her for the 
compliment and was about to turn away. 

“But,” added the old negress, “Ah’m get- 
ting on in yeahs now; Ah’s pretty old, an’ 
Ah, speckt mah judgment ain’t so good as 
it once was.”—[Chicago Inter Ocean. 

> 


The Mischief Of It. | 
RVING BACHELLER, at the one hundred 


a solemn oath not to give Mary a penny of| “Why, son,” exclaimed mother, in horror,| How She Was Recognized. and eighth annual dinner of the New 
my property,” continued the father. _ |“you know you do!” 7 + 7 = England Society, said of literary refine- 
“Well, I'd rather start poor and build up. “No, I don't,” replied the possible future ARY met Emily on the street. They , ment: 


There’s more romance in it, Mr. Bending,” 
continued the lover. “I’ve heard all this be- 
fore, and also that you were on trial for 
forgery, had to run away to America for 
bigamy and served a year in prison for cat- 
tle stealing. I’m going to marry into your 
family to give you a decent reputation. 
There—no, thanks—good-by.” 

“Foiled again!” muttered the father.— 
{London Tit-Bits. 


President, stoutly.. “And you don't either. 
I heard you tell daddy only last night she is 
a sour——” 

Mother pounced on Averageboy just then 
and carried him out of the room. She re- 
membered what she had said. 

They returned a few minutes later, a 


smiling but determined-looking woman and 
a wide-eyed, scared little boy. The boy. 
walked straight to the visitor, held out his) 


had not seen each other for many 
years. | 

“Why, how do you do!” exclaimed Mary, 
effusively, topping off the salutation with 
a few vague. pecks at. Emily's face. 

“Now this is delightful,” said Emily, who 
was older than Mary. ‘You haven't seen 
me for eleven years, and yet you know me 
at once. I couldn't have changed so dread- 
fully in all. that time. It flatters me.” 


“There is another unfortunate class of 
writers whose point of view is too refined, 
too lofty, for’ the general public to under- 
stand. It is the fate of these poor chaps wo 
starve in garrets. 

“A case, you see, of the prophet who is 
without honor in his own country—and the 
mischief of it is with such prophets that 
they never have the money to go abroad.”— 
[Washington Star. 


hand and said: Said Mary: “I recognized your bonnet.” 
Has a Boss. Now. “I'm sorry I said that, Mrs. Grumble. I —[Portland Spectator. He Learned His Value. 
was a bad little boy to say that——— But $ 6 


: AFE CHOATE, the man who hitched his 


it’s true, just the same.” 


Chains of No Use. 


TOURIST in Scotland came to a wide 


now and then. ‘some years ago the bishop 


wife to a plow with two mules and} Then, turning innocently to mother, he ferry. It was stormy and the wind was 5 
plowed with her in the fields three years | asked: T WAS a Welsh minister who described | constantly increasing. The Scotch ferry- 
ago, has taken a second wife—and there's “Now, mother, kin I have those cookies ?” | the devil to a little congregation in a re-| man agreed to take the tourist across, but wel 
another story. —[Collier’s. " mote Welsh valley. Said the minister: told him to wait until he had first taken a oe 
Choate got married again last week, Miss ** @ | “The devil is bound round the middle|cow across. — = 
Bessie Evans of Kansas City being his| One Cigar a Day. with chains, and round the arms with; When he had returned and started across of | 
_ bride. At the time Judge John Steep} — eh chains, and round the legs with chains. / with the traveler the latter became curious. ate 
warned Miss Evans of Choate’s character. |<¢¢ OU are to go up to O’Brien’s farm,” But John Jones,” pointing to a man “Will you tell me why you took the cow hol 
“Oh, I know all about him,” she replied. said the doctor, “get up and go to/in the front row, “he can reach you; | across and made me wait?” he asked. Sat 
(a If there’s any plowing to be done he'll} bed with the birds, mow and pitch the hay,|/and you, David Evans,” pointing to one in| “Weel, now,” explained the ferryman, dea 
do it.” shuck the corn, and all that.sort of thing./the middle row, “he can reach you, and,” “you see the coo wur valuable, and I feared tha 
She apparently has made her threat good.;And you'll cut out the booze, absolutely,| pointing to one at the back, “John Wil-/th’ wind wud increase so th’ boat might up- me 
Choate, the terrible, is waiting on his wife | and——” liams, he can reach you.” And then a man iget on th’ second frip!”—[Youth’s Compan- hav 
as a courtier waits on a queen, the neigh-| “Oh, yes,” said the patient wearily, “I ex-|in the gallery called out: “Why, he might} jon. : the 
bors say. ee | pected that.” as well be loose.”—[Portland Spectator. ee ee sup 
Perhaps the reason is that his bride} “And one cigar a day.” * * Drink and the Navy. dir 
weighs 200 -pounds. Choate was nearly| “Oh, doc—not that!” Luck in Gambling. me 


lynched by the farmers of Clay county three 
years ago, and the fright also may have 
tamed his disposition. A divorce followed 
his prosecution and term of ten days in 
jail at that time.—[Kansas City Star. 


Too Much Expected. 


ITTLE Grace, who had recently entered 

school, brought home some pumpkin 
seed one day and told her mother that the 
teacher skid that although the seed was 
white the pumpkin would be yellow. 


Ajaing 0} Pause 


“One cigar a day,” reiterated the doctor 
inexorably. . 
“Oh, very well.” 


Six months later the patient returned to 
report. 

“Well, how did you like it?” 

“Fine business, doctor. I'm fit as a fid- 
die. Me for that early-to-bed-and-early-to- 
rise thing. It’s great.” 

“Liked it all, eh?” 

“Everything but the one cigar a day. 
That pretty nearly killed me.” — 

“The tobacco habit ” began the dec- 


NE of the most noteworthy character- 

istics of the Jewish race, which dis- 
proves Carlyle’s assertion that Jews are 
lacking in a sense of humor, is their capac- 
ity for enjoying a joke at their own ex- 
pense, says Carpehter.” Indeed, they 
are inventors of most “Jew” stories and the 
best audience for them. 

The other evening a Jewish friend, with 
whom I was playing bridge, told me a story 
of a co-religionist who was exceedingly 
lucky at cards, but very unfortunate on the 


PROPOS of Secretary Daniels’s estab- 
slishment-of a teetotal navy, Dr. Hiram 
Corson Wilson, the economist, said in an 
address in Pittsburgh: : 
“Well, speaking as an economist, I thin 
the new order will do good. They don’t get 
any too much pay, you know, in the navy. 
“They tell a story about a young fellow 
who wanted to enlist. He made inquiries 
at the naval recruiting office and learned 
that the work was hard and the recompense 
slight. The recruiting sergeant then asked 
him sternly: 


“And what will the color of the vines! tor. turf. His wife wondered and complained. “"Do you drink, young fellow?’ oa 
be?” her mother asked. : “At my age, doctor, it’s no joke to take| “Why is it you always win at poker,” she| “If I’m supposed to drink,’ the recruit re- kenc 
Grace replied that the teacher had not/up smoking.”—[San francisco Star. _ |asked, “and always lose when you back] plied, ‘I'll have to get more pay.’ ”—[{New the 
taught her that yet. horses?” : York Tribune. girl 
“I know, dear, but we have pumpkin/ Prepared to Defend Himeelf. “Well, my dear,” came the genial reply, ' _<— - dru 
vines in our garden and you must know , “ss “I don’t shuffle the horses.”—-[London Ex-| Easy Money-making. oe 
what color they are.” ONALD was troubled with indigestion, | press. — and 
“Oh, of course I do, mother, but we ain't which made necessary a careful super- | e+ 8 +“ MERICA is the land of high wages, L 
expected to know anything until we'’re| vision of his diet. One night at dinner he} The Timid Child. 4 and it is really possible here for a be 
taught,” replied Grace, convincingly.—{San | asked for a second helping of dessert. — — workingman to grow rich. But England!” “ 
Francisco Star. | “No, Donald,” said the aunt. “Don’t you N ECCENTRIC city superintendent was| The speaker was the late Frederick — 
** remember the last time you ate so much seated awkwardly at his office desk, his} Townsend Martin, the occasion a luncheon bar 

Game Down Gently. pudding how it made you dream about lions| head poked forward from his stooping|of Americans at the Berkeley. He contin- grit 
—— i amd tigers and all sorts of wild animals?” | shoulders, his elbows doubled up, his back /| ued: wor 
LADYS’S mother was entertaining visi- “Well, I don’t care,” he whimpered; “it| bent, and his feet twined round the side| “English farm laborers are striking for lary 
tors, when suddenly the door was flung| made me dream that I had a great big gun/|rounds of his chair, when two ladies en-|16 shillings a week. They get 13 or 14 shil- wes 
open and in burst Gladys like the proverbial| there, too.”—[Portland Spectator. tered, bringing a 6-year-old youngster forjlings. They want 16, But I doubt if they in 
whirlwind. admission to school. ins 
“My dear child,” said the mother, rebuk-| The New Maid. “The dear child is so timid, Mr. R.,” said| “And their pastors, living in beautiful wh 
ingly, “I never heard such a noise as you| ————---.---— the grandmother. “We couldn’t think of|manses on salaries of $4000 or $5000, call roo 
made coming downstairs. Now go right RS. RANDALL had just finished in-| sending him alone.” them improvident because in their old age | 1 
.. back and come downstairs. properly.” structing her new girl, who came to “Yes, Mr. R.,” said the fond aunty. “The/|they’re usually destitute! The idea,of ex- big 
Gladys retired, and a few moments later|her from an intelMgence office. Her gen-| boys have been telling him that you whip| pecting them to save money! It reminds cla 
re-entered the room. eral appearance pleased the mistress/| little fellows, and he is so timid—so shy and/| me of old Bill Smith. 3 a av 
“Did you hear me come down that time,| greatly, and she felt sure that at last she/| sensitive that-———” “*My son’s got a fine job now,’ said old der 
mama?” she asked. had succeeded in finding a prize. She was interrupted by the timid young-| Bill. ‘He’s savin’ money fast.’ wal 
“And, Lizzie, do you have to be called in| ster, who had all this time been attentively “*What is he doimg?’ said I. 
(Seo), pe 
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Earliest Churches and Preachers in Los Angeles. 


By Genevieve Farnell-Bond. | 


PP 


RISE OF RELIGION. 
és HERE was only one creed in the be 

ginning of Los Angeles, at her found- 

ing in 1781, and there continued to be 
but one creed for some eighty years follow- 
ing, as far as outer demonstration was con- 
cerned. Why should it not be so? Was it 
not the mission fathers who opened up this 


region, and brought the promise of its fer- |. 


tile soil to fulfillment? . And it was at the 


instigation of the good Padre Junipero Serra’ 


that Los Angeles received her first house of 
worship. 

In those earliest days, the settlers of the 
pueb!o were obliged to travel four leagues 
in order to attend religious services, held at 
the San Gabriel Mission where Salvadea, 
Sanchez and Estenago were successively the 
spiritual guides of the community. San Ga- 
briel was the only one of the early missions, 
by the way, not established by Junipero 
Serra personally. When this noble soul vis- 
ited Los Angeles on his last pilgrimage from 
the 170 
leagues on foot at the age of 70—he felt that 
there was need of more convenient oppor- 
tunity for religious devotion among the set- 
tlers. In the following year a little adobe 
building was erected on Aliso street, where 
the faithful might gather. This was aban- 
doned when a later chapel was put up on 
Buena Vista street and Belleview avenue, at 
the extreme north end of the lumber yard 
which now embraces the site. There is still 
a trace of old adobe ground work on the 
spot. Here a Franciscan friar from San Ga- 


briel said mass each Sunday and on holy 
days, until the time of the building of the 
ehurch on the plaza. 

There is some disagreement among differ- 
ent historians as to the date of the erection 


the religious organization. And although 
the Mexican republic, with Santa Anna as 
President, later restored, by formal act of 
Legislature, all of the mission property to 
the Roman Catholic Church—at Micheltor- 
ena’s instigation—the backbone of the mis- 
sion system was broken. 

But the Catholic religion remained, and 
all foreigners who came to settle in our 
region in the very early days found it not 
only. expedient, but practically necessary to 
embrace the Catholic faith, if they would 
remain. They did not seem to consider it 
a hardship—and indeed why should they, 
when it gave them residence in this won- 
derful country, wives whose beauty and 
charm were unexcelled, and entre to a fam- 
ily life whose warmth and courtesy might 
well. serve as model for our colder and 
more calculating domestic relations? Fath- 
ers Martinas, Sanchez, Bachelot, Estenega, 
Jimenez, Ordaz and Rosales are among those 
who served successively in the Catholic 
church from 1831 to 1851. ' 

In the beginning, the floor of the church 
was only the bare earth. In 1841 extensive 
repairs were made by the still practically 
enslaved Indians, who were considered too 
filthy to sit in the place of worship with 
those they served. In 1861 the building was 
remodeled into its present form. ,The old 
adobe parish house was torn down! and re- 
placed by a brick structure. The fresco 
work, inside and out, and the lettering were 
done by H. Penelon, the pioneer photog- 
rapher of Los Angeles. 

Padre Anacleto Lestrade, a native of 
France, was the incumbent from 1851 to 
1856. Padre Blas Raho followed, with an 
administration of great liberality. He was 
the first vicar genera] under Bishop Amat. 
Mora was later made bishop, when Padre 


Peter Verdaguer—that most eloquent Span- 
ish orator—became pastor of the old church. 
“Father Peter,” as he was widely known, 


bishop of the diocese of Texas. It was he 
who collected the silver coins that were put 
into the casting of the second bell by the 
old Mexican for the church at Agua Mansa. 

When California became a United States 
possession a change took place in the re- 
ligious character of Los Angeles. The gringo 
population was rapidly increasing, which 
meant that the Protestant element was 
growing numerically. In the month of June, 
1850, the first Protestant sermon was 
preached in Los Angeles by a Methodist 
minister, the Rev. J. W. Brier, at the resi- 
dence of J. G. Nichols—an adobe house im- 
mediately north of the old Phillips block 
site on Spring street. Mr. Brier had come 
to Los Angeles by the Salt Lake route. At 
Death’s Valley he placed his wife and two 
children on an ox, while he walked beside 
them, thus entering Los Angeles in 1849. 
After preaching here for several months, he | 
went north. 

The Rev. Adam Bland was sent in 1853 by 
the California Conference as a missionary 
to Los Angeles. J. W. Potts—*“Prophet 
Potts’”—was Bland’s earliest ally. It in no 
wise detracted from the good work that was 
done because services were held in a frame 
building that had once been used as a 
saloon. Mrs. Bland presided over a girl’s 
school in this “Methodist Chapel.” Plans 
were made for the building of a brick church 
as early as 1855, but they were not destined 
to come to fruition until more than ten years 
later. In 1868 the little brick Fort street 
church was dedicated. J. McHenry Calwell, 
W. R. Peck, Elijah Merchant, Baird Tuthill, 


C. Gillett, A. P. Hernden, A. Coplin, A. M. 


Hough, P. U. Cool, 8 H. Stump, J. W. 
Campbell, George 8S. Hickey, M. M. Bovard, 
E. 8. Chase, P. F. Brazee, R. G. Cantine, are 


was immensely popular. He was later made Among the ministers who have served. 


“When I came here in 1854,” writes H. D. 
Barrows, “there was only one church build- 
ing in town—that fronting the Plaza; and no 
regular Protestant church edifice at all.’”’ But 
Rev. James Woods, a Présbyterian, was 
holding services where Brier had held them 
a few years previously. Mr. Barrows as- 
sisted in the music, playing on his flute, 
assisted by Mr. Granger, lawyer and ex-min- 
ister, who led the singing. Previous to this, 
Mr. Woods had held his services in a little 
carpenter shop on Main street, where the 
Pico House was built later. In 1855, organ- 
ization of a Presbyterian church was ef- 
fected, having a membership of twelve, and 
holding services*in the old Courthouse at 
Spring and Franklin. A Sunday-school also. 
was instituted. 

Mr. Woods's successor, Rev. T. N. Davis, 
held the pulpit until his departure—some 
time in 1856—in discouragement because of 
poor attendance and a condition of criminal 
license which culminated in the murder of 
Sheriff Barton. “When the bodies of the 
four members of Sheriff Barton’s party, who 
were killed in January, 1857, by the Juan 
Flores bandits, were brought here to town 
from San Juan for burial, there was no. 
Protestant minister here to conduct funeral 
services.” The Masonic fraternity performed 
these last rites for the two non-Masons, as 
well as for their deceased brothers. 

Rev. William E. Boardman—author of 
“The Higher Life”—arrived in Los Angeles 
with his wife, February 6, 1859. His first 
sermon was preached in the Bath street 
schoolhouse on the 26th. He immediately 
reorganized the Sunday-school, and issued a 


The corner-stone was laid and blessed on 
August 15, 1814, by Father Gil. It is claimed 
in some records that the original site lay 
east of the Plaza, and that the stone was 
removed to its present location because of 
the rising waters of a flood in 1815. Accord- 
‘Ing to Bancroft, the contribution of 500 
cattle and seven barrels of brandy, worth 
$575, helped to raise-the building to the win- 
dow arches by 1821, It is said; too, that the 
pueblo colonists were too lazy to lend their 
efforts to the speedy completion of the build- 
ing, and that the Indian neophytes from San 
Gabriel were put to work at 12% cents a 
day, the missions, collecting and retaining 
these wages. The missions contributed 
funds to the building, and the erection of a 
house for the curate near the northwest cor- 
ner of the church was soon made possible. 
All of the work was brought to completion, 
and the dedication took place on December 
8, 1822. San Gabriel mission loaned a bell, 
and Capt. de la Guerra acted as godfather. 
The occasion was at once solemn, festive 
and military, in that the boom of cannon 
and the rattle of musketry mingled with the 
salvos. 

Padre Boscano became the first regular 


‘pastor, serving until 1831. Im 1832, when the 


Mexican government artitrarily secularized 
the missions. steggering blow was dealt 


call for all Protestants to unite in a common 


cause of Christian worship, because he saw 


‘| that there was not sufficient support for a 


church of any single denomination. The 
First Protestant Society was formed, com- 
posed of individuais of different denomina- 
tions, and some of no denomination. The 
constitution was signed by W. E. Boardman, 
William H. Shore, A. J. King, Thomas Fos- 
ter, Isaac 8S. K. Ogier, William McKee, C, 
Sims, Charles S. Adams, William S. Morrow, 
D. McLaren, N. A. Potter, J. R. Gitchell. 
Gitchell, McKee and H. D. Barrows were as- 
signed the duty of obtaining funds for the 
society. 

Services were continued in the Court- 
housé. At length a lot was donated by Mr. 
Wilson, on the southwest corner of Temple 
and New High, and fhe foundations, walls 
and roof of a brick church erected. But 
when Mr. Boardman went away in 1862, the 
work was discontinued. Not until after the 
arrival of Rev. Elias Birdsall in December, 
1864, was the building completed. 

’~Until 1857, there had been no Episcopal 
clergyman in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 
In that year Dr. Matthew Carter was ap- 
pointed by the bishop of California as “lay 
reader” for the southern district. He held 
his firet services at the rooms of the Me- 


chanics’ Institute Hall, a sheet-iron building 
near the corner of Court and North Spring 
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| -- Hearts 


and Frills. 


~ By Mabel Lockman. 


THE WAY OF A WOMAN. 


the young house surgeon collided with 

the persop he sought, to wit, the newly- 
appointed d surgical nurse. Their meet- 
ing was characteristically and professionally 
laconic, though in the interim since their 
last, he had taken—and enjoyed—a long va- 
cation, and she had graduated from her 
training school, had weighed, considered and 
accepted, at least temporarily, a position in 
the hospital. 

“Hello, Jac.” 

“Why, Clint! Heavens, man, don’t touch 
me, ‘I’m scrubbed.’” 

“Don't worry, I can’t shake hands with a 
rubber glove. Who's operating?” 

“Stickles, emergency. Beat it, Clint, or go 
in and talk to the girls.” 

“Nothing doing. When are you off?” 

“At four. Look out, Clint, the cart is going 
in! Miss Baker, an emesis basin, please. 
Have a can of ether ready.” | 

“Four, then, at the home,” he flung after 
her, and vanished. “Takes it out of them, 
this nursing business,” he muttered, tearing 
down the stairs regardless of life, limb, hos- 
pital rules and professional decorum. “Jac 
is a womanly looking little thing. 
too, lots of sympathy. Jolly little pal, true 
as steel. But for femininity, sentiment—oh, 
you nurses!” 

And the small, trim representative of the 
much maligned profession he aposthophized 
went on deftly handling instruments and 
threading needles with exquisite skill and 
dexterity, and if she wore a slightly height- 
ened color, and if her pulse was just a trifle 
accelerated—well, it was a big op, and it was 
close In the operating room; besides, was 
not Dr. Stickles the most dreaded, the most 
exacting crank in the profession he so 
adorned ? 


At five minutes past four the same after- 
noon, Jac Dysart dropped into a big Morris 
chair opposite the obviously fidgeting young 
surgeon, who had, with illogical impatience, 
awaited her coming. 

“Get it off your chest, Clint,” she advised 
with the Spartan brevity and in the vernac- 
ular both of which accorded so ill with her 
voice and appearance. 

“You're on,” he grinned fatuously. ‘Pal, 
I've been and gone and done it.” 

“Meaning?” 

“The answer is I'm roped, tied, branded. 
The sweetest little bundle of feminine frills 
has lassoed and pasted her monogram all 
over me.” 


In his embarrassment the young surgeon 
noticed nothing of the effect of his an- 
nouncement on his companion, and after a 
moment’s stunned silence she laughed easily 


naturally. 
“Your metaphors are mixe , Clint. Lacy 


N T THE door of the anesthetic room 


Heart, | 


“Well”—he shifted uneasily. “Oh, hang it 
all, Jac! You need to fall in love yourself. 
You're so cool, so damned omniscient, so 
critical! Regular iconoclasts, you nurses.” 

“We get most of our training from the 
physicians,” she reminded him demurely. 
Yet she had stiffened just a little, and what 
was it he glimpsed in the brown eyes raised 
for a moment? de noted vaguely, and for 
the thousandth time that they were pretty 
eyes . 
what kept Jac from being a beauty. She 
had all the hall-marks, and yet she wasn’t. 

“What's she like Clint?” she was insist- 
ing. 

“Like? Edith? Like en angel,” he re- 
sponded promptly, though he reddened under. 
her quizzical gaze. “Golden hair, pure pale 
gold, and scads of it. Very, very blue eyes. 
Tall for a girl, tall and slender with a sort 
of swaying grace. What are you laughing 
at, you wretch?” 

“The very professional and highly ethical 
yvung house surgeon waxes poetical,” she 
observed dryly. “Is that all?” | 

“All!” He waved his hands with a gesture 
of impotence. 


“Well, well! Don't paw the air for adjec- 
tives. Regular seashore summer girl, isn’t 
she?” 


“You've said it. Say, Jac, she has the 
most beautiful hands; long, tapering white 
fingers. Cool, white and fragrant, you know.” 

Jac’s downcast eyes happened to be rest- 
ing on a pair of small acid-roughened hands 
with square-cut nails, chemical-stained, and 
she nodded thoughtfully. 

“And feet, too”"—he was warming to his 
subject now—‘‘always so daintily shod.” 

She groaned faintly: “Daintily shod! Such 
a bromide, a banality! You have got it 
bad.” 

He ignored the interruption. “Shoes to 
match everything she wears. And she al-’ 
ways wears— Jac, she is so fine and sweet 
and feminine and frilly.” ; 

“IT see.” Her gaze had wandered to a small 
square-toed, common-sense sanatorium shoe, 
uncompromisingly. ugly, which her short 
white skirt mercilessly revealed. “So you 
came straight to tell your pal soon as you 
struck town, didn’t you, boy? Not afraid of 
breaking my heart, are you?” 

“I should worry about your heart! Say, 
she knows all about you, told her how you 
stuck to me through that smallpox scare, 
pest-house and all. Oh, don't depreciate it. 
She and her father will be here next week. 
Now see here, pal, you and I are going to 
frame up a surprise for Edith. You see, I 
have always spoken of you as Jac, good old 
pal, and all that. Funny! When she began 
to speak of you as ‘he,’ ‘him’ or ‘Mr. Dysart,’ 
I realized I had never once said ‘she’ or 
‘her. after that I avoided doing it, 


and frilly people don’t rope, brand and tié> 
Now, I am making every allowance for an / 
imbecile condition, and I will stand for all 
the rhapsodies. You are serious, of course?” 

“Serious—great guns!” he fairly splut- 
tered. 

“Kasy, easy,” she laughed again. “Granted, 
then, you are serious. Wel, then, let's 


) went out of my way to frame every speech. 


See? New I'll come and get you, take you 
to call on her, and then we will do our ex- 
plaining. You and she have just got to be 
awfully good friends. Vvhy, it couldn't be 
otherwise—my pal and my wife.” 

Jac rose determinedly. “Now you just 
must go. Since we have an eight-hour law 


hear.” 


here I do a beauty nap every afternoon.” 
t -“You need it, too,” he commented gruffly. j}could he answer? For the picture before 


nd the thousandth time wondered; 


“I like that.” 

“I mean you're pale, you're working too 
hard, Jac.”. ~ | 

“Too hard; eight hours a day! Clint, I 
never felt so rested. The surgery was close, 
and whenever Stickles operates | have to as- 
sist him myself. You know his hobby— 
‘Nothing but mistakes in rapid surgery.’ 


\Now listen. When am I to meet your Edith- 


“They'll be here Wednesday. Say Thurs- 
day afternoon?” 

“Late afternoon, then; I'm on duty till 
four.” 

“All right, see you tomorrow, Jac. You 
know, of course, that I’ve an appendectomy 
tomorrow. Yes? Well, let Louis run the 
op, and Peggie and Tilly scrub for me, and 
I'll be everlastingly grateful.” 

“I will, but you won't be grateful. I’ve 
yet to meet the surgeon who is. I’m glad 
you’re in harness again. Good-by, Clint.” 

“So long, Jac.” 

She stood long at the window gazing un- 
seeingly at a couple of wheel-chairs pro- 
pelled by pupil nurses. Long indeed she 
stood with furrowed brow, her slender fore- 
finger worrying a full red under lip. “It 
isn’t woman's love, it isn’t life-long devotion, 
that counts; it’s just—the frills,” she said 
at last aloud. A long, long pregnant pause, 
then, “I think,” she said slowly, “I think 
we'll succeed in surprising Edith.” 

On Thursday Clinton Murdock performed 
a laparotomy at one o'clock. He was alter- 
nately preoccupied and irritable. He spok 
curtly to the nurses and created some sur- 
prise by rebuking a distracted prohibitioner. 
He had had a bad half hour this morning 
with the angelic object of his adoration. En- 
gaged to lunch with her at 1:30, he swore 
softly but with great unction and consider- 
able fluency when at 12:30 this emergency 
case summoned him. .Edith had not made 
it easier for him. Indeed, temper, tears and 
reproaches had been his portion since his 
excuse for not meeting her at the depot on 
her arrival had been a consultation with two 
eminent surgeons who admired and appre 
ciated the keen and clever young man and 
whose approbation meant so much to him. 

At five minutes before the appointed hour 
he was awaiting Jacqueline in the room that 
had witnessed their last meeting. Punctual 
always to a fault, she entered ere the clock 
had ceased striking. 

He was leaning against the mantel, back 
to the door, when he heard her voice. “It’s 
the fifth hook from the top, Clint—I can’t 
reach it, and all the rest of me is done.” He 
wheeled, stared, gasped. 

“Well, for pity’s sake, Clint!" Exaspera- 
tion, impatient surprise, perfectly simulated 
were in her voice. (Oh, Jacqueline! Dis- 
ciple of Florence Nightingale, but true 
daughter of Eve!) He could only gasp, 


gurgle and emit a choked “What—what the 


deuce, Jac!” 
“Is anything wrong?” meekly. Then still 
more meekly: “They're the frilliest I could 


get.” 


“I should 


He sank weakly into a chair. 
hope so!” he groaned. “Heavens 
“What's wrong?” she persisted, and how 


severe white linen band—rioted all about he 


him would have drawn the holiest hermi 
from his cell. Velvet-brown eyes in a smal 
face, the features and coloring of whict 
were perfect, nothing less. Glorious chest 
nut hair—was it the same that he had seer 
for years strained in a tight knot under 


face in babyish rings and waves and fluffs 
A clinging gown, leaving no room for what 
he had termed her “trained nurse stride, 
of shimmering palest blue encased a small 
perfectly rounded figure. One arm was cov 
ered with an elbow-length glove, the other 
bare and childishly dimpled, was perfect if 
its creamy whiteness and adorable curves. 
Equally perfect the Cinderella feet and 
ankles, silk encased. Speechless, his mind 
reeling with its burden of conflicting 
thoughts, he gazed and gazed, and found 1 
words. 

She broke the silence, speaking gently and 
a little sadly. “I see. I don’t look the part. 
I am too—too womanly?” Inwardly he 
groaned: “And much too sweet! Oh, how 
sweet!” Then in an outburst of anger: 
“That she would not understand, that is the 
least part of it, Jac. The very least! It’s 
that I’ve been cheated, cheated!” 

“Cheated?” 

“Yes, of my friend, my chum, my little pal. 
‘I do not know this—this beautiful stranger. 
Oh, Jac!”” 

“You've lost nothing, Clint. I’ve found 
something. My newly discovered femininity, 
if you call it so, detracts nothing and adds 
much to your little pal. Don’t get your 
sense of values distorted; and get this 
straight, Clint,-your pal is on the job, having 
lost nothing of any quality that goes to 
make a good friend. -You've been cheated, 
forsooth, because I've come into a tithe of 
my own, of which I've been cheated, lo, 
these many years! ~As for Edith not under- 


standing—have you reason or right to doubt 
her? Granting for the sake of argument 
that she might not, give her at least the 
benefit of the doubt. Love will stand any 
test.” Her voice took on a tone as new to 
him as her beauty, and even in his angry 
perplexity he noted its tender cadence and 
afterward recalled it. 

They were silent for what seemed to J 
long time. “Oh, you men! You lords. of 
creation, who would fain keep us what your 
fancy has made us! The time is long pay 


for that. We are individuals, separate entt- 
ties—yes, And again silence. 
Then, “Let's go,” abruptness matching 
brevity. 


They went, and returning one hour later 
stood in the same spot. 3 

“You're a brick, Jac.” His voice was husky 
when at length he bro’e the silence. “A 
perfect brick, not to care.- You made it 
easier, in a way, but—I’\e just got to hand 
it to you, it was hard not to make compari- 
sons, and that’s not disloyalty to her, but 
justice to you.” 
“We're out getting acquainted,” she smiled 
back. “And Edith—give her a chance, Clint. 
It was a shock.” 

“She'll learn sense,” he rejoined grimly. 
“We've all lots to learn. Lord, Jac! What 
are mere frills compared—’" 


“They help some.” She smiled. 


The Mascot and the Cowboy. By Estelline Bennett 


— — 


HOBSON SEES RED. 

HE dog belonged to the soubrette, but 
T it was the leading woman who sug- 

gested taking him on the road. She 


said a big dog with a theatrical company 
was a mascot. . | 
There was no doubt about Hobson being 
big enough. Neither was there any doubt 
about the howling need of the Thornton 
Theatrical Company for a mascot. We had 
been playing to the worst business the old- 
est pessimist could remember. 
of it we came to the little Nebraska town 
where the soubrette’s family lived and there 
we acquired the dog. He was a beautiful 
big St. Bernard, unpopular in the neighbor- 
hood because of his taste for live poultry 
and his distaste for red neckties. We had to 
argue some with the manager to be allowed 
to' take him, but Lottie’s family needed no 


persuasion to part with him. 
He made friends with each and every 


In the midst 


| member of the company, and wore with 


- obvious pride the huge blue ribbon bow. that 
Miss Hetherton, the leading woman, tied on 
his collar. He was very blithe and gay as 
long as he was around with the rest of us, 
‘and we found him a decided acquisition. But 
Hobson was a gregarious animal. He loved 
people. That is, he loved some people and 
loathed others. He adored Lottie and Miss 
Hetherton and -DeLyle, the comedian, and 
he hated the baggage man. He hated every- 
body he saw in the baggage car. He didn't 
consider that they belonged in his set at all, 
and he objected to riding with them. His 
objections were so emphatic that Lottie and 
Miss Hetherton and De Lyle had to go back 
and ride in the baggage car with him, and 
sometimes they would have preferred even 


the questionable luxury of a day coach. At 
the hotels, too, he was something of a care, 


in the wings, and altogether he wasn't much 


more trouble than bad twin babies," war 


and business improved wonderfully. Now 
and then Lottie had to precipitate herself 
into a dog fight in the middle of the street 
and drag away. her belligerent property, and 
several times different members of the com- 
pany had to go to the rescue and apologize 
profusely to men who insisted he ought to 
be shot without waiting for sunrise, ut on 
the whole, for such a big, carelessly brought 
up dog, he did pretty well until we came to 


- dened menagerie was unexpectedly let loose 


on a world that had wrought it injury. We 
all rushed out like fire horses at the sound 


of the alarm. We knew that mad menagerie, 
| The air was thick with growls and curses, 
| and at the head of the stairs was a confused 


mass of tawny, curly dog, white sombrero, 
and scarlet handkerchief. 
- A moment later Lottie, cheeks aflame, eyes 


sparkling indignantly and little white hands 


a little town in the foothills: called Bonnie | clutched in the leather collar of her vicious 
Forks. Miss Hetherton, De Lyle, Lottie and | darling, was facing an irate young cowboy 


some new songs, and we thought Hobson had 
gone with McNabb around to the kitchen to 
be fed. We must have thought he was hav- 
ing a table d’hote, the length of time we 
were allowing for him to stay. 

The hotel was quiet. Only an occasional 
footatep sounded through the halls. Votces 


but at the theater he always lay contentedly came faintly from the office below 


the drowsy afternoon estiliness 
hattered to aemithereens. Surety a mad- ON Paar 


under the pleading of Lottie’s big baby blige 


I were up in the parlor of the hotel trying whose brilliant scarlet handkerchief tied im 


a knot at 
‘ matched the color in his cheeks and brought 


the back of his heck, almost 
out the remarkable black of his eyes and 
hair. He was very good to look at. | 

“Oh, I'm sorry.” Lottie wailed. “He didn’t 
bite, did he’? I never knew him to bite, but 


he sounds #0 terrible.” 
The cowbeoy's dark scow! vanished utterly 
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payin’ her rent.” 


-barrassed Jim. 
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[ Saturday, June 20, 1914. ~ 


A Righter of Wrongs. By Dix Drummond Osmun. 


THE HOLD-UP. 
HE big cowboy pushed through the 
circle of dilapidated-looking people un- 
til he was face to face with the old 
woman sitting on a broken trunk surround- 
ed by a miserable assortment of household 
goods. 

“What seems to be the matter, ma'am?” 
he asked politely, 
brimmed hat. 

The woman did not cease her weeping, 
and Jim glared angrily around at the gap- 
ing crowd, 

“If you low-down critters has been tor- 
mentin’ the ol’ lady, I'd sure be pleased tuh 
know about it,” he declared menacingly. 

“We ain’t done nuthin’, mister,” explained 
aman. “She's been turned out fer not 


Jim stared. “Yuh mean that some snake- 
livered coyote put that po’ ol’ dame out fer 
not payin’ a little money?” 

_ “Sure—dat’s what they done.” 

“How much?” he asked tersely. 

“Nine dollars an’ six bits,’”’ volunteered a 
woman. “Bad luck to the hard heart av 


him who done it!” 


“Same here, lady,” responded Jim. “How- 
somever, the first thing tuh be done accord- 
in* to my notions is to put her back agin. 
Such a trifling sum ain't nuthin’ tuh me, an’ 
I'd be proud tuh help an old lady tuh that 
amount, an’ then some fer grub an’ things 
which it looks like tuh me she ain't had 
plenty of in some time.” 

“Hiven bless yer fer that, mister,” cried 
the woman who had spoken ‘before. “May 
the blissid saints———” 

“Sure, that’s all right,” broke in the em- 
“Now, who’s goin’ tuh help 
get this truck back?” 

There were a score of willing hands at his 
service. 

The old woman could. not understand at 
first what was happening, but when she did 
she made her rescuer exceedingly uncom- 
fortable by her voluble thanks. He hastily 
shouldered the trunk, and, guided by a small 
urchin, traversed dirty halls and ascended 
even dirtier stairways until he arrived at a 
squalid room, lighted by only one window, 
and that opening into an air shaft. He set 
the trunk down and looked about him in 
consternation. 

“Why, this ain’t fitten fer no human bein’ 
tuh live in,” he stated emphatically. “Say, 


what got inter the feller that built thisy 


place? Looks tuh me 'sif he was plumb lo- 
coed.” | 

“Guess you ain't wise to the city,” an- 
swered his guide. “This here place is 
what they calls a tenement, and they puts 
as many rooms in as they can so’s to git 
more rent.” 

Jim scowled; it was not his idea of mak- 
ing money. 

“Who owns this shack, son?” 

“T dunno—nobody don’t know. I guess 
the guy would be ashamed to let on.” 

‘How does he get the rent, then?” asked 
the unsophisticated Jim. © 

“Oh, a agent gits it.” 

Jim waited long enough to see the old 
woman installed, and leaving her a generous 


roll of bills, departed and retraced his steps 


back to the hotel at which he was staying. 

“Say,” he told the clerk, “I just seen the 
hellover thing,” and narrated his experi- 
ences, leaving out only his generosity. 
“There was a donation took up,” was the 
way he explained that part of it. 

“I'd feel real pleased tuh know the name 
of the skunk that owns that there shack,” 
he concluded. wrathfully. 


clerk leaned over the desk and whis- 


pered a name in his ear. 
“Yuh joshin’!” 


“No, I’m not. That's straight goods. My 


- cousin is his agent.” 


“Why, th’ ornery dog!” exploded Jim, “an’ 
him the richest man in the State!” 

After expressing a few more uncompll- 
mentary remarks, Jim went up to his room, 
and was still boiliag when sleep cut short 
his maledictions. He awoke the next morn- 
ing with a _ well-defined grouch, and ate 
breakfast in a melanchely silence. 

“What yuh sore about?” asked a voice in 
his ear, as a newcomer pulled out the next 
chair and sat down. 

“Shack! Well, by Cripes! I was just 
wishin’ yuh was here. When’'d yuh git in?” 

“Minute ago. What's doin’?” 

“Hellover lot. Listen here.” 


“An’ I'm cravin’ revenge,” he wound wp, 
“just like that feller we seen in the show 
last winter.” 
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“What yuh goin’ tuh do? Course I'm in 
what, only this durn country’s gettin’ so 
blame ladylike.” 

“I dunno. I can’t think uh nuthin’.” 

A gloomy silence fell upon the two. They 
finished their meal and trailed out into the 
office. | 

“Get over your mad yet?” asked the clerk 
pleasantly. 

“No, an’ I ain't goin’ tuh,” replied jim. 
“Me an’ my pardner here is pinin’ tuh do 
somethin’, but we cant figger out anything.” 

“By the way,” said the clerk casually, 
“old Lawrence is going out to his ranch— 
the Arrow Seven, you know—in his automo- 
bile this morning. Funny how that road 
winds along in that guich. I've often won- 
dered he didn’t have a hold-up, going bac 
and forth, as he does, with only his ki 
chauffeur.” 

“Why, it does sorter reeky,* as- 
sented Jim. ‘“‘Come on, Shack,” he added 
to his friend, ‘“‘we gotter be goin’ if we want 
tuh keep that business engagement.” 

“What business have we got tuh ‘tend 
tuh?” asked Shack when they reached the 
street. 

“We're goin’ tuh take a ride, me an’ you, 
an’ we gotter git another cayuse besides 
ourn.” 

Shack looked surprised, but 
younger man of the two it was not for him 
to ask questions, Not until they were fully 
five miles from the city, following a trail- 
like road, did Jim divulge the “business.” 

“An’ here's the spot,” he wound up. 
“When we see him comin’ we'll each git one 
side uh the road, an’ if he don't stop, plug a 
tire—that’ll break in on his hurrv'~’ any.” 

Some minutes later the red touring car 
of Randall Lawrence was held up in ap- 
proved bandit style. The owner, being a 
timid man, offered no resistance to the 
masked robbers who ordered him to alight. 

Mr. Randall was not a western product. 
He had lately come from the East with 
money to invest, and had proceeded to in- 
vest it wherever the promise of dividends 
seemed largest. At first the people of Ben- 
son City and the surrounding country had 
hailed with delight the advent of a real live 
capitalist within their borders, but a grow- 
ing familiarity with Mr. Lawrence’s meth- 
ods tempered their delight considerably. It 
is even probable that had the majority. of 
citizens who abode in that section of Wyo- 
ming seen the great financier in his present 
position they would not have been greatly 
displeased. 

“Now, Mr. Lawrence,” said Jim gruffly, 
“this ain’t no picnic, an’ then agin it ain't 
no proper hold-up. We ain’t after your 
money, but yuh is our pris’ner just the same. 
First thing yuh does is tuh shed them duds, 
an’ put on some we has ‘special pervided 
for the ’casion. An’ we must ask yuh tuh 
cut off them whiskers, onless yuh would 
rather for us tuh do the job. I got the scis- 
sors in my pocket~for cuttin’ 'em.” 

“This is an outrage,” fumed Mr. Law- 
rence, his fat, puffy face livid with anger, 
“a dastardly outrage.” 

“Uh-huh,” assented Jim calmly. ‘That's 
the way it would look tuh most people. 
Howsomever, if you'll just change them 
duds and the rest of it, it'll save time an’ 
trouble.” 

The capitalist looked keenly at the other, 
and failed to find any comfort in the cold 
eyes shining through the mask. He made 
one last attempt. 

“I don’t know what your game is, but I 
have $200 with me, which I will give you in 
exchange for my liberty, and let, it end. the 
matter. I am a busy man, and my time is 
worth money. 

“It’s no use,” snapped Jim. “I told yuh 
what tuh do, and I’m gittin’ pretty tired uh 
waitin’.” 

While the magnate was disgustedly fol- 
lowing out the humiliating orders under the 
direction of Shack, Jim led the chauffeur 
to one side. 
’ “Now, son,” he explained, “yuh want tuh 
do everything just as I lays it out for yuh. 
First off yuh goes on tuh the ranch and 
say that your boss sent yuh out for sunthin’. 
Then yuh have a tire bust or the machin’ry 
oxplode, an’ let on yuh can't get home till 
tomorrer. Then about sundown _tomorrer, 
yuh gets powerful oxcited an’ rip aroun’ an’ 
say that yuh just cayn’t keep still no longer 
—that the boss done got held up by two 
desp’radoes. Got that straight, son?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

Good! Yuh seem tuh me tuh be a 
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sensible young feller. Well, about two days 
from now, yuh come tuh the house which 
is writ on this paper I'm goin’ tuh give yuh, 
an’ yuh’ll find the boss there safe an’ sound, 
an’ maybe git a reward. Now, son, I ain't 
goin’ tuh be harsh with yuh, but if yuh don't 
do oxactly as I tells yuh, there'll be sunthin’ 
comin’ your way, an’ it'll come good an’ 
plenty. Yuh'll be good, won't yuh?” 

“Yes, sir.’ | 

“Right! An’ now there’s one thing more. 
After yuh git the boss out, yuh let on that 
yuh Knows who's been keepin’ him captive. 
it was Jim Hunter an’ Shack Morley. Don't 
fergit them names—-Jim Hunter an’ Shack 
Morley.” 

“You want me to tell on you?” asked the 
amazed chauffeur. “Say, I don’t care what 
you do to him. I won't tell anything if 
you'd rather not. He's the meanest man I! 
ever worked for, and he’s got a lot coming 
to him. He——" 

“Easy there, son,” reprimanded Jim. 
“Don’t yuh ever run down a man when yuh 
takin’ his money. If yuh don't e him, 
quit yuh job an’ then shoot yuh mouth off 
some if it'll help yuh any, but ’s long as he’s 
yuh boss stand on his side. Understand?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, now hike along an’ do’s I said.” 

Randall Lawrence, bereft of his Van Dyke 
beard, and clothed in overalls and a. blue 
flannel shirt, rode through the streets of 
Benson City between his two captors late 
tat evening, and was duly imprisoned in 
vile quarters. He languished in his cell for 
some two days before he was discovered by 
his chauffeur and released. Coincident with 


his rescue he received news which caused 


him to procure warrants for the arrest of 


Jim Hunter and Shack Morley. 


These two young men took the matter 
philosophically and refused to talk about 
it. 

“Yuh wait till the trial,” was all they 
could be induced to say. 

Disbelief marked by considerable heat 
was the attitude of Jim's and Shack's 
friends. ; 

“If them two boys swore on the Bible that 
they held up that there ol’ skunk, I 
wouldn’t believe it, onless wh course they 
done it fer some kind of a joke,” declared 
the foreman of the Bar O outfit, which num- 
bered Jim and Shack among its members, 
and his declaration voiced the sentiments, 
not only of the Bar O people, but also of 
everyone who had ever come in contact with 
the two culprits. | 

The day of the trial saw the population of 
Benson City considerably augmented by a 
rough and noisy elemept,who loudly voiced 
their belief in the prisoners’ innocence, and 
evinced a readiness to pull Benson City 
apart if the jury should decide otherwise. 

In the crowded courtroom Jim and Shack 
listened to the ravings of tlie prosecuting 
attorney with unmoved faces. Mr. Law- 
rence was equally serene, He told his story 
simply and truthfully, dwelling much on 
the discomforts of his imprisonment. 

“Gentlemen,” he said impressively, “the 
room where I was confined was not fit for 
a hog to live in. I breed some pretty good 
hogs, and I'll tell you honestly that if they 
had found themselves in that room they 
would have died for lack of air and sun- 
shine.” 

The jury laughed, and Mr. Lawrence de- 
scended from the witness stand well 
pleased with himself. 

At last it was the turn of the lawyer for 
the defense, Jim Hunter. — 

He lazily stretched his six feet of height 
upward till he was standing’ erect. 

“Now, Judge, I don’t know much about 
this law business, an’ I wants tuh ask yuh, 
Judge, cayn’t I tell the thing in my own 
way, an will yuh kindly keep that there fel- 
ler that’s been roastin’ me an’ Shack, quie 
till I gets through?” : 

The judge nodded. 

“Well, then, Mr. Juage, an’ fellers on the 
jury. Me an’ Shack done kidnaped Mr. 
Lawrence, an’ we done put him in a pretty 
mean room. I admits that what he says 
about them there pigs uh his is right, ’cause 
that room wasn’t fitten fer no pig tuh live 
in. There wasn't no fresh air, as he says, 
and the smells was sunthin’ orful, but I don’t 
see why Mr. Lawrence is raisin’ such a hol- 
ler about it. That there room was in a ten’- 
mint house at No. 2 River street, an’ Mr. 
Lawrence owns it, an’ if it's so plumb bad 
fer him tuh stay two days, what's it like fer 
them po’ folks that’s there 
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That's what we shut him up fer—so's he 
could know what it was like.” 7 

The courtroom laughed—~yelled is a better 
word. In vain the judge rapped for order. 
Even the jury rocked back and forth hold- 
ing its sides in merriment. Mr. Lawrence 


rose hastily and tried to reach the door, but 


the crowd held him back. The prosecuting 


jattorney attempted to make a speech, but he 


himself recognized its futility. Already the 
jury had reached a decision, and nothing 
that he could say would alter it. . 

“I feel plumb mean about it,” said Jim 
some time later to an admiring audience, 
who were thrusting upon him and Shack ev- 
ery token of its worship—for a joke is still 
a joke in the West. 

“IT feel plumb mean about it,” he repeated. 
“We mighter done "most anything tuh him, 
an’ he’d ‘a’ got over it, but tuh make him a 
laughin’ stock like we done—it’s goin’ tuh 
stick tuh him fer the rest of his life.” . 


{Consular Reports:] China wants deer, 
reindeer and wild-sheep horns, which are 
used in Chinese medicine, and United 
States Consul George E. Anderson, writing 
from Hongkong, says that city, as the chief 
center of trade in Chinese medicines in 
South China, imports a considerable quan- 
tity of such goods annually. 

Prices realized for some such goods in 
prime condition, Mr. Anderson says, are 
high. At present the chief source of sup- 
ply of reindeer horns is Siberia, the horns 
being obtained in the Far North, brought to 
the seaboard by rail, and imported into 
Hongkong through Vladivostok. 

“Supplies of stag horns,” continues Mr. 


Anderson, “are from the mountain districts . 


of West China, particularly in Szechwan 
and Yunnan provinces, and from Southeast 
Siberia. There is also a considerable im- 
port of wild-sheep horns from the moun- 
tains of India and Thibet and from the 
mountain frontiers of Indo-China, Siam and 
the Malay states. 

“Apparently there is no reason why rein- 
deer horns from Alaska and stag horns 
from other American territory should not 
be brought into this trade. The first re- 
quirement in all such goods is that they 
shall be in prime condition for Chinese pur- 
poses. The horns are used in the manu- 
facture of pills and other medicines, and, 
as is usually the case with Chinese medi- 
cines, other elements than actual medicine 
qualities enter into their valuation. : 

“Horns must be shipped entire, must be 
without scar or blemish, and with the hair 
or growth on them. They must be shipped 
in the dry state free from salt and other 
preservative. They should be shipped in 
sealed cases in the winter months, the 
trade here running from November to 
March. If the skull can be shipped intact 
with the horns, the latter will be valued at 
something like 20 per cent. additional to. 
the normal price. Horns at present im- 
ported range from $9 to $14 local currency, 
or $4.30 to $6.70 gold per pound. Reindeer 
horns weigh two to ten pounds, and are 
usually shipped in cases with thirty to 
forty pairs of horns to the case. 

“Stag horns are highly esteemed and at 
times command very high prices, some ex- 
tra fine specimens for Chinese use recently 
bringing as high as $9 gold per ounce. To 
command any such prices, however, the 
horns must be in prime condition from the 
Chinese standpoint. These stag horns 
weigh four to fifteen pounds. Wild-sheep 
horns~ti prime conditien bring something 
Ike $3.60 to $5.75 gold per ounce. 

“All these horns are ground into powder 
and mixed with other ingredients to form a 
sort of spill tonic—‘strengthening pills,’ as 
the Chinese term them—and are used 
largely by old people and people in debill- 
tated condition. Somé of the large medi- 
cine factories in China maintain herds of 
deer for their horns.” 


The Cubist Lovers. 
He clasped her slender cubiform 
In his rectangular embrace; 
He gazed on her rhomboidal charm 
With passionate prismatic face. 


He stroked her rectilinear locks; 
Then with a sound like prying strips 
From off a trapezoidal box, 
He kissed her squarely on the lps. | 
—{Pall Mati Gazette. 
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“The City and the 


_ Garden Escapes. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF A SAN 
DIEGO WRITER. 


F ONE desires to naturalize garden 

flowers there is no dearth of good ma- 

terial for that purpose. A full score of 
fine flowering subjects have escaped from 
the garden and, under conditions more or 
less favorable, have established themselves 
in the wilds. More especially is this true 
along stream banks and in damp soils. 

Chicory and the salsify or vegetable oys- 
ter are two very persistent plants. Fuller's 
Teazle, Sweet Alysum, Domorphotheca, nas- 
turtiums, several species of poppy, all are 
local escapes from gardens in and about 
Los Angeles. The various horticultural 
forms and colors of our native California 
poppy are also gradually extending to the 
wilds and in time to come the botanist, 
ranging afield, will be sore. puzzled to know 
where to begin or where to stop in classify- 
ing these variations. 

In response to an articie in this depart- 
ment concerning the  drought-resistant 
qualities of the poppy family, F. H. Mason 
of San Diego writes as foliows: 

“Three years ago I planted some blue 
corn flowers, but they did not do well under 
garden conditions, so, with characteristic 


Californian thoughtfulness, they were 
pulled up and thrown into the adjoining 
Vacant lot. Each year since then that iot 


has been gay with corn flowers, and they! 


have spread until they can be found over a 
huna.ied feet away from where they were 
originally thrown. The young plants come 
up with the wild oats and grasses, and last 
well into July, long after the grasses have 
withered. What surprises me is their per- 
sistence. The lots have been. burned over 
each year, but it does not appear to kill the 
seeds. Flowers of as true a blue as the 
corn flower are rare, and, as they do so well 
under natural conditions here, it occurred 
to me that the idea of planting them in va- 
cant lots might be worth handing on to your 
readers.” 


3 Floral Societies. 


RGANIZATIONS whose members are 
interested mainly in promoting the rec- 
Ognition and general use of one specific 
Néwer are rapidly becoming numerous. 
Among these are many whose official find- 
ings are not recognized by higher bodies of 
unquestioned authority. 


Among these is the British Gladiolus So- 
ciety. Their determinations have not al- 
Ways met with the approval of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. One case in point 
lies in the former “turning down” a gladio- 
olus known as Gen. Kuroki, a grand variety 
in all parts of the United States, England, 
and in fact, wherever grown. It has been 
passed by the American Gladiolus Society 
as one of high value, and summer Visitors 
to England declare it grows equally well 
there. 


Parcel Post a Nuisance. 


N SPITE of the great good accomplished 
by the parcel post, it still has many seri- 
ous drawbacks and interferes with the free 
distribution. of much valuable garden litera- 
ture. For example, plant and seed cata- 
logues published on the Atlantic Coast cost 
two or three times as much as formerly to 
_ gend to the Pacific Coast, and this has al- 
-Teady proved a serious handicap.- Forejgn- 
catalogues entering eastern parts and going 
to interior or far western points are for- 
warded to the address collect. This class 
of catalogues have this year cost the pres- 
ent writer, on an average, just 8 cents 
each for “postage due.” Thus the generos- 
ity of our good foreign friends is turned 
into a genuine hold-up by our Uncle Samuel. 


Go Afield. 


HIS season has been, fs, and is yet to be 
one of unusual wealth in its display of 
Rative wild flowers. Conditions have 
proved exceptionally good for all classes of 
Rative vegetation and both early and late 
Diants are very luxuriant. The heavy, late 


House Beautiful. 


By Ernest Braunton. 


Gardens, Grounds, 


Streets, Parks, Lakes. 


Rock Gardens. 


gardens have rockwork in plenty? 
and figuratively. Also, we have the plants 
for such gardens, all native to the Golden 
State. After building scores of rockeries 
the writer is convinced that boulders and 
cobblestones should not be used for the pur- 
pose except they are broken. 

Round stones never look well in large 
rock gardens: unless very sparingly used, 
with a prefominance of plants. As edging 
or borders for drives and walks they are, 
as a rule, used most atrociously, looking 
like rows of giant horses’ teeth. All such 
rocks should be partially buried in the soil 
with the greater diameter below the soil and 
the smaller end up. Thus will they look as 
though in natural position, resting upon or 
in the soil. Stuck.up on end, it is alto- 
gether too manifest that man so placed 
them, and that with a mere touch they 
would fall over. Every stone used should 
appear to be firmly fixed in its place. It is 
a perfectly rational and sensible scheme in 
using them to let them lie, for position, as 
they fall, merely burying the lower part 
somewhat in the soil. 

* 


Plant Family Groups. 


HOSE having a penchant for planting 

groups of plants of one family will find 
much pleasure in the use of the trumpet 
flowers, members of the Order Bignonia- 
ceae. Three species at least may be used 
as shrubs: Tecoma stans, T. capensis, and 
T. Smithii. Others assume a half-climbing 
habit, and still others are as ambitious as 
any vines in general use locally. All these 
are known locally as Tecomas and Bigno- 
nias, though to be scientifically correct they 


GLADIOLUS “WHITE LADY.” 


Gladiolus “White Lady.” 


as HERE is ,but one pure white gladiolus 
, in| commerce, though some closely ap- 


proach-purity. The one pure white is 
known in England and America as 
“White Lady,” though a German variety 
came to us under the name of “Weisse 
Dame.” 
be an albino sport appearing 
seedlings. It is absolutely infertile so far 
as seed-bearing is concerned, though its pol- 
len is as potent as that of any other sort. 
Therefore, its crosses are numerous. The 
writer made 200 of these in one year. The 
claim has been made that White Lady is the 
only sort with white anthers, but the writer 
has at least two seedlings of “near whites” 
that have pure white anthers. White Lady 
is famous for “clearing” away cloudy shades 
of color in breeding. 


Gorgeous Godetias. 


MOST pleasing display of dazzling an- 

nual flowers may be had by sowing 
seeds of mixed godetias, natives to various 
parts of California. They range in color 
from white to maroon and purple, and some 
yield blossoms four inches in diameter. 
Among native flowers few family groups 
will furnish a floral display to equal a bed 
of mixed species of godetia. 


Straightening the Map of Asia. 
‘TIndianepolis News:]. The Turco-Persian 
boundary has heretofore been one of the 
problematical features on the map of Asia. 
As far back as 1843, a mixed commission 
attempted to define this frontier with only 
partial success, and since that time repeated 
efforts have been made by the great pow- 
ers. as well as the two countries immedi- 
ately concerned, to complete the task, but 
the boundary has remained rather a zone of 


debatable territory than a_ definite line. 
finally in November of last year, a complete 
understanding on the subject was reached, 
and a protocol was signed ‘in Constantinople 
in accordance with which a commission con- 
sisting of British, Russian. Turkish and Per- 


eine have extended the usual period of 
and biossom in a most pleasing dis 


ga he present is a good time to go 
enicy the flora 


sian delegates will undertake a survey of 


the boundary. This is expected to require 
at least eighteen months, and will doubtiess 
Silories of | be of interesting geographical 
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MOYVH VINHO4IIVD 


It is believed by plant breeders to 
in a lot of 


should bear other names. Those given are, 
however, known to all dealers. 
* 


A Valuable Orchid. 


NUMBER of years ago there grew in 
a glass house at Eastlake Park 4 long, 


planifolia. This plant is particularly dis- 
tinguished as the only member of the great 
orchid family having economic value, yield- 
ing as it does the vanilla of commerce. 
This species is not especially handsome as 
regards flowers, though in general form and 
outline the blossoms are much like those so 
common, yet brilliantly colored, in the local 
i floral shops--the laelias and cattlevas. The 


vanilla flowers are not, however, highly col- 


ored. 


HY should not, California parks andj, 


Surely we have the “rocks” both literally 


rambling vine of an orchid known as Vanilla ; 


Gladiolus History. 


HE first crosses of wild species of gladi- 
oli were made less than a hundred years 
ago. Four species, all natives of South 
Africa, have been the main contributors in 
the make-up of the common garden gladio- 
lus, although a few contain other “blood.” 
It was not until about sixty years ago that 
the gladioli came into general favor, and 
they have ever since steadily grown in 
popularity. During the past score of years 
the very best work of hybridization has 
been done and is still continuing, with the 
outlook exceedingly promising in new 
forms and new colors. The discovery a 
lew years ago of the yellow species, G. 
primulinus, will add a new chapter, 
* 


Heat or Moisture? 


ing slowness of growth in local sabal 
palms has elicited replies from several 
quarters, from which we are unable to 
clearly determine any factor that stimu- 
lates growth. As a general rule we havé 
found that species of all classes of plants 
native to our Southern States and quite 
similar climates suffer from lack of at- 
mospheric humidity. It is, however, an 
open question whether this proves a deter- 
rent factor in regard to vegetable growth. 
In the case of several species of sabal 


more of a necessity than atmospheric hu- 
| midity, for those in hot interior sections 
make a much faster growth than any grow- 
ing at coastal points. 


‘ 


Have You Seen 
Our New Nursery 


Salesyard? 


It is a place where any grower will 
enjoy a-half hour looking around, 
whether he wants to buy or not. 

Our tremendous buying power places 
us in a position to offer the choicest 
stocks at most attractive prices. 

Now is the time to plant evergreen 
trees and shrubs—write for quotations. 


Please mark letter Dept. E. 

Established 167 
SEED & PLANT CO. 

326-326-330 SO.MAIN ST. 

Los ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


N ARTICLE in these columns regard- ~ 


palms it would seem as though heat is far 


Send Us a Léck ~ 
of Your Gray Hair 


We Will Send You a Free Trial Treat- 
ment By Return Mail. 


To prove to any woman (or man) whose 
hair is turning gray that Mrs. Nettie Harri- 
son’s 4-Day Hair Color will restore it to its 
+} youthful appearance, we will send a free 
Trial Treatment. Make the test in the pri- 
vacy of your own home at our expense, 

Just send your name and address and 
the Trial Treatment will be sent by return 
mail all charges prepaid. Contains no lead, 
sulphur or other harmful ingredients. Used 


satisfied users. 


Large size at all druggists $1.00. 
Mrs. Nettie Harrison Co., San Francisco. 


‘LOLA MonTEZ. 

CREME 
‘Atrue complexion beautifier 
| 3 months treatment 7 5 


_ at all druggists 


for 20 years and endorsed by thousands of 


Kentucky Blue Grass 


arid Dutch White Clover. The best 
lawn seed in the city. Our “Shady 
Lawn” is good for that shady spot 
where other grasses do not thrive. 


Morris & Snow Seed Co. 


425 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eucalyptus Seeds 


Write for free pamphlet, “Bucalyptus Culture.” It 
gives full directions for sowing the seed, raising the 
plants and planting out into the field. Sample 
packets l6¢ each, 2 for 25c, 4 for 50c, 9 for $1.00. 


THEODORE PAYNE, 345 S. Main St., 
Les Angeles, Cal. 


MODERN 


IRRIGATION 


METHODS! 


Write for our Brown Book (Eighth Edition) 
Kellar-Thomason Co., 1230 East 28th St. 


Write 


yee and of inte 
~ 1300-1900 


Calalo 


>} MISSION AND MANZANILLO OLIVES 
Trees, ‘Plants, Shrubs, Roses, 
Ornamental Stock in California. Our packing and ship- 
ping facilities are wmsurpassed. 
n Roses or any other stock 
tiful 1918-44 


Yor this 


etc. We have the finest 


If you anticipate plant- 


or our 
which is full of fine Niustra- 


te every. lanter 
Indien Claremont, Califernia. 
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Angeles Times. 


A Tramp Over Dartmoor. By J. S. Chase. 


TWENTY MILES AFOOT. 


“River of Dart, O River of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart.” 
O RUN the wo.ds of an old song that 
rang im my brain as | left the door 
of the Pack Horse Inn in the litte 
‘Devonshire village of Brent. | was starting 
for a tramp over Dartmoor, that desolate 
expanse of rock and heather that occupies 
the middle of England's fairest county. 

Brent is the scene of the yearly fair of 
Dartmoor ponies, a hardy, shaggy race that 
has bred on the moor for centuries. It is 
a lively sight, the village street filled with 
the excited, half-wild animals, the air ring- 
ing with their shrill neighings and the 
shouts of the men and boys in charge. The 
moor is divided, for stock purposes, into 
four regions, each under the care of a moor- 
man, and each division having a separate 

* mark for its ponies—a piece of strong tape 
of a certain color tied through a hole 
punched in the ear. 

The hedges were in their full beauty, ‘for 
it was the middle of summer. Here and 
there a tree-fuchsia dropped its crimson 
rain over some garden wall. In this favored 
county a bush of fuchsia ten feet high is 
not an unusual sight. Wild roses every- 
where enameled the solid banks of verdure 
that formed the roadside. But above aill, 
the foxgloves are the glory of the Devon 
roads and commons. In my walk of twenty- 
five miles I was hardly ever out of sight of 
their tall spikes of rosy bells. Every gate- 
Way corner and every hedge and bank are 
@uriched with them. And the ferns! For 
miles at a time you pass between solid 
banks of them, from the great generous 
harts-tongues down to little sprightly fairies 
of terns, sprouting out of the meany stones 
in absolute myriads. 

A few miles of delightful road brought me 
to a tiny village of a dozen cottages, a 
farmhouse, and a church. This was Dean 
Prior, and here came in one of those pleas- 
ant surprises that are frequent in rural 
England. It is always worth while to look 
into the old churches. This I found to be 
one of which Herrick, that tuneful old 
blackbird, was rector from 1629 until his 
death in 1674. A tablet commemorates him 

- with some lines from his “Hesperides,” end- 
ing: 3 

“Our Mortall parts may wrapt in seare- 

 @loths lye: 

Great Spirits never with their Bodies die.” 


- Calling at the farmhouse to buy a glass 


of milk, I noticed in the hall of the ancient 
stone house a telephone. So, slowly but 
surely, modern ideas are creeping even into 
rural England. 

A mile more of ferns and foxgloves, un- 
der an arching avenue of elms, brought me 
to the small town of Buckfastleigh. It is 
a quaint old place, full of courts and alleys, 
and twenty times a day you will see a herd 
of the red Devon cattle come stampeding 
out from under some unexpected archway, 
and charge up or down the narrow street 
with a boy clattering on horseback after 
them. As I strolled about, I noticed a few 
stone steps leading off casually from a side 
street. Asking a passer-by where they led, 
I was told to the church. So I went up 
till I had mounted no less than 195 steps; 
and I was not surprised to find that serv- 
ice was held only once each Sunday. 


Very proud and very tenacious is each 


little place of its little privileges. Seeing 
an old board statifig the tol! rates for Buck- 
fastleigh Fair fastened to an ancient bufld- 
ing,.I asked two old men who were loafing 
on the bridge when the fair was held. They 
said it was not now kept up, and had not 
been held for many years; “but,” very 
knowiigly, could hold un now, any 
time. fh’ owld booard it fell down yance: 
aye, but us put un oop again quick, us did.” 
From the pride with which they gazed up 
at the well-nigh undecipherable relic, it was 
plain that though they had allowed the fair 
to die, the ancient right to hold it was 
guarded as jealously as ever. 

IT put up for the night at the comfortable 
King’s Arms, and next morning started for 
the twenty-milé walk across the moor. An 
hour took me to the village of Holne, birth- 
place of Charles Kingsley. In the church 
here I noticed a list of the incumbents of 
the parish, beginning with a John de Some- 
thyng or other back in the fourteenth cen- 
= with a note, “Names of predecessors 

at present not discovered.” Then, turning 


up the steep path toward the moor, a great 
hitieifde of purple heather rose before me. 


stones. 
Tee moretna mista were still clinging rowe te matter of surmine. 


the tors, or rocky hills, that rise from the 
moor, but the sky showed spaces of blue, 
and the wide expanse lay before me in broad 
patches of sun and shadow. ‘Here and there 
aclump of dark green gorse was still 
starred with golden blossoms. Soon I began 
to come upon wide stretches of yellowish 
moss, and these it was wise to pass around, 
for they mark the presence of some of 
those bogs that have been known to engulf 
both men and horses. So many of these 
latter, indeed, have been lost in these 
“mires,” as they are called, that they have 
become known as ‘Dartmoor stables.” 


Below the bogs, too, sre the abodes of 


4 -Devoria villege 


the pixies, the Devonshire fairies, said to be | probable that the ancient bridges over the | 


the spirits of babies who have died unbap- 
tized. Many are the stories you may hear 
by peat fires yet of the “pisgies’” deeds, 
good and bad, and you will often hear old 
men or women say, in regard to some ac- 
tion, “Plaaze God and the pisgies.” 

But if one wants grewsome horrors, it is 
the wisht-hounds of Dartmoor that can pro- 
vide them. For instance, it is related that 
a moorman, riding home late one night from 
Widdecombe Fair, heard the horn of the 
wisht-huntsman and the ba’ing of his 
hounds. He was a jovial soul, and, so far 
from crossing himself, as he should have 
done, he must needs call out, as the un- 
canny hunt swept past: ‘What sport, 
huntsman?” “Here, take this,” came the 
reply, and a skeleton arm flung him a heavy 
object. When he had unfastened the wrap- 
pings, he uncovered—the dead body of his 
child! 

There is something weird, too, in the 
shapes of the tors themselves, fantastic 
groupings of enormous slabs and blocks, 
forming arches, tunnels, chimneys, gables. 
Each tor has its name, often that of some 
object that its shape suggests. And here 
I recall] another peculiarity of the locality. 
Asking an old man: “Is that Vixen Tor?” 
the answer was “Ees, zur, that be he, zhure 
enough.” There is an old saying that in 
Devonshire everything is a he except a tom- 
cat, and that’s a she. It is said that a 
schoolmaster, once asking a small child 
what creature was producing the lusty 
cock-a-doodie-doo outside the schoolroom, 
was told that it was a stag, and when, the 
rooster coming into view, he repeated the 
question, he was again told: “Yes, sir, 
please, her’s a stag.” 

From the number of "hut-circles” and 
“stone rows” found, it seems that Dart- 
moor must have been once well populated. 
Their builders are believed to have lived in 
the early bronze age. There are on the 
moor thousands of the ruins of these stone 
huts, often with a diameter of fifteen to 
twenty-five feet. They were usually placed 
at the end of the stone rows, long, straight 
avenues lined with stones, some of which 
required the strength of several men to lift. 
One such avenue extends for two apd a 
half miles, going straight over hill, valley 


end etream, and ending in a circle of large 
upright The of 


, conjunction. 


these stone 
tt te thought | the of thie 


moorland streams, known as “clapper 
bridges,” built of great single slabs laid 
upon piers of rough granite slabs, are also 
the work of these long-vanished people. 

Soon after noon there came on one of the 
sudden, thick mists to which the moor is 
subject. Now and then, through a rift in 
the fleecy veil, the strange shape of some 
tor would be revealed, to vanish again like 
a specter. From far’*beneath came the 
“cry” of the river, as the moormen call it. 
It is in these sudden fogs, which sometimes 
last for days, that the moor becomes a place 
of danger, by reason of the “mires” before 
spoken of. Another danger is the snakes, 
which in the last few years have much in- 
creased in number. Adders are fairly plen- 
tiful among the rocks, and particularly 
affect the dry old stone walls of the aban- 
doned huts. On the western side of the 
moor, near Crockern Tor, is a spot where 
they are said to abound. It is a small piece 
of the original forest, and is known as Wist- 
man’s Wood. It is a weird place of stunted, 
misshapen oaks, whose roots grimly grap- 
ple the granite blocks among which they 
grow. I think a first-rate nightmare might 
be gained by taking an indigestible supper 
following a visit to Wistman’s Wood. 

Two or three miles away to the south I 
saw the dim outline of a huge, square build- 
ing. It was Dartmoor Prison, England’s 
greatest convict establishment. It is a 
grim place for a grim structure, and was 
an ugly object to intrude upon Nature's 
peace. Then, skirting the edge of Great 
Mis Tor, I found myself approaching the 
western edge of the moor, and beyond, a far- 
off, hazy line marked where Plymouth 
Sound lay. Four miles ahead of me lay 
Tavistock, the birthplace of Drake. Ar- 
mada days came vividly to mind at that 
It had been my intention to 
spend the night in the old town, but I was 
feeling so fresh after my walk in that exhil- 
arating air that I determined to diverge a 
mile or two to a village bearing the odd 
name of Peter Tavy, on the banks of the 
Tavy River. The village is connected by 
a “claim,”. or narrow. wooden bridge, with 


bridge" or Darttnoc-. 


another village called Mary Tavy. It is’ 
said that a judge was once misied by the 
names of the twin villages into summoning 
Peter Tavy and Mary Tavy to appear in 


court. and on his clerk beginning te explain . 
Gone, the 


< 


judge testily ordered that an injunction be 
served on them, forbidding their leaving the 
county. There, sure enough, I found them, 
and ended at the Tavy Inn a very delightful 
day. 


An Enormous Waste. 

[Washington Star:] The enormous sum 
of $150,000,000 was the aggregate loss sus- 
tained by the United States in meat animals 
as the result of disease and exposure in 
1913, according to estimates announced by 
the Department of Agriculture recently. 
Losses from disease of cattle, hogs and 
sheep were about $122,000,000 and losses 
from exposure of cattle and sheep about 
$28,000,000. The loss in meat, it is de 
clared, would have been more than suffi- 
cient to furnish a normal year’s supply of 


meat to the entire population of the New | 


England States. 

The figures indicate a total iose of 7,005, 
000 hogs, valued at $73,000,000. This repre- 
sents more than _ 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
meat, destroyed mostly by cholera. This 
loss would have produced nearly 800,000,- 
000,000 pounds of dressed meat and lard, 
which, officials say, would have been suffi- 


cient to furnish every family in the United | 


States, with an average of 4% persons, 
about forty pounds. “If there had been no 
such loss,” it is stated, “probably increas- 
ing scarcity of meat woul have been 
largely prevented,” 

The hog-cholera epidemic of 1913 caused 
an estimated loss of about $65,000,000. “No 
other animal disease produces such a loss,” 
says the department. “It is estimated that 
in 1913 there were 107 hogs lost a thousand 
from cholera, and indications point to a 
further increase unless preventive meas- 
ures are used. Such an enormous loss is 
nothing short of a calamity.” 


bat the disease. 

The total loss of cattle from disease and 
exposure for 1913 is estimated at 1,737,000, 
valued at $68,611,000, and that of sheep at 
2.124.000 head, valued at $8,581,000. The 
aggregate losses of farm horses and mules 
was 523.000 head, valued at $59,100,000. 
The losses of cattle and sheep, however, 
were less than normal. 

The devartment estimates are based on 

correspond 


reports from tte ente and agents 
m the lela. 


Co-operation 
of all interests concerned is urged to com- | 
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Sweet 


For Wife and Mother. 
For Daughter and Maid. 


DINING-ROOM DECORATION. 


Pottery and Chinaware. 


{Chicago Inter Ocean:] If you have a 
blue dining-room and have some really good 
Japanese or Chinese porcelain, or china in 


_ blue and white, use it, and use nothing else, 


unless it be some interesting little Japa- 
nese or Chinese knicknacks in brass—a 
a tiny idol perhaps, 

Wedgwood is a beautiful plate-rail decora- 
tor if it is used, alone; but unfortunately 
there are few who possess enough of it to 
furnish a whole plate rail. 

If modern pottery is used, it is well to 
choose the whole furnishing of the plate 
rail at once. There is a certain brown and 
cream colored ware in the market now that 
could be used effectively in the room where 
yellow or brown predominates“ The ware 
is decorated with peasant scenes. 

There are many good designs in Royal 
Doulton of various sorts that can be chosen. 
Only they should be selected with a definite 
idea in mind of the other pieces with which 
they are to rank and of the room they are 
to decorate. 


Candlesticks and Coloring. 


In the charming dining-room of a man who 
has traveled much there is an interesting 
collection of candlesticks on the plate rafi. 
But the candlesticks gathered there are all 
brass, wood or copper. They come ffom the 
ends of the earth. There is a _ seven- 
branched candlestick from Jerusalem, and 
a rudely-hewn, weather-worn candlestick 
from a peasant home in Holland. There is 
a highly-wrought candlestick from Florence, 
and a lamp from Pompeii. They are as dif- 
ferent as candlesticks could be, but they 
are all in harmony because their colors har- 
monize. The owner of these brass, copper 
and wooden candlesticks possesses many 
others, of many different colors and materi- 
als. He judiciously keeps these in other 
places, and groups them in such a way that 
they harmonize with each other and with 
their surroundings. That is the whole se- 
cret of making the plate rail successful. 


PLANTS AND GARDEN. 
Fresh Without Watering. 


[Ladies’ Home Journal:] To keep plants 
fresh without watering them when the house 
must be closed the following plan is given 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal: The writer 
says she has kept her plants in this way for 
three weeks: Take all the plants to the 
cellar or some other cool place and set them 
in tubs, with an ordinary brick under each 
flower pot. Pour into the tubs just enough 
is. best to 
place the tubs by an east window if possible. 


Shrubbery for Border. 


-The shrubbery border of the old-fashioned 
garden may contain such plants as: Phila- 
delphus, lilac, spiraea, deutzia, azalia mollis, 
hibiscus, berberis, springa Persica, verbur- 
num lonicera, crataegus and leutzia. 


Kneeling Plark. 


Every gardener will appreciate a kneeling 
board. It can be used when planting, weed- 
ing or cultivating the flowers. It is made 
from a piece of wood, 12x24 inches, with a 
support three or four inches high, to keep 
the board at a comfortable angle. The up- 
per surface of the board should be padded. 

CLEANSING PROBLEMS. 
The Velvet Suit. 


[Washington Herald:] Before putting 
away your velvet suit it should be cleaned. 
First brush the article to be cleaned with 
a soft brush to remove all the dust. Then 
put it on a coat hanger and suspend it from 
the bathroom ceiling, taking care to keep 
it clear of other objects. Turn the hot wa- 
ter in the bathtub and close the room up 
tight for about a half hour. This process, 
says the Washington Herald, raises the nap 
as efficiently as a professional cleaner. 

To Clean Morocco Leather. 


To clean morocco leather prepare a lather 


of soap in warm water and sponge well with 
then.rub over with |let each have a supply. 


this to remove the dirt; 


Knitting-Bag of White Linen. 


{Modern Priscilla:] One of those quaint 
little Dutch knitting bags is a veritable 
treasure trove to the woman who knits or 
crochets, as it holds the ball of thread 
safely while one works. It is also of suffi- 
cient capacity to the needles and the 
roll of knitting when the work is to be laid 
aside. It is light in weight, easily made, 
easy to launder, and makes an acceptable 
gift. The bag measures twelve inches in 
length by eight inches at its broadest part. 
Cut the top laid on a fold of material, seam 


THE FANCY WORK. | 


LAUNDRY MATTERS. 
Selecting Ironing Board. 


{Christian Science Monitor:] In select- 
ing an ironing board, often one makes the 
mistake of getting a board too short for 
practical work. It is well to have the 
board long enough to permit ironing a skirt 
from hem to band without moving the gar- 
ment on the board, 

The board having been selected, attention 
should be given to the matter of covering. 
If the board is well covered the ironing will 
be more expeditiously, as well as more sat- 
isfactorily, accomplished. There is nothing 


up the sides and across the bottom. Fold 
back the edges of the arm openings and 
feather-stitch in place and the bag is fin-'| 
ished. Made of white linen, feather-stitched 
in pale blue, with one’s monogram embroid- 
ered in blue across the front, it is very at- 
tractive. 


Pins are Aids. 


If, when transferring an embroidery de- 
sign or initial through carbon paper you find 
it difficult to get the’ design into its exact 
place, try sticking pins in the article you 
wish to stamp, so that the heads of the pins 
outline the exact spot, says the Dallas News. 
You can then feel the pinhead through the 
carbon paper and so know where tn place 
the design. 


THE PAID SERVICE. 
For the Lady’s Maid. 


[Washington Star:] To be worn with a 
maid's uniform is a trim, white kismet cloth 
apron which is tied in the back with a me- 
dium-sized bow. Both the skirt and the bib 
portion of this apron are neatly scalloped. 
A turn-over collar, turn-back cuffs, and be- 
coming little bow for the head are finished 
with the same sort of scallop that is used 
on the apron. 


To Serve at Luncheon. 


After luncheon or before, if the general 
houseworker is expected to wait on the 
luncheon table, she will change to an after- 
noon dress. This can be black, if it is pre- 
ferred, or it can be of any light color. 
very newest thing is Quaker gray. The cor- 
rect afternoon apron is short and bibbed 
and there must be collar, cuffs and head- 
pieceto match the apron. The smartest 
thing is to have apron, cuffs, collar and 
headpiece made of white cable net. Black 
ribbon about two inches wide is run through 
the belt of the apron and tied at the back 
of the waist. 

A maid dressed in Quaker gray sateen 
with collar, cuffs, apron and headpiece of 
white net suggests efficiency and content- 
ment in appearance. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Play Cage for Baby. 


[Baltimore American:] Take two high- 
batked dining-room chairs, set with front 
of seats together. This leaves the backs at 
each end. Then measure the sides of the 
two chairs and make a light frame of that 
size, to which tack small wire fencing. Tie 
frame at top and bottom of chair posts and 
thus the cage is completed. It can be: eas- 
ily put together and taken apart at pleasure. 
Put baby in with playthings and cushions. 
This keefs baby off the floor and away from 
draughts. Baby can stand or sit or even 
walk | a little, as the fancy seizes him. 
Baby will be delighted and so will his mama. 


Tags for the Children. 


Now that warm weather is coming and 
the little children are outdoors so much it is 
well for mothers to put a tag around each 
child’s neck with full name and address, 
then if the little one wanders away from | 
home anyone seeing the tag will know 
where he belongs. 

When the children return home from 
schoo! and complain of hunger, as the aver- 
age school child does, have prepared on 
the back of the stove some warm drink, | 


efther a cereal or some soup or hot milk, and 
A warm drink 


a clean cloth dipped tin the well-beaten white | much yp tl nourishing than bread and but 


ef an exe and the leather will look new ter and doce 


net their evening meal an | 
a heave efter 


The|. 


| 


better for covering the ironing board than 
bee or three thicknesses of padding, such 
as is used for silence cloths on the dinin- 


|table. Over this stretch a piece of un- 
bleached muslin. Old sheets are sometimes 
used, >t they soon look soiled, and the 


task of covering must be repeated. 
Laundry List When Sending Out. 


A good laundry list for the household, and 
one that will last a long time, may be made 
as follows, says the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Write on a narrow slip of paper in a good 
plain hand, or better still, by using a type- 
writer, an alphabetical list of the articles 
sent out in a family wash. Paste this slip 
of paper on a fairly heavy piece of card- 
board. Take fifty-two strips of paper not 
more than an inch wide, make them into a 
pad, sew across the top on a machine—to 
perforate them so they may be torn off eas- 
ily—and fasten the pad to the cardboard 
opposite the list of articles. Attach a pen- 
cil by a string; also a hanger, to fasten the 
list to a closet door or any other convenient 
place. When the washing is returned and 
checked off tear off a slip and the pad will 
be ready for next week's list. Do not write 
the items too near together. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
{Montreal Star:] The stove front can be 
painted with black stove enamel instead of 
blacking it daily. 


Tf oatmeal is put to soak overnight in cold 
water it will take only half the time to cook 
it in the morning. 


The juice of a lemon added to a pan of 
water will freshen wilted vegetables. Let 
them stand in it for one hour. 


It is a good idea to have a good-sized 
kitchen salt shaker filled with a mixture 
of salt and pepper. This saves time in sea- 
soning. 


The odor of kerosene lamps can be 
stopped by putting one teaspoonful of fine | 
table salt into each lamp. The salt should | 
be changed once a month. 


DON’T SCRATCH 
BUT 
ONCE 


Onee you use Atti¢ Oint- 
ment for Itching Piles you 
never will be without it 
Best on the market. A ic 
box will convince you. [f. 
you cannot obtain it from 


HEARTSEASE. 


Love Your Task. 


{New York Tribune: . The thing one 
loves_to do is never tiresome, and if you can 
teach yourself to enjoy the common routine, 
there will never be any depressing fatigue. 
Perhaps one can never grow to love the 
drudgery part of any work, but if the mind 
it kept above it by working toward a more 
efficient way of performing the task, or if 
net that, train the mind to do the homely 
things with the thoughts on something else, 
you will obviate much of the usual weart- 
ness, especially in the housework routine. 


Today. 


To be alive—in such an Age. 

To live in it! To give to it! 

Rise, Soul, from thy despairing knees; 

What if thy lips have drunk the lees? 

The passion of a larger claim 

Will put thy puny grief to shame!’ 

Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind. 

And link thy hope with human kind. 

Breathe the world thought—do the world 

deed. 

Think hugely of thy brother’s need: 

And what thy woe—and what thy weal? 

Look to the work the times reveal; 

Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 

Crave but to have in it a part; 

Give thanks, and clasp thy heritage. 

To be alive—in such an Age. . 
—fAngela Morgan, in Cosmopolitan. 


Avetylene ere and Cooking 


Best Safest 
Cleanest f[ 


ad 
— 


Two and half to three million users. 
of Acetylene. 


Write us for free information. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


654-656 P. E. Bidg., Los Angeles. 


your druggist, will be sent 
postpaid on receipt “A price, 


ty Bile. 
ANGELES, 
Ref.. Barker Bros. 
Citizens Natiouva) Bank. 


SAVE YOUR OLD HATS! 


They hold undreamed-of peesfilities for re- 
newed service. Your old panama and felt 
hats can be cleaned and reblocked; your 
sewed straw hats can be resewed to a new 
shape. A post card will bring full informa- 
tion. Write today. 


CARTER & STADSTAD, 


445 Pine Ave, Long Beach, Cal. 


On March 13, 1914, U. 8S. District Court 


: the Manufacture, Sale or Use of infringing beds 


COMPANY OF LOS ANGELES. 
On May 25, 1914, U. 


FACTURING COMPANY. 


Murphy Concealed Bed Patent 


Adjudged Valid and Infringed 
By Pacific Wall Bed 


S. District Court for Northern District of California, Enjoined 
the Manufacture, Sale or Use of infringing beds handled by PACIFIC WALL BE€O MANU- 


Notice is hereby given that all users of these infringing Pacific Wall Beds are in- 
| fringing our patent rights, and unless they at once settle with us for the dama,e oa 

by their infringing acts, we shall be compelled to apply te the U. 8. District Court for 

injunctions restraining such unlawful use ef eur patented property. 
Licensees for Southern California. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAROWOOO 4 MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


for Southern District of California, Enjoined 
handled by PACIFIC WALL BED 
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im a high tree. For their fighting they use’ 


spears much like those of the knights of 
the Middle Ages. There is a Spaniard who 
makes these spears and selis them to the 
Indians for rubber. Some of the tribes poi- 
son their spears with a venom which they 
make from a certain plant mixed with the 
juice from dead bodies in a state of putre- 
The poison is put up in earthen- 
ware jars, or in joints of bamboo, and it 
forms an article of commerce among the In- 
dians. ‘It is also used on the arrows, and 
that for the killing of game. It does not 
injure the meat. 

The Jivaro Indians are superstitious. 
They have witch doctors, who make a 


drink called hiahuasa from the root and 


leaves of a shrub, boiled into a tea. This 
stuff is something like opium, and it makes 
one see visions and dream dreams. Mr. 
Taylor tried it. Shortly after he had drunk, 
spots came in front of his eyes, and a little 
later on he saw pictures of saints. The 
witch doctors told him to coneentrate his 
mind on his family. He did so and saw 
snakes, but a little later his family actually 
appeared before his mind’s eye, and that 
far more real than in any dream he had 
ever experienced. | 


¢ 


Another most interesting man with whom 
I have talked about the Indians of the east- 
ern Andes is a German explorer named 
Kroehle, who spent three years in travel- 
ing among them. He had a camera with 


him, and I was able to get some prints from 


“thinking it ovér.” 


his negatives. Some of these I dare not 
publish, for the figures are entirely nude, 
being especially interesting from an ethno- 
logical standpoint. Mr. Kroehle was twice 
wounded with poisoned arrows, and he had 
some narrow escapes from the head hunt- 
ers in the neighborhood of the River Napo. 
He describes the Napo region as full of 
‘queer people. Some of the Indians there 
have in the lobes of their ears plates of 
wood or metal, as big around as the bottom 
of an average tumbler. The holes for them 


are first made when they are ehildren, and 


are gradually enlarged by inserting bits of 
grass and twigs until they grow and become 
so stretched that they will hold the great 
ear plugs. The same custom prevails in 


|some of the Indian 


‘la rude 


‘high plateaus of the Andes, and steal their 


Burmah and in other parts of the Orient.! women to replenish their harems. They 


On the highlands of Hast Central Africa ! 
have seen earlobes so stretched that when 
the plugs were taken out they hung down 
from the ears like straps and their owners 
would fasten them over the tops of the ear 
in order that they might not catch in the 
branches as they passed through the forest. 


Many travelers who have made their 
way along the eastern slopes of the Andes 
assert that cannibalism still exists among 
tribes. Some of Mr. 
Kroehle’s pictures are of Indians he calls 
the Cachiros, who live along the River 
Pachitea. These people are wild and are 
cannibals. They hunt with blowguns and 
arrows tipped with a poison so deadly that 
the scratch of an arrow will cause death. 
They do not use money, and all of their 
dealings are by barter. They wash the golé 
from the streams and bring it to the traders 
in nuggets and coarse dust. In defense of 
cannibalism the Cachiros say they would 
rather be eaten by men than by wornis, and 
they believe that if one eats a man he ac- 
quires all the courage and other good quali- 
ties that the man eaten had when alive. 

Others of the tribes cultivate the soil in 
way. They have ‘little fields of 
yucca, and sometimes of potatoes and corn. 
The yucca root tastes like a potato. It is 
cooked over the coals and made into a 
cake; it is also used to make a beer which 
is somewhat like chicha. The Aguarunas 
are among the tribes that have houses and 
cultivate the ground. They are a warlike 
tribe who fight with poisoned arrows and 
build war towers for defense. They are 
polygamists and one man may have a half- 
dozen wives. These people, both male and 
female, wear short skirts of bark or cotton. 

Another curious tribe along the Madre de 
Dios River, down which Mr. Avant traveled, 
is the Huachipairis. These people gener- 
ally go naked, their favorite suits being 
coats of red and black paint. They culti- 
vate the soil and weave cloths and ropes of 
wild cotton. They are like the Aguarunas 
in that they have several wives. They fre- 
quently make raids on the Quichuas, the 
descendants of the Incas, who live on the 


also buy their wives, the price of a woman 
being a knife or a hatchet. The HMuachi- 
pairis make holes in the upper lip in which 
they put feathers or sticks. They are not 
friendly to the whites, and the Catholic 
missionaries have been able to do very little 
with them. | 

Speaking of the religion of the Indians of 
the eastern Andes, it is of the most primi- 
tive nature. Some of the tribes believe in 
a god, and some have a belief in a future 
life, with the soul going through a series of 
transmigrations much like that of the 
Buddhists. Certain tribes have their own 
ideas of the beginning of man. One of 
ther ideas of the creation is that when the 
world came out of the original chaos all 
mankind lived in a great cave, the en- 
trance to which was guarded by a tiger. 
The human race was kept in by the tiger, 
until one day the liberator of mankind, a 
giant among his fellows, fought with the 
tiger and killed him. Then mankind came 
out and populated the earth. After living 
in a cave so long the human race had be- 
come very dirty. When they came into the 
light of day they. realized this and decided 
to wash. They heated some water in a 
huge earthenware jar. Those who got the 
first bath. came out white, and thus the 
white race was formed. Those who had the 
next bath came out brown and formed the 
brown race. The last to bathe had only 
the dregs and the stains which were left 
in the jar, and they founded the blacks. 


Some of the Indian tribes believe in two 
gods, one evil and one good. These two 
spirits fight for the control of mankind. 
Sometimes one conquers and sometimes the 
other. Others, such as the Conibos, are sun 
worshipers, as were the Incas at the time 
that Pizarro came; while others believe 
that the spirits of good people return to 
earth after death and live in jaguars or 
monkeys, while those of the bad go into 
reptiles or parrots, Nearly every tribe has 
its witch doctors, and all are honeycombed 
with superstition. 

Altogether, the Indians of the eastern 
Amazon are comparatively few. The 


tribes are largely scattered, and many of 


them are rather families than tribes. Prof. 
Orton, one of the best authorities on the 
Amazon, estimated that there are not more 
than 40,000 people living along that river 
and the M on, and there are probably 
less than 100,000 on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes. The Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety of Lima, Peru, recently estimated the 
number of savages in those regions at some- 
thing like 150,000, dividing them into tribes 
that range in size from a few hundred to 
2000 or 3000, the largest being the Huitotos, 
which are put at 20,000, and after that the 
Ticunas, numbering 15,000. Enock fixes his 
estimate as 150,000 or more, and classifies 
the Indians into 112 tribes, a large number 
of which have but a few members. 


None of these tribes is equal to the best 
type of the North American Indian. The 
most of them are short, and they vary in 
color from red to black. Nearly all have 


black hair and black eyes. Some are very 
muscular, and a few are brave. The major- 
the whites that they have been practically 
the whites that they have been practically 
enslaved by them in the work of rubber 
gathering. 

Some of the tribes wear no clothes what- 
ever. Others have clothes of bark cloth, 
and some wear short skirts made of the 
bark of a tree. Not a few make beautiful 
hammocks, also exquisite feather work, 
formed of the bright-colored plumage of the 
birds of the Amazon Valley. 

Several of the tribes are musical. The 
Aguarunas have flutes of reed or bone and 
a kind of violin with three strings. They 
also have drums of tree trunks which they 
use for sending their wireless messages 
from one savage settlement to another. 

None of the tribes associates with any 
other tribe. There is no union of govern- 
ment: and the chiefs are generally chosen 
for their superior ferocity and strength. 
The languages differ widely, and there is 
no method of writing. Some of the savages 
count on their fingers, and express the 
higher numbers by movements of the fin 
gers; but all are in a low state of civiliza- 
tion and are sinking lower by reason of the 
vices and liquor bronght In by the whites. 


[Copyright, 1914, by Frank G. Carpenter.] 


The Test. By Hazel H. Havermale. 


TWO IN THE FOREST. 

OHN MADISON was a newspaper man 
J of the metropolitan sort—a perfect type 

of the genus, with nose-glasses, pseudo- 
cynicism, a slight knowledge of the opera 
and an insatiable desire to elevate the liter- 
ature of America by writing prize fight 
stories on his day off. ; 


He thought he was in love with Bliss 


Gregory—he had met her at a gay little sup- 
per which the city editor's wife had given 
one night: Bliss Gregory wrote stories of 
striving young geniuses who made-good at 
the crucial moment, and of flippant young 
things and their seashore banalities. 

The two of them had gone about the city 
together, seeking quaint 
Greek and Turkish atmosphere, dining from 
execrable food and comradeship, and collect- 
ing iaterial conscientiously for their “ef- 
forts.” Madison had even proposed and 
been left uncertdin as to the impression he 
had made. Surely Bliss knew he was in ear- 
nest—he did mean it, for she was compan- 
ionable and had a good way of wearing last 
year’s suit with a new collar on it. 

Bliss had gone to the mountains for her 
vacation and the conventional period of 


to the camp for the week-end, and Bliss was 
to—well, Bliss was to do the conventional 
thing. . | 

He arrived at dusk on Saturday. Bliss 
greeted him gayly and took him to the camp 
where the fat little mother shook his hand 
and looked exceedingly knowing. As _ the 
girl busied herself about the camp, Madison 
saw a new beauty in her, a semi-barbarian 
charm in her browned throat and her black 
hair with its scarlet flower. He went with 
her to the stream to carry up the evening 
water. Together they listened to the noisy 
water as it puffed into foam over great 
boulders or clung close to the dank green 
bank where the mosses grew and the maid- 
en-hair showered. Through half-shut lids 
the man watched her bend lithely over the 
stream; against the dark background of the 
bay trees her body stood forth sharply, brim- 
ming in every line with life and a something 
=4w, a something ond allur- 


that Madieon head sever re. 


restaurants of 


Madison was to go up) 


-When the last ember of their campfire had 
died and the raucous how! of the phonograph 
in the pavilion had perished miserably, the 
mother trotted off to her tent, while Madison 
and the girl sat on the pine needles and 
watched the moon climb slowly, slowly over 
the black peaks, then loosening the last 


_ touch of the pines, swing out into the purple 


heavens in a great yellow fire.* The steady 
monotone of the stream shifted a half-note, 
the thicket of alder and sumach behind them 
stirred, and the quail crooned softly. 

“Bliss,” said Madison quietly, “Bliss?” 

“Not now,” she answered breathlessly. 
“Oh, not now!” a 

The moon glowed in her eyes; they almost 
startled the man—so hot they were, so alive 
with that elusive newness, a something as 
elemental, as primal as the woods. Soon she 
arose and went to the tent, and the man 
rolled himself in his blankets on the pine 
needles. 

How simple and sincere were the pines, 
and how fragrant were the stars! Dreams 
of wood-lore fell upon him, and when the 
sun came goldenly through the canyon, he 
ran to the stream and plunged in. When 
he returned, Bliss and her mother were 
cooking at the sheet-iron stove. , 

Somehow the girl had known how he 
would look as he came through the trees, 
There was a touch of incongruity in the soft, 
open collar and the white line about his 
throat where the usual collar ended; and the 
added ease of khakis made him different. 
Younger, perhaps. It might have been the | 
rakish knot of his red tie or the discarding 
of his glasses. But when he lifted the black- 
ened coffee-pot from the fire and smudged 
his clothing with the soot and Bliss at- 
tempted to apologize, he simply said: 

“Oh, don't bother! I hate new things for 


the mountain, anyway. They seem 80 
crass.” 

For a moment she looked at him and 
smiled. 


So the two of them started off for a day’s 
tramp—the little mother was too short- 
breathed to go, and perhaps too wise. 

Down the blue canyon they ran, laughing 


satyrs. Once the man took her -hand and 
tip-toed past a flaming thicket of poison oak. 

“Hush!” he whispered. “Didn't you see 
the elves under there? They've danced all 
night, poor chaps, and they have to catch up 
on sleep today. Hi, you squirrel! Let ‘em 
alone!” 

She laughed and eyed him anew. Ah, she 
was glad, glad that he was different! 

Time after time they crossed the ripply 
stream, the man splashiag through and mak- 
ing a log bridge for the girl. Once he went 
across first and deposited the knapsack. 
Then he came back, and before she could 
gasp he swung her into his arms and car- 
ried her across. Out of the corner of her 
eye she saw the muscles of his throat and 
felt under her cheek the velvet strength of 
his shoulder. And on¢s he had watched her 
swaying in the middle of the stream, arms 
wide apart, lips half-parted, and said softly: 

“Jove! what a picture! You look like a 

She had blushed and hastily leaped across. 

The morning grew warmer, more languid. 
Now they had left the trail and were follow- 
ing the stream down the canyon, past walls 
of tendrily wild grape, white banks of laurel, 
flaming tiger lilies and the crimson of. wild 
honeysuckle. The perfume of buckthorn and 
bay hung in the air, the heavy sweet hem- 
lock drooped and a sleepy, sluggish gold and 
black snake slid lazily from under their feet. 
The wild passion vine was sending out its 
first buds, and in the top of an oak a single 
| scarlet flower hung. 

“How lovely!” breathed the girl. 
lovely!” 

The next instant the man was clambering 
up the tree. Breathless, she saw him swing 
out on the frail branches, and when he 
dropped down, the red flower was in his 
teeth. 

“I shall decorate you,” he smiled, as she 
reached her hand for it. Then he fastened 
it over her ear and flushed as the silk of the 
black hair twined about his fingers. 

“Thank you,” she said, but she did not 


look tnto his face. 
And they were 


“How 


very gay again.4 Noon 


like children, peering joyfully into dusky | came, and they camped beside a aréen pool 
nooks, hiding behind trees from Pan and his | overhung with maples. The man buflt 4 Are 


Pp epoid 


between two stones, and soon their lard pail 
sent up the intoxicating odor of coffee. 

“Look,” said Bliss, as she turned the crisp 
curls of bacon, “did you ever see a more 
gorgeous color scheme than this fire—red 
and blue flame, gray stones, green pool?” 

“And black-haired nymph with wild-rose 
face in the foreground!” finished Madison. 

“Jove!” he thought, “Bliss certainly is 
stunning in this setting!” Then he called: 
“"Way down this canyon, Bliss, there’s a 
peach of a haze—look through the tree— 
see, all smoke-gray!” 

“It surely isn’t smoke, John?” she asked. 

“Naw,” he answered, “just distance haze. 
Heavens! that coffee is tantalizing.” 

Soon they dined from plates of maple 
leaves. The stream droned on, and a great 
yellow bumblebee buzzed, buzzed, and the 
man slept. The girl dabbled her hands in 
the water, made filmy boats of maiden-hair 
and sent a tawny lily bobbing down the 
stream. The air grew hotter and hotter, 
sultry and smoky smelling. The wee ani- 
mals of the wood scampered restiessly in 
the thicket, but the girl dreamed on beside 
the water and the man slept. 


Suddenly a shrill animal cry sounded be 
hind her, and the man jumped to his feet. 

“Lord! Where's all this smoke coming 
from! Bliss, have you noticed?” 

She paled. “No!” she whispered. 

The man turned and ran down the can- 
yon. In a few seconds he was back. 

“Hurry, Bliss! 
a half mile down the canyon! 
to notify the ranger!” 


Scorn burned in her face as she ran. This 
a man, and running for help! Why, why 
didn't he go back’and fight it himself and 
let her notify the ranger? He reached out 
be heip her across a log, but she ignored his 
hand and clambered across alone. Ah, how 
she loathed him—a city-bred creature who 
was afraid-—afraid to fight, and running for 
help! 

The man stopped and grasped her arm; 


Ris face was drawn and white. Far down 
the canyon came the roar of ftalling trees 
and the corackie of underhbrueh. 
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By Prof. H. 


| Care. of the Growing Birds in Summer. 


R. Lewis. 


ALL 


Proper Brooding. 
CORRECT TEMPERATURE AND 
RIGHT FOOD ESSENTIAL. 


[Raising young chicks is not unlike the 
raising of other animals. They require pro- 
tection, eternal watchfulness and special 
attention to the kind and quantity of food to 
give them. | 

They need wide range, lots of green stuff, 
shade, ventilated houses and exercise. It 
will pay you to see that they get what na- 
ture demands. 

Single-Comb Rhode Island Reds, de- 
wribed herewith, should interest every 


Am@rican poultry raiser.) 
birds during the summer 
months is to induce a uniform and 
continuous growth and development from 
hatching time to maturity. The early care 
necessitates proper breeding, which means 
a correct temperature and careful feeding. 
If chilling is prevented and they are kept. 
from crowding in the brooder a greater per- 
centage of the birds hatched can be brought 
to the weaning age, which is usually from 
eight to ten weeks, in good condition. 
After this time they should be _ put 
out on the range, in fresh-air houses, and 
every effort made to induce a continuous, 
uniform development. 
It is rarely profitable to attempt to rear 
many young chicks in close confinement, 
with bare yards, without green food, and 
an absence of shade. Where it is possible to 
give them an extended range and green 
sward abounds they can get plenty of grubs 
and insects, and can take plenty of exercise, 
which is conducive to health. The more 
range they have, the easier it is to keep 
the yard and soil green and free from con- 
tamination. 


HE object of caring for the young, 


hardly necessary to allow as much room in 
a house of this kind as we would in a win- 
ter laying-house in which the birds would 
be confined the greater part of the time, but 
enough perch room to allow each bird room 
enough to roost without being crowded is 
essential. Where chickens are being raised 
in rather large numbers, the colony system 
of rearing has proved to be very efficient. 
By this system we mean allowing one house 
to from fifty to seventy-five birds, and keep- 
ing them in smaller flocks rather than al- 
lowing several hundred to run together and 
roost together in one large summer-house. 
The colony-house is made portable so that 
it may be moved from place to place as it 
may be desirable to do in order te make 
use of the most economical range or keep 
on hand a constant supply of green food. 


New Jersey Summer Colony-House. 


_For ordinary purposes a summer >lony- 
house measuring eight feet in length and 
six feet in depth has been found to be a 
convenient size. This house should be con- 
structed with a shed roof, ‘as this is the 
most economical and serviceable style of 
roof to use, at least for a small house of 
this kind. In height the house should be 
about six feet in the front and four feet 
in the rear, this measurement giving a de- 
sirable slope for this size of building. In 
constructing a house of this type the fresh 
air proposition should always be kept in 
mind, and the doors and windows put in 
with the purpose of supp/ying it, and at 
the same time economizing as far as practi- 
cal on lumber and other materials used. In 
the house referred to above, the door fs in 
the center of the front, and to either side 
of it there is a muslin window. This 
means that the front of the house 1s prac- 
tically open and a constant source of fresh 
air, yet capable of being a protection dur- 
ing chilly rainstorms, The lower halves of 
each side are made like doors, to open 


Green Food Necessary. 


Plenty of green succulent food is neces- 
aary during the warm summer months. 
With free range this is usually supplied. 
Where small yards are used, and it is im- 
Missible to keep grass growing continy 
ously, it is the best practice to divide th 
yard available, regardless of size, into tw 
yards, alternating the growing of green 
crops in these yards. Peas and oats are a 
good early crop, but a permanent alfalfa 
soil probably makes the best green food, 
for, in addition to its succulence, it carries 
a high nitrogen content. : 


Provide Plenty of Shade. 


Shade is necessary to provide a place 
where the birds can get away from the di- 
rect rays of the sun, thus inducing a better 
growth and preventing sun-burning and 
slow feathering. Natural shade is by far 
the best, wild forest growth or cultivated 
orchards making ideal shade. In the ab- 
sence of trees or while they are making 
sufficient growth, the planting of corn, sun- 
flowers and castor beans, or some such 
quick-growing, leafy plant is desirable. 
There is probably no better place to rear 
pullets than the cornfield. Artificial shade 
may be constructed by stretching cheese- 
cloth or burlap over a frame, or by making 
an elevated platform covered by boards. 
Shelter Should Be Well. 


The house in which the chicks are shel 


. tered during the summer months has a very 
marked effect upon the rate and continuity 
of growth. The house for the summer flock 
is used primarily as a place in which to 
roost at night, protected not only from the 
rains and damp cold nights which often 
come at some time during the summer, but 
also from the various enemiies, such as rats, 
weasels, dogs, etc. One of the reasons that 
young birds grow so rapidly when allowed 
free range is that they are continuously 
supplied with an abundance of fresh air, a 
very essential and important requirement 
of growing lif. of all kinds. It is of prime 
importance to construct houses for summer 
flocks with a view toward getting a maxi- 
mum amount 
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in bad weather. Under these side doors, 
inch-mesh chicken wire should be stretched. 
A house built like this will afford as much 
fresh air as the out-of-doors itself and still 
furnish an overhead protection in bad wea- 
ther and protection against rats and other 
enemies. The floors should be wood, as 
cement could not be used in portable 
houses. These colony-houses are built on 
either 4x4 or 4x6 sills, used as runners in 
moving the houses. This raises them up 
several {inches from the ground and does 
not afford a place for the rats to build their 
nests. The lumber and other materials 
needed for the construction of this house 
are given below. | 


The above-outlined house would be large 
enough to take care of from seventy-five’ to 
100 chicks at five weeks of age, and after 
the tenth week, when the surplus cockerels | 
are sold and the others removed to a sepa: | 
rate pen, |leaving the pullets by themselves, | 
it would house comfortably from forty to_ 
fifty pullets. These pullets could be kept. 
in the house for the remainder of the sea: | 
son. 

These various factors of proper feeding, 
proper range, shade, green food,-fresh air 
housing and protection against weather, dis- 
ease and rats, are all to have a part in the 
building up of the bodies of the pullets 
into the egg-producing machines of the com- 
ing winter. While they are enumerated in 
several heads, they are all easily practi- 
cable and possible of performance. 


Food Must Be of the Right Kind. 


The feeding of growing stock on the 
range is comparatively simple. The chick 
at this time should be growing continuously, 
its muscles and organs increasing rapidly, 
in size and its skeleton enlarging daily. In 
order that this change may take place it 
is necessary that the chick be supplied with 
the kind of food that can be used in this 
development. In other words, the growing 


toward the top, and to be kept open except 


chick, like the growing calf or pig, must 


Single-Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
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This breed of poultry was originated 
more than fifty years ago by the practical 
breeders in the Little Campton district in’ 
Rhode Island. It is today one of the famous 
American breeds. After years of practical 
use, some fanciers breed them for exhibi- 
tion in the ‘80's, and in 1892 they were 
shown in Philadelphia as Golden Buffs. 

One class of breeders took up the breed 
and developed from them the modern Buff 
Plymouth Rocks and Buff Wyandottes, 
while others still further developed them 
into the Rhode Island Reds, all having as 
antecedents the Leghorns, Malays, etc., 
crossed on Cochin and Brahma hens. Other 
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Like all the American breeds of poultry, 
Rhode Island Reds were originated with 
perfection of utility value as the uppermost 
thought. 


have a ration which is relatively high in 
protein and ash material. The protein 
food is that which will be built up into 
the muscles, or.the meat of the chicken, 
and the ash material is that which will go 
to form the skeleton or bony framework. 
In developing the future layer it is neces 
sary that her body be proper up into 
the machine which is in the future to use 
a large amount of raw material and trans- 
form it into eggs. Along with the protein 
and ash material must be a liberal amount 
of carbo-hydrates and fat food to satisfy the 
other demands of the chick’s body. This 
means that the growing chick, like the lay- 
ing hen, must receive a _ balanced ration. 


This is not only for the purpose of furnish- ° 


ing what the chick most needs, but doing 
it. in the most ‘economical way. The best 
practice is to keep a well-balanced dry 
mash before them all the time and supple- 


“Foothill 
Feather Farm” 


A unique, ideal spot in | 
The Hills of Hollywood. 


The proven UTILITY BREED—the Single- 
Comb White Leghorn—make up thé larger 
number kept. Hundreds of laying hens of 
the best “California strains supply eggs in 
‘quantities for hatching, both Spring and 
Fall, as well as for the table. : 


F. F. F. HATCHING EGGS 

The Foothill Feather Farm is prepared to 
do its part in the necessary work of intro- 
ducing fresh blood and vigor into eur South- 
ern California flocks by guaranteeing the 
class and quality of eggs and stock sold here. 

“There are others."" The breeding stock 
is segregated, the choice birds being kept in 
separa't> pens, each with its own ample run: 
Crystal White Orpingtons, selected Barred 
Rocks, White-faced Black Spanish (Rowan's 
sweeping prize winners,) Black Minorcas 
(ribbon getters,) and 


SILVER 


CAMPINES 


The Poultry of the Distant Past—this breed 
having been known on the Plains of La Cam- 
pine, Belgium, in the time of Julius Caesar— 
the Fowl of the Future, long established in 
Belgium, England and Canada, but compar- 
atively rare in @ne United States. 

SPECIALTY: * Supplying small flocks of 
different varieties, high-class breeding birds, 
for the Fall .campaign. 

Visitors’ days, Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. No. 7069 W. Franklin Ave., Holly- 
wood District. Phone Home 57278. 


Hauser’s . 
. Organic Fertilizer 


HIGH GRADE. 
Dried Blood. 
eal—Bone Meal. 
Ground Sheep Manure. 
Commercial Fertilizer 
Commercial Fertilizer ....... 


Ground Tanka 
Fine Blood 


ee 


organic sources only. 
Car Loads or Less. Write for prices. 


HAUSER PACKING CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


They lay big brown eggs, and many flocks 
and individuals have made high egg records | 
for a year’s work. The chicks when | 
hatched are strong and vigorous. They are | 
hardy and develop rapidly, being one of our. 
best varieties for the production of broilers. | 
They make consistent rapid growth, and 
when full grown weigh: Males, 7% to 8% 
pounds; females, 5 to 6% pounds Many 
specimens exceed these weights. The pul- 
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Poultrymen Want Results 


Midland No. ‘4 will produce results. 
‘It is the greatest egg food ever 


made. Sold on this Coast fifteen 
years and still leads them all. If 
you want eggs feed Midland No. 4. 


- Aggeler & Musser Seed Co. 
113 N. Main St. 
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System of Feeding. 
ULSON CO. 
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The Head Hunters of the Andes. 


By Frank G. Carpenter. 


Strange Savages. 
LIVE ON WESTERN SLOPES OF 
AMAZON VALLEY. 


HOW HEADS ARE CURED WITH HOT SAND, 
POISONED ARROWS AND HOW THEY ARE 
MADE—A NEW STORY OF THE CREATION, 
QUEER SUPERSTITIONS IN THE WILDS OF 
EASTERN PERU AND BOLIVIA. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


UVAQUI (Bolivia.)—During my travels 

on the high plateau of the Andes, I have 
a heard many strange stories about the 
vast unexplored country that slopes down to 
the Amazon Valley. In coming across Lake 
Titicaca I traveied with an American rail- 
road contractor who is building a line 
through the heart of Bolivia. He has been 
taking a vacation of two or three months, 
and has just returned from a gold prospect- 
ing tour in the regions of the Madre de Dios, 
one of the high tributaries of the Amazon. 
the Madre de Dios rises on the other side of 
the great mountain wall that skirts the 
northern side of Lake Titicaca. It flows in 


“winding course in®@ the Beni, and on into 


the Mamore and a coming out 
into the Amazon 
‘yelow the city of Manaos. The region where 


it Mises is wild, and muchiof that through 


which it flows is known only to the Indians. | 


Some of the fish were as long as your arm 
and were of a delicious flavor. Among other 
Inhabitants of the streams were alligators 
of various kinds. One had no sehen, and its 
enormous head was more like that of a fish 
than of an alligator. The skin was of a 
bluish cast, with a few specks here and 
there. ‘Phese reptiles are said to be danger- 
ous, and the natives would not go into the 
waters where they live. 

In talking of the Indians Mr. Avant said 
that the most of them are not friendly to 
foreigners. They are savages, who dress al- 
most’:altogether in bark, and: their chiet 
weapons are bows and arrows tipped with 
poison. Some of the tribes are supposed to 
be cannibals and all are in a very low state 
of civilization. : 


It was at Lima that I met W. Bell Taylor 
of Boston, who had just come down from the 
coal mines in the high Andes near Cerro de 
Pasco, and had a chat with him about an ex- 
pedition he had recently made from Ambato, 
Ecuador, down the eastern slopes of the 
Andes into the Amazon Valley. His 

,}took three months, and during this time he 
| traveled on foot and in canoes for more than 
1400 miles through the wilds. It took him 
nine days to reach Canelos, on the Rio Bo- 
banzo, during which time he walked and had 
men to carry his cargo. Each of the carga- 
}dores carried seventy-five pounds. The 


trip. 


after killing a man they cut his head off 
close to the shoulders, and as soon as ther 
reach camp they open it and take out the 
bones of the skull. The skin of the head 
is then sewed together from.the crown to 
the base of the neck. It is now a kind of 
bag. This is filled with hot sand, but is 
kept as far as possible in its original shape. 
It is pressed inward during the drying, the 
sand being changed from time to: time, un- 
til the head is reduced to one-fourth or one- 
fifth the original size. Before beginning 
the curing, the skin is painted with the 
juice of the huito, a fruit that looks much 
like an ahuacate pear. This juice is a 
leather preserver. It is smeared over the 
head inside and out. As the head grows 
smaller a stone of the shape of a small skull 
is inserted and the skin is worked down 
upon it. This stone regulates the size of 
the head when it is cured. It is taken out 
before the skin has grown too hard, but 
after its features are fixed. The head is 
then hung up over the fireplace and allowed 
to cure in the smoke. | 


Mr. Taylor describes the Jivaro Indians 
as a well-made, good-looking people. He 
Says they are polygamists, some of them 
having seven or eight wives. They multi- 
ply rapidly, but the population is kept down 
by feuds, during which one family will lay 
for another and shoot any of its members 


who uve 
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Mr. Avant traveled on foot down this river. | 
He started out from Cuzco, at an altitude of 
over two miles above sea level, with a guide, 
an interpreter and eight Indians, and he de- 
scended to regions that are less than a half 
mile above the sea. The mountains he 
crossed were more than 16,000 feet high, and 
his way led from the glaciers and perpetual 
snow down into a tropical jungle, with croco- 
diles, boa-constrictors, palm trees and rub- 
ber. 


As we sat in the rude hotel here at Guaqui 
this morning Mr. Avant told me something 
of the animal life of that region. He says 
that the country swarms with game. The 
woods are full of wild turkeys, that look like 
peacocks, each bird having a topknot and 
very bright plumage: The flesh is excellent, 
and it tastes like our wild turkey. Another 
bird of the same species is called the pabo- 
gil. This is twice as big as the largest 
American turkey, and its flesh tastes about 


I asked ag to wild beasts, and Mr. Avant 
replied that he saw droves of. peecaries, or 
wild hogs, and also tapirs and jaguars. The 
jaguars came around the camp at night, and 
were now and then to be seen as the party 
Much of 
the banks of the 
streams, and the party did not lack for fish. 
Whenever they wanted a fish dinner all they 


pear the SOUMCE or the 


whole way was through the jungle. At 
Canelos the party tdok canoes and floated 
down one of the Amazon tributaries to the 
mouth of the Ucayali, which is one of the 
sources of the Amazon. The Ucayali flows 
into the Maranon, and the latter goes down 
into the main stream. Mr. Taylor visited 
Iquitos, the chief rubber port of the upper 
Amazon, and,then came back overland 
through Peru.| He describes Iquitos as a 
city of 25,000 inhabitants and as one of high 
prices. It cost him $5 a day there for his 
food alone. 


Among the most interesting stories told 
me by Mr. Taylor were those -about the 
Jivaros Indians. These savages are head 
hunters who kill their enemies and preserve 
their heads as trophies of war. I have seen 
many of these heads during my travels and 
have made photographs of them. I was once 
offered a head for $100 in gold, but refused 
it for fear that the ghost of the| dead man 
might haunt me for the rest of my life. This 
head was about as big as my fist. The 
bones of the skull had been removed and 
the skin so carefully shrunken that none of 
the features was lost. The skin of the face 
was black and the long hair which hung 
down from the skull] was of the same 
raven hue. The nose was almost negroid 
in shape, and the lips were sewed together 
with long cotton strands that hung down 
like a macrame fringe. 


the water, and a moment later the surface 
would be covered with dead fish. From one 


- 


such explosion they took out 300 pounds.’ natives. Me seaye tie a Grying process. 


Mr. Taylor told me the story of how 
these heads are cured, as he got it from the 


anything 


on sight. In order to be ready to defend « 


themselves they sleep in a sitting posture, 
each brave having his spear between his 
knees. While visiting one tribe Mr. Taylor 
saw three Jivaros who had just come in 
from the hunt. They were thin and gaunt. 
They described a raid that had just been 
made on their family, during which all had 
been killed but themselves. Mr. Taylor 
took a canoe and went with a priest to the 
place of the killing. There were women 
and children and old men, lying on thé 
ground. The heads of all ha®been cut off, 
and the captors were probably curing them 
as I have described. | 
“Another \atoresting thing about the In- 
dians of the upper Amazon,” said Mr. 
Taylor, “is their use of the blowgun 
and the poisoned arrow. This is common 
among most of the tribes betwecn the Napo 
and the Maranon. Their guns are long 
tubes just large enough around for the ar- 
rows, which are wrapped with cotton at the 
ends to make them fit close. The arrows 
are small, not more than a foot or a 
foot and a half in length, and not much 
thicker than a.wooden tdothpick. The poi- 
son is so deadly that it will kill almost 
that the arrow goes into. It 
comes from Brazil. The Indians can send 
these arrows from forty to fifty feet at a 
shot, and they can hit a monkey or a bird 
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menting this with a cracked grain ration. 
Throughout the growing period of chicks 
there is probably no food of greater value 
than wheat bran. This feed is high in pro- 
tein and in ash content, furnishing them 
the two food elements that are most needed 


for the growing chick. A _ well-balanced 
mash can be made as follows: 
Dry mash for growing stock on 


This dry mash can be fed most easily and 
economically in large covered dry .mash 
hoppers which will be. kept open to she 
the morning and 
evening grain rations of medium cracked 
corn and whole wheat will_be found to be 
foods; Using a 
system of this kind in feeding will give the 
smaller and weaker chicks an equal chance 
with the bigger and stronger chicks, which 
with grain rations alone, would get the 
greater part of the food given the flock. 
This system involves so little work that it 
adds to the possible profits. | 

The effort throughout the growing sea- 


‘gon should be to protect the birds from nat- 


ural enemies, to watch their development 
and maintain a quick growth, and lastly 
they should be gotten into their laying- 
houses fairly early in the fall, usually by 
the latter part of September, so that their 
exact maturity can be more closely watched, 
and so that they can get accustomed to 
their quarters. 


(Copyright, 1914, by Eugene MeGuckin Company.) 


is the 


_Whitew 
cheapest of all paints, and for. certain pur- 


[New York Sun: ] 


poses it is best. Lime, which is the basis 
of whitewash, makes a sanitary coating, and 


is probably to be preferred for poultry 
houses, interiors of stables and other out- 
buildings. Ordinary whitewash is made by 


slaking about ten pounds of quicklime with 
two gallons of water. The lime is placed in 
a pail and the water poured over it, after 
which the pail is covered with an old piece 
of carpet or cloth and allowed to stand for 
about an hour. With an insufficient amount 
of water the lime is ‘“‘scorched” and not all 
converted into hydrate; on the other hand, 
too much water retards the slaking by low- 
ering the heat. “Scorched” lime is gener- 
ally lumpy and transparent, hence the use 
of the proper amount of water for slaking 
and an after addition of water to bring it to 
a brush consistency. 

[New York Sun:] Wherever possible, the 
growing stock should be given a liberal 
range. It must be admitted that good chicks 
may be successfully grown in small runs, 
but this entails much additional labor, more 
attention to detail and greater care in keep- 
ing everything in sanitary condition. If an 
unrestricted range is available, and the 
chicks may be permitted to care for them- 
selves, the problem is greatly simplified. It 
is almost universally conceded that-—other 
things being -equal—stock grown on free 
range is much superior to that sshcdaiea's 


under intensive conditions. 


[New York Press:] In the last two or 
three years the water glass method of pre- 
serving eggs has been tested out thoroughly, 
both on poultry plants and in laboratories. 
In a test a 10 per cent. solution preserved 
eggs so effectually that at the end of four- 
teen weeks they appeared perfectly fresh. 
In most packed eggs the yolk settles to one 
side and the egg becomes inferior in quality. 
Again, most packed eggs will not beat up 
well for cake making or frosting, while eggs 
kept in a water glass solution Set give the 
same results as fresh eggs. “Water glass” 
is the popular name for potassium silicate 
or sodium silicate, the commercial article 
often being a mixture of the two. Water 
glass usually is sold in one of two forms, 
either a powder or a syrup-thick liquid. The 
retail price varies, but usually is in the 
neighborhood of 10 cents. 

[Memphis Commercial-Appeal:] After 
exes come out of storage and before they 
are placed in the retall market they are 


usually candied and graded. Candling 
done by belding each ege before « candice or 


other bright light in a space where the dif- 
fused light of the room is excluded. Expert 
candlers can detect the changes in the eggs 
and grade them with wonderful accuracy. 
By this process several grades of eggs are 
sometimes obtained, each grade worth less 
than the other. In the retail markets two 
of three different grades may appear side 
by side. The patron is permitted to believe 
the best grade are new laid eggs and that 
the others are cold storage eggs. Indeed, 
the better grades are sometimes labeled 
fresh eggs, and the joke of it is that usually 
the buyer does not know the difference 
when thé eggs are used. The average palate 
cannot tell the difference between a new 
“aid egg and one that may be called near 
fresh. This is especially true of eggs that | it! 
are taken from the shell before they are 
cooked.. Those who prefer to eat their eggs 
from the shell must have them new laid, as 
whatever flavors the egg contains are all 
retained. Even stale eggs may be used for 
cooking as a part ingredient of a dish and 
give little or no offense to the taste. 


{Southern Farm Journal:] It is not neces- 
sary for a rooster to be among hens in order’ 
that their laying qualities may not be cur- 
tailed. The rooster, it is advised, should be 
allowed with the hens only during the breed-| He crushed her close and kissed her again 
ing season, and eggs that are intended for 4nd again. She sobbed and shook in his 
hatching. purposes should be fertile, as the | arms. | 

infertile ones will not hatch. Fertile eggs| Then she flung herself away from him and 
spoil very quickly when subjected to the laughed. 

ordinary methods of handling on the farm “Ah!” she cried. 
and when marketed during the hot summer | @ man, John, a man! 
months under adverse conditions. Infertile | a8e!” 

eggs will keep in good condition in temper- Then she turned and stumbled on over the 
atures which will cause fertile eggs to rot.| Unburnt ground, and he plunged back into 
The department advises that on May 1 all | the hell of fire. 


male birds be either killed, sold, or confined : a 

until December Tf or as late as January 1 Many Historic Swords. 

in some localities, inasmuch as it is not [Washington Herald:] The sword col- 
lection in the United States National Mu- 


necessary to the laying qualities of a hen 
aintai 
that a rooster be maintained in the flock seum, comprising some 180 pieces, proves 
perhaps of greater general interest than 


Moreover, his presence during those months 
means fertile eggs, which mean bad eggs, 
any other of the many extensive exhibits. 
It not only covers a long period of his- 


and the consequent loss to the producer and 
the consumer. 

[Baltimore American:] Producing soft ‘ory, but shows the development of the 
roasters will make cull cockerels most profit- | sword as a weapon and as a badge of rank 
able. Such roasters bring the highest prices | and office. All the specimens are not as 
when produced through caponizing. This ; yet grouped in one series, but form parts of 


operation yiel(is the largest possible bird. |SPecific and personal exhibits. 
| One good-sized collection turned over to 


The larger the bird the higher price paid per | 
pound. The South Shore section of Massa- en museum by the War Department some 
chusetts is noted for its large numbers of | years ago is representative of all branches 
tender, juicy, soft roasters, and the high | of the war service for the different periods 
market prices received for them. Having in United States history, and includes sev- 
decided to raise soft roasters, select the best eral foreign naval and military types. By 
: comparison it is seen that the types 
cockerels for the breeding pens. This can | changed all over the world every ten or 
be done when they are three or four months itwenty years. 
old. Caponize all other cockerels and feed ethnological tx the 
building there is an instructive exhibit of 
prime market condition. Cracked corn, beet |Georee 
scraps and water Should be kept constantly | 
green rye. Capons will reach the desired weapon dated 1710. In the Mason family 
a few forcing | collection, loaned to the museum by Mrs. 
than the above simple diet. Soft roasters | Julian James, there are several American 
are in demand all the year round, but bring | swords, bayonets and cutlasses, besides 
the best prices in the early summer. It is ;many implements from Japan, China, Tur- 
well for those who have been selling their | key and North Africa. 
cull males for low market prices to caponize | collections are the deposits of the late Dr. 
and fatten them. It means greater profits.| Charles W. Hickman of Augusta, Ga. and 
Caponizing not only increases the size and | Capt. J. R. R. Hannay, U.S.A., which include 
weight of the male at killing time, but the |seventy weapons and implements of excep- 
capon’s flesh is more tender, juicy and finer | tional rarity. 
flavored than the ordinary fowl. This is the Among the individual exhibits are nuv- 
reason that caponized soft roasters bring | merous swords connected with important 
more per pound. — epochs in American history. The earliest 
3 types are those of the Revolutionary War, 
particularly those which were presented 
Transposed Seasons. by the Continental Congress to John Han- 
The gentian and the bluebell so cock and Col. Return Jonathan Meigs: a 

Can change my calendar, service sword of Gen. Peter Gansevoort, 

I ec Ay pea the year may 0, Jr., and another engraved “The Sword of 

r what the seasons are? Rochambeau;” a cutlass from the Bon- 
The months, in some mysterious wise, homme Richard presented to Lieut. James 
Take their expression from her eyes. B. Safford in 1784, and several swords of 
the period, the ownership of which is not 
established. 

In connection with the later wars there 
are specimens pertaining to the following 
American officers: Decatur, Shulbrick, 
Ripley , Gansevoort, Brown, McGruder, Mor- 
gan, Shields, Paul de Peyster, Vincent, How- 


The Test. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVEN) 


“Bliss,” he said hoarsely, ‘“‘I—you'll have 
to make it alone! I can't go on!” 

“Go on!” she screamed shrilly. 
are you going to do—sit here?” 

“Bliss, I'm sorry,” he repeated, “but you'll 
have to make the ranger’s cabin by your- 
self. I can’t.” 

“Why?” she sneered. 

“Why? Why, I’ve got to go back! Don’t 
stand here talking, but go on, go on! Do 
you hear me? Go on! I know it’s hard for 
a city-bred girl like you to have to doa 
thing like this alone—but you'll have to do 
I've got to go back and fight. 
Bliss, hurry!” 

“Why?” she repeated dully. 

“Don’t you understand?” he shouted, shak- 
ing her. “I must go back and fight the fire 
—I tried to get you home, but I must stay 
here. Bliss, will you kiss me?” 

“Aren't you afraid?” she quavered. 

“Afraid?” he echoed. 

A cinder flattened on her cheek as she 
touched his shoulder. 2 

“John,” she sobbed. ‘‘John!” 


“What 


‘I love you, for you are 
And we are both sav- 


The gentian speaks to memory 
Of autuinn long since gore, 

When her blue eyes smiled up at me, 
And heaven was flushed with dawn; 
‘Twas autumn then and leaves were sere, 
But in my heart ‘twas spring o’ the year. 


. | ard, Hancock, Custer, Grant, Sherman, Kil- 
The bluebell says a message too patrick, Trenchard, Mason, Wilkes, Sc 

Of spritigs long passed away, Phillips, Capron and Ord: 
When in.my eyes her eyes of blue —_————— —_— 

Gazed and ‘twas close of day. {Ladies’ Home Journal:] A marine was 


testifying about the explosion of a gun on 
a war vessel-—-an explosion which had sent 
him to the hospital for some months. 


Spring spread around her fragrant chart, 
But it was autumn in my heart. 
—[ Madison in New York Sun. 


Boston “How will you/sion,” he was asked. thue cause pain in the 
your hair cut, “Well,” he said. “I was standing beside beam Our Supports are ade rfeet 
“Without eny mention of baseball, | the gun, there was an awful racket, and the 
please up and take thie.’” at Greed 
Leen} 


Hurry, + 


Leopard Hunting. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWELVE.) 


and went bounding toward the summit of 
the ridge. It looked like an easy shot, and, 
forgetting that the first rule of panther 
shooting is never to fire at an animal above 
you, I let drive with a halfaimed snap. 
Luckily, it missed, and Fowle’s frantic roars 
of protest prevented my endeavoring to 
plant a bullet that might have brought a4 
wounded leopard rolling on top of me, 
Fowle, considerately, also held his fire, as a 
result of which the beast gained the top of 
the ridge, and found temporary safety in the 
dense cover of a “nullah” which opened up 
beyond. After two hours of beating had 
failed to bring him out, we returned to camp 
for a rest and more natives. 

We found some difficulty in getting out 
all the beaters needed for the afternoon hunt 
on account of a rather deeply-rooted belief * 
many of them seemed to have that in case 
of the failure of the chase the leopard would 
ultimately take his revenge piecemeal on all 
who were engaged-in it. Fowle’s tact and a 
sensible old headman managed to overcome 
this feeling sufficiently to give us a couple 
of score of men, however, and with these 
we moved on the nullah where the leopard 
had taken refuge. Here we had an interest- 
ing example of native reasoning. The ani- 
mal had showed himself once or twice, and 
while we were endeavoring to locate him 
for a shot we noticed the several natives 
accompanying us, instead of keeping quiet, 
were talking even more vociferously than 
usual. On Fowle’s telling them to shut up, 
they replied that they were talking noisily 
on purpose; that while silent stalking was 
all right for an ordinary leopard, this one, 
because he had eaten of men and knew his 
ways, would believe that we were stealing 
upon him in case he heard no sound. There- 
fore.they talked loudly and carelessly to. 
make him think they were not in search of 


Two other notable |}. 
‘What! 


“Please give your version of the explo- than 


him. Whether these subtle methods had 
anything to do with it or not I cannot say. 
At any rate, our quarry strode nonchalant!’ 
out into the open presently, and Fowle’s 
raking shoulder shot brought down one of 
the largest leopards ever killed in India. 


To a Mosquito. 

Gaunt Paganini of ‘the air, 

Fiddling harmonics on a hair, 

You think I clapped for you? 
I did—but missed. 

Also (theugh doubtless you don't care) 
l hurt my wrist. 


Take 


So to your Uevil’s rigadoon 

You mean to make me dance? But soon 
You'll fiddle, friend, another tune 

When I get at you. 
You're silenced, eh? Well, 
You—got me--drat you! 


that's a boon, 


Well, buzz! Maybe it’s in your code, 
Even as old-time knights o’ the road 
Were wont to pay the scores they owed 
With jocund ditties. 

1 thank you for the grace bestowed, 
But—nunc dimittis! 


Bite again! O wing’d Omar, 

Suck on! Drain the dream-laden jar, 

Till, gorged, inert, you—tapped so—are 

A red splash merely! 

"Tis oft the one last step too far 

That costs us dearly. . 

—[Jefferson B, in Youth’s Com- 
panion.. 


OCULIST? 


There is just the same neces- 
sity for discriminating in 
choosing a good eye specialist 
as there is getting a good tailor. We like to fit 
glasses for people whe are hard for the eIETy 
optician to satisfy. 


Cc. C. LOGAN, M. D., 
Oculist and Optician. 
442 SOUTH SPRING ST. 


Are You Suffering 
from. Painful Afflic- 
tions of the Feet, 
Broken-down Arches, 
Calliouses, Bunions, 


Etec? 
Call on for relief. 
on the 
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Ithat they have got it—that is all: They|became like the floor of heaven. So with|#ather, the dear God who loveth us, who 

have just got the privilege, and in a mul-jthe doors, made and loveth all, and will not grant them 
titude of cases fail to exercise it. It will] But now see what happens to the greedy /|their desire or give them the power they 
be just the same in England, in the opinion|old fool. He touched the windows through /are so hungry to possess, | ’ 

of the Eagle. which the sunlight came, and they turned] The heart of man is not changed, bat the 
Oh, human nature is such a complicated|to his desired precious metal and became/God of today is different from the gods of ) 
jumble of conflicting, utterly unco-ordinated|as opaque as a brick wall, and his house} Middas’s time. It is His wisdom and good- 
sentiments, desires and passions! And|was as dark as the pit of Erebus and his|ness that prevents us from turning the 
that brings to mind another. proverbial hu-| gold furniture lost its luster. He touched | leaves of the trees, the stems and branches, 
man saying, that anticipation is much more/the garments he wore and they became/into solid gold,.mho keeps the liquid ae 
than possession in the enjoyment it brings | sheet gold, stiff and uncomfortable, and cold|clear' and crystal in the fountain, in the 
to the souls of you human beings. Your/to boot. This was only the beginning of | goblet at our lips,,and down to the inmost 
women know this just as well as they know/troubles. It was beautiful when he touched |recesses of our bodies where it cools and 
janything. So that the woman who “throws/a goblet and it turned to gold, but horrors! |refreshes us, There are multitudes of peo- 
7 OTES for women! Votes for! herself at any man’s head” is sure not to/As soon as a draught of cool water from/|ple just as foolish as Midas, who would do 
women!” shriek the London vira-| succeed in her campaign for a man, though |/its lips touched his lips it solidified into} just the same foolish acts if the gods of old 


. goes; mad as the menads of the!she may pursue it as wildly as the London/a chunk of gold and he could not ‘quench his| were here to permit them: They would 
| French Revolution, without their excuse in| viragoes do the, right to vote. ‘Indeed, the|thirst. It was all very well to have the|turn the very air into gold and suffocate for 
_. besotted ignorance. more wildly she chases a man the faster he|utensil with which he fed himself turn to/breath. Yes, and ten thousand times 
“Votes for women!” and thick-necked,| flees. With him the pleasures of the chase| gold, but) when the bread and meat became] Worse, they would touch the dearest crea- 
hard-headed, behorned old John Bull and all; far surpass the pleasures of fruition. solid metal and starvation stared him inj|tures in life and convert their hearts into 
his progeny, steers, cows, heifers and calves,|} You humans abandon the possibility of|the face—well, that was another story. gold instead of palpitating fountains of love. 
are in a blue funk undecided what to do. enjoying the good things of this life by pur-| But the worst, by far the worst, was yet; Yes, and in spite of the goodness of the 
You mortals are never satisfied, never! suing them too persistently, too constantly,|to come. This greedily-foolish old kingjall-Father of today they do that which. is 
have been and never will be. You are al-|too unremittingly, and never taking time|had a beautiful daughter, dearer to him much worse than old Midas ever did or ever 
ways reaching out after something you have|to enjoy your possessions, madly chasing|than the ruddy drops of blood that visited|could do, They make a treasury of their 
not got, d often after the impossible.| others that you have not yet secured. his glad heart as she came into his pres-}own heart for gold so that no love or affec- 
One of your poets has said: “Man never is} Ah, your mythical stories are as beautiful|ence. She came running in and said: “Oh,/tion can get into its fast-locked recesses 
but always to be blessed.” as your proverbs are philosophical. The| papa, how glorious you are on your golden; where only wealth is admitted, where gold 
The Eagle admires without bounds the! Eagle loves the myths 6f the human race,|throne, in your golden house and in your/is its king, its master and its god. Their 
proverbs of you humans which embody in!and recalls now that one of poor old King|golden raiment! You are as glorious as ajvery souls become metallic, hard and stiff 
fossilized language the wisdom of all your! Midas, who was so greedy of wealth that} god!” and unyielding, cold and empty of love and 
ages. One of these says: “Necessity is'the gods of his time, less wise and benevo-| The child rushed joyously into the man’s | affection. - 
the mother of invention,” and another: | lent than the God of our time, granted him |arms, and immediately her clothes, her hair,; The Eagle is not preaching a homily 
“Discontent begets development.” his wish. One of the great desires, indeed|her flesh and very bones became a solid /|against aspiration or ambition or desire for 
It is all very well if you only knew what (necessities, of the human race is a god, and /| image of brilliant gold. She was beautifulj/improvement in you humans. He is just 
to be discontented about, and if your devel-!at last you have got the God, all-wise, all-|to look at, but not so beautiful as the living| Warning you agaim@@t a groveling after 
opment were always to a really higher plane | benevolent, all-beneficent, who knows -whatj|child he had known and loved. There was things you cannot use, and trying to teach 
of living. The Eagle wants to know why | is best for you and often in love denies you;no soft pressure of the arms of flesh around | you to be content with less and spare time 
the London menads are so hungry for the| your heart’s dearest desire because if you|the old man’s neck, no sparkle of love in|from the chasing of wealth still beyond 
privilege of voting, and what they will do/| possessed the thing it would harm you, and|the bright blue eyes, and no warmth injyou to enjoy what is already under your 
with the privilege if they secure it. going without it does you good. the kisses he showered upon the goldenjhands. The Eagle would hate to see re- 
Here in America, the Eagle's own coun-| Well, the story of old Midas? He wished {lips of the transformed child. enacted among you of today that which was 
try, we have had a campaign for female|eyerything that came within his reach to| A myth, did you say? No, not even an-}done on the bald burning desert under the 
suffrage, and thank heaven the American|turn to gold, and the gods of his time, not|cient history, It is a matter of current| gleaming top of Sinai when the children of 
women conducted the campaign with more| wise and not beneficent, let the old foolish |events right down to the very moment at/|!srael made a calf of gold and fell down and 
reasonableness, dignity and humanity than|king have his way. He was greatly over-| which the Eagle is spinning off this story, | worshiped it. 
their English cousins are carrying on theirs.|joyed at the new power given to him, and/and on down to the very moment that you Yours, 
The Eagle would be thoroughly ashamed of| went into the streets picking up cobble-| humans in thousands are reading this bril- 
America if the women of the country ran|stones which immediately turned to twenty-jliant June morning. There are millions 
wild attempting to get by coercion what is;four-carat gold. He touched the furniture|of Midases in the world today who are 
more easily had by persuasion. Many of|in his house, and chairs and tables glowed|only saved from the fate of the foolish 
the American women were hungry almost|in their solid metallic yellowness. He/| Asiatic king because the God of today, your 
to starvation for the right to vote, and now ‘touched the walls of his house and they|Father, dear humans, and the Eagle's 


a home is blighted through the wrong com-|home-running fully developed—and she/ It sounds very nasty put that way. But 
bination of colors in the curtains and car-|earns her’ living as a stenographer in the/on the other hand we must not forget that 
pets) and manage the housekeeping in that|law courts because it wouldn't be possible| personal labor counts for so much more 
easy gliding way that permits one to for-|to advertise for her kind of job. And the/|than mere filthy lucre. And these people 
get that housekeeping is packed with petty | pathos of it—she is a very inferior stenog-jare giving of their best when they put 
&. * > tribulations—a fact of which no diplomatic|rapher! Talk about wasted genius! forth all the bridge skill of which they are 
— eee __4) Ulli L- | wife would ever permit a husband to catch| And to think that the Kaiser has just|capable in the noble cause of charity. 
WR a hint. » condemned the matrimonial advertisement |Many of them know no higher accomplish- 
‘tad But it would be shockingly immodest for|in Germany and forbidden the army officers|ment. To’ numbers of them it represents 
such sweet women to advertise for a man|to secure their brides that way. Ah, me,/their life’s work. Such genius and bril- 
to take care of. Oh, utterly shocking. So/it’s a perverse world. liance as their meager mental equipment 
they have to see all those brilliant accom- : ae ae ee could generate has been concentrated on 
plishments run to waste in a two-room spin- | Anti-Billboard. | the allied games of bridge, auction, nullos 
ster flat. and five hundred, and in serving the poor 
And in the meantime some poor devil of ODERN billboard artists are feeling|through this channel they are in much the 
a man whose ideal wife would naturally be very bitter. Nobody seems to appre-|same position as the great surgeon who do- 
just such a person, is lured in selecting one|Cciate their best chefs d’oevres. They/nates his professional skill to the free hos- 
of the specious over-dressed, under-trained | feel pretty certain that if only they could| pital. Er—very nearly, you know. Any- 
bunch that present themselves in his re-|be palmed off as “old masterg” the public| way, that’s how they feel about it, and we 
T IS a thousand pities that the matrimo- stricted social set—with the usual rotten| Would appreciate them at their true value| must be gentle in our judgments. 
nial advertisement cannot be elevated|, .uits. Like the good doctor, the good wife|4md pay handsomely for the privilege of| And in that way they can think of the 
into respectable society. dare not advertise, so the spurious substi-| having them in the streets. {Children’s Hospital a whole afternoon—at 
Advertising has long since been reco8-/tute gets all the trade. As it is, the vulgar-minded public, uncul-|intervals—whereas by just throwing the 50 
nized as the only really satisfactory means tured, ignorant, not content with not admir-|cents into a contribution box they would 
of getting exactly what you want, whether) , Crying Need. who ais ing these fine works of modern art, are| miss so much of the divine sensation of ex- 
it’s a good customer or a good bargain. It : actually trying to abolish them from the/altatfon that goes with the whole-hearted 
is the advertisement that brings the right N EFFICIENT matrimonial bureau,/world! It’s the same old ridiculous story—| worker in an unselfish cause. — 
employer in touch with the right employee, established on a responsible basis, is|no man is appreciated until he has been : 
the right client in touch with the right/one of the crying needs of the age. Since,/|dead a long time. 
re the right partners in touch with the|even in this suffragette era, the vast ma-| This kind of modern art, which calls for| ¥¢ Exclusive Amateur. 
t professions, the right traveler in touch | jority of girls want a husband, and an amaz-fsuch intimate commercial study, such sub- : 
with the right railroad. Yet alack and/ing number of men-stjll want wives, it is) tle Bees rx perceptions, such bhoyancy of HE International Amateur Athletic As 
alas, when it comes to bringing the right|/almost the duty of the State to give them inspiration, such strength and breadth of sociation has settled an anxious ques- 
man in touch with the right wife, the only}an opportunity of acquiring the right sort| portrayal, leaves the common herd cold and|“°"-  7®&t Unpleasant amateur-cum-profes- 
reasonable and efficient means thereunto is|/of mate. It would simplify things so hap-|unappreciative when it is not actually an- sional controversy which has caused so 
debarred as disreputable. pily and save such @g lot of disappointments. jtagonistic. There is smal! solace in the an social heartaches. As usual, money 
One is profoundly impressed with the| There should be a comprehensive regis-|fact that 200 years hence 1914 billboards the root of the trouble. 
advantage of the matrimonial advertise-|ter wherein the man would state his own may be fetching thousands of dollars as fine But the decision is going to turn some of 
ment when reading such stories as Arnold| qualifications and requirements. “Self-|old masters, which the male furies who will|°UT leading golf and tennis players into 
. Bennett’s “Buried Alive.” It would never |made business man, smattering of educa-|then be clamoring to have the vote restored, rampant professionals if it is to be taken 
have been possible for the utterly adorable, tion but plenty of good horse sense, social] will slash with maniacal idiocy in the art, 'iterally, for the very first definition set 
feminine middle-class Alice to have met and/ambitions, two automobiles, not afraid of| galleries, destroying with wanton wicked- forth is that an amateur is a person who 
married the famous artist through any|two cocktails, willing to devote two hours/ness the nation’s treasures. Oh, it makes competes only for the love of sport. | 
other channel, yet they were obviously two/a day to caresses. Careful but not mean./one furious! And I could name dozens of wealthy en- 
souls that sighed as one. Wants pretty wife, with a taste for stun- e +9 thusiasts who would roar like Hades to hear 
Surely there is no nobler profession than|ning clothes, good bridge player, no chil-|Charity Bridge. | themselves classed as professionals who 
that of a good wife. All men are agreed, dren.” | nevertheless compete in golf and tennis 
that that is woman’s™highest vocation—to| At present that sort of man is almost GREAT many people get very sarcastic |tournaments for no other reason than to 
help and care for,a husband, sooth his har-|sure to get a woman with intellectual lean- about those little bridge soirees with|Win a pot. This is quite irrefutable since 
assed brow, tenderly cater to his sensitive |ings and a weakness for talking Brieux, who} which the various women’s clubs are wont their ill-temper, unsporting insinuations, 
stomach, keep a lovable and industrious eye |believes in self-development and_ self-|to aid the cause of charity. The Ebell had| frequent cheating in the bunkers, and be- 
on his wardrobe, maintain an unflagging|expression, loathes periodic caresses and|jone last week for the sake of the poor|havior generally are conclusive evidence 
sympathy with his moods and tantrums. | yearns for a higher life. While the nice|Children’s Hospital—very successful affair, | that they are not enjoying the “sport,” their 
And the world is full of amiable women /scholarly chap with a yearning for intellec-|realized quite a nice little donation. smiles béing reserved exclusively for the 
who ask for no better fate. Such women/|tual sympathy and a engenic baby, gets the| “It’s scandalous” roared a reforming|4ay on which they win, 
ean cook like angels, dress like queens on/ pretty bridge player of the “Babies! Not}friend of mine who thinks that bridge-play- But this is a horrid subject to pursue. It 
nothing a year, run a home luxuriously on/tlikely!” order. ing worlén are necessarily degenerates.| almost blasts one’s faith in Sport-~-that : 


three dollars fifty a week, exhibit just the At the present moment I know «a highly “If they had any real charity in their hearts/isacred idol of the nations. Which goner- 
hey 


right artietic perception in arranging the|competent widow who can cook for the sive the, money without be- manages genera much 
fermiture and combining the oaiers (many with aff the exaulelite attributes of /emirching their souls with garsmbiing.” 
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a STOOREetors the human family bas to out and are replaced by unpigmented orj|lives may be bettered by being taken from 
appearance of gray oritheir old environments. Would-be parents 
a ‘herefere attributable to the|should therefore be compelled to furnish 


than levidence that their Mves will be im harmony 
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This Human Body Ours. 


By C. L. McCleery, A. B., O. D., N. D. 


Plain Truths 
and Simple. 


Dietetic Experiments, 
(): DIETETIC experiments there is no 


end. Everyone interested the 

health of an individual has his own 
idea of what will keep the human body in 
good health, regardless of the fact that dif- 
ferent people, like different degrees of 
health, require different treatment. One man 
cannot drink milk, and it would therefore be 
unwise to recommend to him a milk diet, 
though another person will grow fat and 
strong by consuming enormous quantities of 
milk daily, and practically nothing else. A 
certain amount of experimenting is neces- 
sary in every case. 

Just now an attempt is being made to 
prove a new theory of the amount of food 
a@ person requires. Students at the Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are to be divided into classes aeccord- 
ing to weight, and the amount of nourish- 
ment to be given them daily will accord 
with their weight, and all feeding is to be 
done scientifically. Such a system has 
never been worked out among large groups 
except in the case of athletes. In the prés- 
ent unscientific way of living the amount 
of food consumed by different individuals 
practically depends upon the size of their 
daily appetite. A small person with a 
large appetite will eat more than a larger 


spread on the table waiting its consump- 
tion by the family. The State food com.| 
missioner of Illinois has put out a list of 
“Don'ts” in an endeavor to minimize the 
amount of damage that may be done by 
flies and carelessness. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Don’t buy food from any aealer who 
refuses to fight the fly. 

2. Don't purchase fruits 
offered for sale unscreened. 

3. Don't patronize any dealer who hauls 
your food through the streets and alleys 
unprotected. 

4. Don’t eat fresh fruits without thor- 
oughly washing or peeling them. 


or vegetables 


the house. 

6. Don’t throw dish water and similar 
slops in the yard, as this “draws” flies. 

7. Don't allow flies to get on the baby. 

8. Don’t allow your neighbor to be care- 
less as to flies. ; 

%. Don't forget to notify the local health 
officer of any fly nuisance. 

Swat the fly. 

The above are just as worthy of attention 
in California as in Illinois. 


Liberatizing the Law. 


It is with the greatest. regret that the 


one who better understands how much food Journal of the American Medical Associa- 


his body requires. 
Information along the line proposed will 
have something more than a scientific re- 
sult. It should have an economic effect, 
and in the present days when the high 
cost of living is under consideration it be- 
comes a matter of considerable moment 
whether a person who weighs 135 pounds 
should pay the same price for board as 
one weighing 195 pounds. The “family” 
table at the boarding-house may be abol- 
ished and all the boarders given just what 


ition sees any movement toward the liberal- 
izing of the laws that have been enacted at 
the behest of the members of the associa- 
tion to prevent anyone but the “regulars” 
from having anything to do with the health 


in the fur of certain animals, dark in the 
summer and white in the winter, indicates 
that there is no change in the color of tae 
summer fur, but the dark hairs fall out as 
the season advances and white hair grows 
in their places. 


Artificial tlumination. 


Every year sees improvements in the 
methods of artificial illumination. With 
such changes there would appear to be rea- 
son for an improved condition of the eye- 
sight of persons who are compelled to work 
continuously by artificial light. Such 
would undoubtedly be the case were we not 


>. Don’t keep garbage or refuse around | iving a more strenuous life as the years 


advance. The eyes are subjected to more 
exacting duties today than they ever were 
before. Human effort is speeded up, and 
although an effort has been made to reduce 
the number of working hours such improve- 
ments and changes are made as will secure 
from employees. practically the same 
amount of work in eight hours that was 
formerly performed in ten hours. This 
means that the eyes of the employees are 
taxed harder than ever before. The eye di- 
rects the brain and hand, and its duties are 
therefore incessant. 

The new indirect system of lighting has 
furnished the softest and most comfortable 
light thus far produced. It is the nearest 
approach to daylight of anything today. 

In ‘recognition of the tax placed on the 
eyes more attention is being given to the 
lighting of buildings, schoolrooms and 
streets. Wherever so much light is re- 
quired as to make it of blinding effect, it 


of any individual. However the people are 
growing wiser all the time, and the greatest 


proportion of the people are thinking for | more disseminated light than is obtained | 


themselves. They are realizing more than 
ever their heaven-born rights, and they are 
demanding less dictation than in the past. 


their weight calls for, divided among cere- 


als. vegetable,. albuminous and carbo 
hydrate articles of food. 
Many people eat too much _proteid 


(meats, etc.) food, and the system wastes 
its energy in eliminating the superfluous 
substances. Brettle Scott, M.T.D., tells in 
Physical Culture how he built himself up 


on a course of food that practically elimi- | 


nated meats. He learned his lesson by no- 
ticing how his horse<thrived when fed in 
accordance with the directions in a horse 
book. He had not obtained any similar re- 
sults in his own condition. He read 
Dr. Dio Lewis's book in which he was 
told how to live on 6 cents a day 
and yet gain in weight. He obtained a 
pair of apothecary’s scales and weighed out 
his. food in accordance with recognized 
quantities of each variety. The amount 
each day was surprisingly small for a man 
who had been in the habit of eating heav- 
ily. At first he was hungry between meals, 
but got used to it, and at the end of a 
month he found that by his method of sci- 
entific feeding he had gained fifteen pounds 


and was in better condition and better able | 


to work than he had ever been before. 
He kept this up for three months with the 
same result. Twenty-five cents, he says, 
vould cover a week's expense for his food. 
Later on, he married, and his wife not be- 
ing a physical culturist, he abandofied his 
methotl of eating, but returned to it after 
a few months when his wife had to undergo 
medical treatment for stomach trouble. 
Together they dieted, ate nuts, fruits, ol- 
ives (ripe,) rice and some of the nut sub- 
stitutes for beef. In three months he 
gained nearly thirty pounds, while under 
the old meat diet he had been unable to 
reach the same physical condition. 

Dr. Graham Lusk, an eminent food au- 
thority, has recently submitted a remedy 
for the high cost of living by prescribing a 
diet that will sufficiently nourish a family 
of five and cost only 50 cents a day. 


Foods in Fly Time. 


Now that fly time is upon us, incessant 
care should be taken to prevent the con- 
tamination of foods by the disease-breeding 
it in one of the most active dis 
of tia fteoundity, 
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The growth of Christian Science has had 
much to do with this movement: It has 


been one of the hardest blows that the allo- | 


pathic physicians have met. Besides the 
|Christian Scientists the advocates of drug- 
less healing have been increasing in num- 
bers with unprecedented rapidity. The 
“regulars” claim that anything that has to 
do with the health of an individual is prac- 
ticing “medicine” and they have succeeded 
in having all the medical laws so framed 
as to forbid anything of the kind, no matter 
how far remote it may be from the use of 
drugs (medicine.) 

- The legislators of the State of Massachu- 
setts have recognized the injustice of such 
a narraw interpretation of health offices, 
and have amended the medical practice act 
by the adoption of the following: 

“Nothing in this act shall be held to ap- 
ply to registered pharmacists, registered 
dentists or registered optometrists, or to re- 
strain the practice of clairvoyance, hypno- 
tism or mind cure, or*to apply to any per- 
son who administers to or treats the sick 
or the suffering by mental or spiritual 
‘means without the use of drugs or material 
remedies.” | 


Why Hair Changes Color. 


The attempt to furnish a satisfactory ex- 
planation of why the hair changes from its 
youthful color to gray or white seems to. 
be a vain one. The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association says that, the sil- 
very gray appearance which is seen in 
aging persons is probably characterized to 
some extent by the occurrence of larger 
number of air cavities, and not by the de- 
struction of the pigment. Hair pigment 
can be destroyed only by the most vigorous 
chemical treatment. Dry hairs contain 
more air and therefore will appear some- 
what lighter in color than moist ones; but 
|black hair may be dried to the utmost with- 
out becoming white, and the hair of mum- 
mies dried through the centuries still show 
their pigment precisely as do fresh hairs. 
The explanation of the familiar color- 
changes of the hair is probably to be found, 
not in a destruction of pigment already 
present, not in any bleaching of hairs al- 
ready formed, but rather in a complete re- 
newal of the hair. Pigmented hairs fall 


white ones. The 
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‘should be screened by opaque globes which 
'are now so made that they actually give a 


without them, besides rendering the light 
much more endurable. - | 

In Germany they are experimenting with 
marble globes instead of glass globes, the 
marble being planed down so thin that it is 
translucent. The light thus afforded is al- 
,most the exact counterpart of daylight. 


| One investigator has shown that a screen | 


coated with aluminum powder, placed in 
front of a light, will produce an illumina- 
tion so nearly like daylight that even colors 
can be distinguished with perfect accuracy. 


illumination will become a perfect substi- 
tute for daylight. 2 

Such an improved condition will not re 
move the necessity of wearing glasses by 
those engaged on exacting work, as the 
glasses are needed under certain conditions 
of thé eyesight for the concentration of the 
vision, and therefore the reduction of eye- 
_strain and nerve drain. Eyes will continue 
to be made of irregular shape and of vary- 
ing strength, accidents will happen, so that 
‘glasses will be worn as much, if not more, 
‘in the future than in the past. Their use 
‘is a wise precaution even though in some 
cases not an absolute necessity. But what 
today is a precaution becomes a saving 
measure for the future. Overworked eye- 
sight, the result of neglect or necessity, has 


been responsible for a large percentage of 


blindness among aged people, a condition 
that might have been partially, at least, 
prevented had better care been taken of 
the eyesight when it. was subjected to its 
hardest usage. Too often people forget 
that they can have only one pair of eyes 
during this life. 


Foster Parentg to be Certified. 


~ Chicago, which has taken the lead in the 
psychopathic study of youthful criminals, 
now proposes to demand a certificate of 


proper home for the wards entrusted to 
their care. The wonder is that such care 
has not been taken in the past. To place 
an orphan child with a family that will 
bring it up to a life of ignorance or crime 
should be an unpardonable act of the court 
or its representative. Such a _ child can 
neither defend itself nor guide Tts course 
of life, and its receptivity makes it an al- 
most absolute victim of its surroundings. 
Thousands of children are annually placed 
in homes with the expectation that their 
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ously poisoned last month by being vacci- 
nated against typhoid fever. The serum 
was supplied by the Board of Health, and it 
was injected by the family physician. The 
preliminary circumstances therefore called 
for a proper result, but instead of being im- 
munized two of the patients died. 


As in the case of deaths from the use of 
neo-salvarsan .for the cure of syphilis 
probably the investigation will not place 
any blame on anybody. There would have 


permitted to. have the typhoid fever to 
which they had been exposed by the ill- 
ness and death of a parent. Many a prison 
cell has been filled with persons who have 
unwittingly caused death by firearms or 
other deadly instruments. The number of 
cases of blood poisoning that have accom- 
panied the administration of vaccines have 
proved that the serums belong in the same 
category with the “unloaded” gun, and 
there would appear to be no reason why 
the agent should not be held equally re- 
sponsible for the loss of life. 


Man May Eat Grass... 


Recent experiments have proved that 
ground and prepared alfalfa is a substan- 
tial, healthful food for man equally with 
other articles of 
Therefore why would it not be of great 
economy, on account of the reported de- 
cline of foodstuffs, for the demonstration 
and introduction of a new line of foods that 


| 


ithat a beef animal eats during its prepara- 


foster parents of their ability to furnish a’ 


have heretofore been consigned to the use 
vf cattle which after having been thus fed 
for a series of years are killed for food pur- 
poses. Properly prepared, there - would 
seem no reason why man should not eat 
vegetable food at first hand. There would 
be great economy in so doing. Were all 


tion for the market accurately charged up 
to it, we venture to say there would be lit- 
tle profit in its raising and marketing. If 


| to the account were added the value of the 
‘lands devoted to pasturage and the income 
(that might be derived if devoted to other 


The day may therefore come when artificial | preoctnagtapee the account would undoubtedly 


stand against the raising of cattle for food, 
unless it be on ranges at /present appli- 
cable to no other purpose. 


Many a vegetable food now in use has 


come On to our tables with \no more prelimi-— 


nary recommendation than alfalfa has at 
the present time. Many of the growths 
called weeds are considered of no other use 
than as cattle feed because their domestic 
value has never been determined. There 
is certainly a wide field open to the inves- 
tigations of the domestic scientist. 

Some were recently con- 
ducted in Germany to determine the pos- 
sibility of a greater utilization of vegetables 
as food. It was found that beans powdered 
and used in the form of a puree contained 
far more nourishment than string beans 
served in the usual form. Spinach, car- 
rots and cabbage, similarly prepared, were 
enjoyed with singular freedom from the 
troublesome intestinal symptoms which so 
often follow their use. It was also found 
that ten ounces a day of vegetable powder, 
equivalent to six pounds of fresh plant, 
was easily assimilated—an amount which 
could not be tolerated in*the natura! state. 

Possibly by suitable preparation such 
plant products as grasses, which have here- 
tofore been excluded from the dietary of 
man, mhy yet be used as direct sources of 
energy in human nutrition. | 


* 


Butter or Its Substitutes. 


An experiment was recently conducted at 
Columbia University to determine the rela- 
tive value of butter or oleo. Mice were 
used as the subjects, two lots being used 
at the same time, one lot fed on but- 
ter and the other on its substitute. In a 
comparatively short time a difference was 
manifest. The mice fed on butter grew 
rapidly and showed distinctly the greater 
efficiency afforded by its use. 

Chemical analysis of butter fat does not 
clearly demonstrate the reason why it is su- 
perter to others as a relish and a nutri- 
mont. but the fact remains that it in, and it 
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are only properly cared for. 


kinds of nails there. 
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By the Western Sea. 


Land of the Gre 


Sinews and Soul of Prosperity. 

NHE industrial parade passing through 
the streets of Los Angeles on the 
morning of June 15 showed a broad 

a gold foundation for prosperity on this 
portion of the footstool. The great serpen- 
tine line passing through the streets re- 
minded one of the little boy who went into 
a hardware store and asked if they sold all 
Receiving an affirma- 
tive anawer, he bawled out over his shoul- 
der as he retreated through the door: 
“Then, give me a pound of toenails!” There 
were sewer pipe, gas pipe, water pipe, wine 
pipes, tobacco pipes, and nearly every kind 
of pipes, including organ pipes. There was 
brick, common, pressed and glazed, hollow 
tile, cement, and every other kind of build- 
ing material made out of the earth and 
rocks of the country. There was every- 
thing in the way of raw wooden material 
from a toothpick and a shingle to beams for 
bridges. In fact, there was everything of 
every raw material used in the building in- 
dustry of the country. Then for things ed- 
ible and potable there were about a thou- 
sand kinds of food made of the various 
cereals of the country, and almost as many 
made of the fruits, including many things 
For the completed house, 
whether of earthen material or of forest 
material, there were paints and varnishes 
world without end. The writer has seen in- 
dustrial processions many times in various 
cities, but never saw one more creditable 
to community or more indicative of pros- 
perity than that of mid-June in Los Angeles, 
and never saw anything like it in a city of 
our population. 


Poor Place for Doctors. 


N SAN FRANCISCO the other day the 
June bride of some former year became a 
June divorcee, and her husband told the 
court that $40 a month was the most he 
could pay alimony. He was a physician, 
and set forth that in a climate like that of 


California very few people contract any kind 


of disease, and that the crop of doctors in 
the State was greater than that of patients. 
The guess is that the doctor was telling the 


Queer Bedfellows. 


ALIFORNIA is_ the land of perpetual 

sunshine, and also of ever-blooming 
flowers. The bee loyes the country as 
dearly as a,saint loves Paradise, and works 
untiringly, laying up treasure that he will 
never need, but like the foolish man in the 
Bible, leaves it for someone else to gather. 
The other day near San Diego a man discov- 
ered in a hotel where he lodged under his 
bed an improvised hive which the bees 


| 


had made and from which they took two 


water-pailfuls of honey. 


Wonderful imperial County. 


HERE appears to be no end to the re- 
sources of the Imperial Valley, a wilder- 


ness a decade ago, now the garden spot of 


the world. From alfalfa-growing and bar- 
ley fields through alfalfa the development 
went to oranges and other fruits, including 
melons and cantaloupes. Then followed 
cotton. The other day we were told that 
there probably would be developed there 
measures of petroleum. And now near Im- 
perial in the Chocolate Mountains a pros- 
pector has discovered a vein of gold which 
runs $124 in the yellow metal and $6 in 
silver. 


Another Imperial Valley Crop. 


N ENTERPRISING ranchman down 

near Brawley, in the Imperial Valley, is 
about to experiment with the creation of a 
flock of ostriches. There is no doubt of 
the success of the experiment if the birds 
They do very 
well in other parts of the State, and the 
Imperial Valley is more like \their natural 
habitat in Africa than any other part of 
California; These great birds of the des- 
ert are not only an interesting, but a profit- 
able, investment. The plumes are worth 
from 50 cents to $10 apiece, ang ho sympa- 
thetic heart need beat one palpitation for 
the birds, which do not have to be killed 
to obtain the feathers, and scarcely suffer 
im the plucking. It is little if any more 
painful than shearing a sheep, and the 


beeutiful plumes delight beyond expression 
the hearts of the 


More Than Semi-Tropical. 


T HAS become customary to refer to 
Southern California as a semi-tropic re- 
gion. The fact is that it is nearly 90 per 
cent. tropical. Why, the tropic runs around 
the earth just south of San Diego in Mexi- 
can territory. This is the reason our cli- 
mate is so desirable, for both human and 
plant life. In La Habra Valley a horticultur- 
ist is experimenting with the growing of 
many really tropical fruits. The banana 
has been grown successfully near Los An- 


is making experiments with the cherimoya, 
which others have succeeded in cultivating 
heretofore, also the mango, and the zapoda 
blanca. If he will only pick out a sheltered 
place ard care for the plants properly he 
will probably succeed. — | 


A City of Half a Million. 


HE annual edition of the city directory 

of Los Angeles is now in the hands of 
the printers. It contains 229,474 names, 
and on the usual estimate that gives the 
city a population of 516,317. When the cen- 
tury opened the city had just a little over 
100,000, and the increase in the fourteen 
years is 400,000. The experts who compile 
the directory and use the ratios followed in 
other cities to estimate the: population say 
that when the next census is taken the 
population will be 1,000,000, and by the time 
the second count is made it is prophesied 
that the city will contain 2,000,000 people. 


A Wise Suggestion. 


OME wise and patriotic Californian has 
suggested to the national government to 


tion of the _ citrus-fruit family into the 
United States, particularly the navel or- 
ange. It is wise because this crop is one 
of the most beneficial fruits to the growers 
of California and to the consumers of the 
whole country. The original habitat of this 
variety of the orange was Bahia, Brazil, 
from whence a couple of buds were shipped 
to Washington, and one of the small trees 
was sent to Riverside more than thirty 
years ago, the other going to Florida. This 
year the total citrus-fruit crop of California 
will run to not less than 45,000 cars, and 
the navel variety will account for not far 
from 30,000 cars. The climate and the soil 
of California proved ideal for this delicious 
and hygienic fruit, much more so than Flor- 
ida. It begins to go to the eastern markets 
in January in good shape for food, and con- 
tinues until into June. Among all the bless- 
ings of Providence there are few of greater 
value to humanity than this California or- 
ange crop. : 


They Are All Here. 

OS ANGELES is headquarters for 

State societies composed each of mem- 
bers of some of the several States of the 
Union. Is there another State in the 
country which can boast inhabitants of ev- 
ery other commonwealth in the Union? It 
may well be doubted. That is exactly the 
condition of the population of California. 
Every State in the Union has its society 
here with headquarters in Los Angeles, and 
at the annual picnics of the individual 
States sometimes as many as 40,000 as- 
semble. Not only that, but the population 
of Southern California ig so nearly perfectly 
cosmopolitan that there are very few coun- 
tries in the world not represented here in 
the nearly-million population south of the 
Tehachepi. 


Ontario is Prosperous. 

HE little city of Ontario, just across the 

border from Los Angeles county, in 
San Bernardino county, once known as the 
model colony, is in these somewhat slack 
times in business typical of all its sister 
cities throughout the Great Southwest in 
that little if any industrial depression is 
found there, prosperity running in a 
stream almost bank full. Almost half a 
dozen blocks of new buildings are either 
being constructed or contracts let for the 
immediate future. These are headed by a 
new hotel to cost $50,000. The ground has 
been broken for a Y.M.C.A. building, and a 
new church is going up at a cost of $20,000. . 
Some of the buildings are two stories and 
constructed of brick to cost $20,000. In 


new residences constructed during the cur- 


geles, and so has the pineapple. This man|. 


proclaim a day for celebrating the introduc- | 


Six Months of Grapes. 


ROM Seeley, in the Imperial Valley, 

Sweetwater grapes for table use were 
shipped to market May 29. Other grape 
crops will follow in all parts of the State in 
quick succession, culminating in Septem- 
ber and October, and the last of this crop of 
the Cornichon variety will not be picked 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains until in time 
for the market for Thanksgiving Day, when 
they will be shipped into the cities fresh 
and dewy directly from the vines. 


This is the Right Way. 


HOSE who control the Rindge estate 

are going in the right way about the 
task of anchoring the business center of the 
city. The proposal of these people to con-; 
struct an immense hotel building on the cor- 
ner of Third and Broadway should be fol- 
lowed by similar action by other property® 
holders in the neighborhood. There is no 
reason in the world why a hotel on that cor- 
ner should not prosper. It ig but a stone's 
throw from the Clark Hotel just erected by 
enterprising E. P. Clark on Hill street just 
south of Fourth, and then Mr. Braun has 
shown his faith in the north end of the city 
by constructing the Northern Hotel on Sec- 
ond street at the corner of Clay. Of course 
to justify these expenditures and to stimu- 
late business along the business thorough- 
fares north of Third street, the tunnels un- 
der Bunker Hill should be driven with no 
unnecessary delay. The beautiful hills 
west of Figueroa all the way from the Nor- 
mal School to the river afford building sites 
of entrancing beauty, and will be occupied 
when access to the business center is pro- 
vided. 


Vernon Active. 


| T IS just thirty-two years ago that the 
writer bought a fifty-acre ranch in what is 
now the center of populous Vernon. The land 
was well improved with a fair house on it, 
and cost $6000. At the present time there 
are improvements being constructed there 
at a cost of $150,000, and the whole district 
which a generation ago was devoted entirely 
to agricultural and horticultural purposes is 
now one of the busiest industrial hives in- 
the world. Vernon is in itself a city of no 
small pretensions. There is there an im- 
mense transforming station for the Pacific 
Light and Power Company, an immense 
planing mill, a plant for the Griffin Car 
Wheel Company which cost $500,000, a new 
roundhouse for the Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany, and the great Union Iron Works has 
an immense plant at the place. The South- 
ern Board and Paper Mills is another fine 
industry at Vernon. The school buildings 
of Southern California are as fine as any 
that could be found in the country, and the 
Vernon High School stands proudly among 
the finest of them. 


For Fine Highways. 

HE Supervisors of Tulare county are 

considering the plan of appointing a 
highway commiss for the construction 
of a good road under a big bond issue. The 
cost of the system is estimated at between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000. If the bonds 
carry, the Supervisors will buy State High- 
way bonds and at once go to work on the 
construction of the State highway through 
the county. Even if the bonds should fail 
the Board of Supervisors are considering 
other means to meet the difficulty. 


In June. 
Roses in the garden, blossoms on the clover; 
Days of long vacation coming, coming 
soon! 
Gay days, play days! School is almost over; 
Oh, I am so happy when it’s June! 


In the morning glories honey bees are 


humming, 
Daisies white are nodding to the sun 
at noon, 
Gay days, play days, summertime is coming, 
Oh, I am so happy when it’s June! 


Sometimes on the river, after daylight 
passes, 
There's a golden pathway shining ‘neath 
the moon; 


Fireflies wave their torches o'er the meadow 
grasses, 
Even night ts lovely when it’s June. 


rent year nearly $100,000 has been ex- |—fAnna Chandler Ayer, in Youth's Com- 
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“Column Forward!” 


FRESH REPORTS OF PROG- 
RESS IN THE ADVANCING 
SOUTHWEST. | 


Surely any stagnation in business cannot 
be laid at the doors of the people. A good 
many of us are like the bdy in the graveyard, 
whistling to keep up courage. It is better 
always to sing than to whine, and it is bet- 
ter to laugh than to cry. Bank clearings 


in Los Angeles for the second. week in June 


were nearly $1,000,000 less than the corre- 
sponding week last year, and fell almost 
$2,000,000 below two years ago. It must be 
remembered that we have come to a point 
where in comparing this year with last year 
we are comparing one dull period with an- 
other. To get a really correct view it would 
be necessary to go back to 1912. 


The Los Angeles Harbor Commission has 
placed a contract for 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
for work on a shed in the inner harbor. 


The Tulare County Power Company is 
planning improvements and extensions with 
a bond issue of $1,000,000. 


At Bisbee, Ariz., the copper output for the 
month of May aggregated 15,000,000 pothds. 


A ranchman living near Imperial in the 
county of the same name is cutting alfalfa 
six eet tall. ars 


Grain growers in the San Joaquin Valley 
in the vicinity of Porterville are estimating 
an output of 275,000 bags, an increase of 50 
per cent. over last year. 


In the San Jacinto Valley the hay crop 
will aggregate 10,000 tons. 


The Kern county Board of Supervisors 
have ordered $180,000 invested in highway 


bonds, making a total for this county of © 


$590,000. 


The first table grapes of the year were 
shipped from the Imperial Valley, May 29. 


The discovery of keiselguhr ore in mines 
near Marysville has caused an advance in 
the price from $10,090 to $50,000, 


The number of automobiles in the State of 
California is 102,545. The gross receipts for 
licenses at the office amount to $1,300,000. 


The Postoffice Department at Washington 


has raised the Santa Monica postoffice to a. 


first-class status, and now the town wants 
a building to cost $100,000. 


The Oakland voters have authorized a 
bond issue to complete the million dollar 
municipal auditorium, 


A sixty-acre orange grove at Alhambra has 
been exchanged for a 320-acre alfalfa tract 
in the Imperial Valley at an estimated value 
of $200,000. The Alhambra property will un- 
doubtedly be cut up into building lots. 


A lot 50x113 feet on the east side of Broad- 
way south of Eleventh street in Los Angeles 
as been exchanged for ranch property. in 
the San Joaquin Valley at an estimated value 
of $100,000. 


The Buckeye Irrigation Company, near 
Phoenix, Ariz., is contemplating a bond is- 
sue of $35,000 for the first drainage project 
in the State. 


The Escondido Mutual Water Company 
has found a purchaser for its $200,000 bonds 
to be used in installing a power plant and 
an electric light system. | 


The Tulare County Highway Association 
has been organized and contemplates the 
issue of bonds in the sum of about 
$2,000,000 for county highways. 


William A. Clark, former United States 
Senator from Montana, reports that the 
Salt Lake Railroad Company is about to 
bulld a line across the mountains from San 
Bernardino to Daggett at a cost of 
$3,000,000. 
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- means for the control of all diseases.” 


- of such a measure, he cites the recent ex- 
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even olive oil, which has become such a 
prominent part of the human dietary. 


Pure Food Legislation. 


The New York Legislature has been 
struggling with the pure-food question, par- 
ticularly with the manufacture of macaroni 
and noodles into which coloring matter has 
been incorporated by some manufacturers 
in order to give the impression that eggs 
have been used in their preparation. For- 
merly there were no egg noodles made in 
factories, but those on the market were 
made by housewives in Germany. Now 
noodles both with and without eggs are 
made in factories and coloring matter is 
added to give the impression that eggs are 
used when they were not. The New York 
Legislature has tlerefore’ been asked to 


. make it a misdemeanor for anyone tosuse 


coloring matter in the manufacture of 
these articles of food. 

The food department of the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station has also 
received so many complaints regarding the 
Same matter that it has put out the follow- 
ing standards: | 

1. The addition of annatto or other arti- 
ficial color to such\ edible alimentary pastes 
as macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and 
noodles, is held to be in violafion of the 


_ food law of North Dakota. 


2. Egg noodles, noodles, etc., shall con- 
tain not less than two eggs to each pound 


of flour. 


3. Products devoid of eggs or containing 
less than two eggs per pound of flour, shall 
be labeled and sold as “Imitation Noodles.” 


Sunstroke and its Treatment. 


[Battle Creek Idea: ] Hippocrates, who 


lived 300 years before Christ, had a very 


simple method of treating people for sun- 
stroke. His plan was to have one person 
pour cool water on the patient while two 
or three others rubbed him vigorously. 
The application of cold water alone is dan- 
gerous because it drives the blood inward. 
If we apply cold water to the skin, and at 
the same time rub the surface vigorously, 
this brings the blood to the surface and 
keeps it there and the body is rapidly 
cooled. 

Sunstroke is a very dangerous accident 
and is likely to prove fatal without proper | 


treatment; but by the use of cold water an hour before every meal. 


poured from a height of five or six feet | 
and with two or three people rubbing the 
patient vigorously we may expect a cure in 
nearly every case. Especial pains should 
be taken to wet the head and back of the 
neck, and keep these parts cool. Continue 
the rubbing until the skin is well reddened 
and consciousness restored. 
hee 
The Dread of Disease. 


[Youth’s Companion: ] Dr. Goldwater, 
the New York comnmiissioner of health, has 
recently published an article advocating 
“the inauguration of universal periodic 
medical examinations as an indispensable 
As 
an illustration of the need and importance 


amination of the employees of a New York 
bank. Every one of them was found “ab- 
normal,” and “on the sure road to diseases 
of heart, lungs, kidneys, or blood vessels.” 


‘clothes than men. 


the baleful germs that are in all of us will 
riot uncontrolled. If all the employees of 
a bank are, according to the medical ex- 
aminer, pathological cases, what number of 
the employees of a factory or a department 
store would be pronounced enthely sound? 
Virtually all of us go through life with en- 
gines that are more or less imperfect, but 
that do their work satisfactorily enough as 
long as we do not watch them, tinker over 
them, and fuss with them. A compulsory, 
universal medical examination would prob- 
ably result in widespread depression and 
despair. 


To Keep Cool on Hot Days. 


[Washington Star: Assistant Surgeon- 
General Rucker of the Public Health Serv- 
ice has given out the following hints “on 
how to keep cool in the hot weather: 

“First of all, don’t overeat,” said Dr. 
Rucker, “A furnace is not stoked in sum- 
mer the way it is in winter. Partake spar- 
ingly of meats. 

“Eat largely of fresh vegetables and 
fruits. 

“Avoid alcoholic drinks. Alcohol never 
made anyone cooler. 

“Be sparing .in the use of ice water. 
Drink plenty of water but not too cold and 
have no ice in it.” eX ‘ 


In the matter of wearing apparel Dr. 
Rucker advocated loose clothes of a light 
color and weight. 


“It is a significant fact,” he said, “that 
women are much more sensible about 


“Keep in the air as much as possible and 
in the shade,” he continued. 

“In the matter of sleeping stay out of 
doors. Screen off the porch if possible and 
sleep in the open.” 

Cold baths are to be avoided, according” 
to the Public Health Service physician. It 
is far better to bathe in lukewarm water in 
the summer than in cold water. Sponge 
baths are excellent for keeping cool, al- 
though too many should not be taken. 


Sait for Constipation. 


[Dallas News:] Salt is a simple but al- 
most infallible remedy for constipation, and 
for that reason has a real beauty mission 


perform. 


Possibly that discovery may have been 


useful and beneficial to a few of the men; |8piration plus expiration, and after every 
that it was so to all may reasonably be | 


doubted. It may have enabled some of 
them to ward off the diseases that threat- 
ened. In the’ cases of others, however, im- 
paired health must have been owing to the 


conditions of life and work, conditions be-. 


yond the individual's control or power to 
remedy. To tell such a person about the 
damaging but unsuspected processes going 
on within him is to do him no kindness. 
His latent malady is far less likely to be 


progressive while he is unaware of it; ig-}t® Sleep. The next thing was to put in at 


norance acts as a stay of execution. 

The danger of such universal medical ex- 
amination as the health commissioner 
pleads for is that it would transform innu- 
merable happy and to all intents and pur- 
poses healthy persons into melancholy 
watchers of their own symptoms who would 
never again dare to exert themselves hope- 
fully and eagerly in the business of life. 
So far from prolonging life, imparting such 
dire knowledge of themselves to people 
would be the means of shortening thefr 
term, and of limiting their happiness and 


It should be _ taken, a half 
teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water, half 
Its -devotees 
assert that it will cure very quickly even 
the most confirmed sufferers. 

If you have the slightest trouble in this 
regard, it is a simple remedy for a really 
grave disorder. Few women realize the 
danger to both their health and their 
beauty in constipation. Two weeks of the 
trouble, even, will entirely spoil, for the 
time being, at least, what may before have 
been an exceptionally beautiful complex- 


ion; the pores will refuse to do their work/ 


properly and will aceerdingly get clogged 
up with dirt; the skin will become oily and 
muddy-looking, and the eyes will lose their 
brightness and vivacity. It is a condition 
you cannot afford to tolerat@ for even a 
day. ; 


Putting Yourself to Sleep. © 


{Manchester Guardian:] The method I 


myself adopt for self-suggestion, says Prof.|rope made them,” he concluded impres- 


Marcus Hartog, is, when comfortably set- 
tled in bed, to count each full breath, in- 


“five” or “ten” to make the verbal sugges- 
tion—each word formulated’ in thought, as 
if in silently repeating a lesson—that I 
wish to be accomplished. The formulation 
should be by rote without thought of the 
sense, 

Thus my first suggestion was that I 
should sleep by the completion of 150. I 
found that this worked very well, but that 
] was apt to wake up suddenly after a short 


time, too sleepy to suggest and too wakeful 


the “tens” “My sleep shall be continuous,” 
alternating with the other suggestion at the 
odd “fives,” and this succeeded. Another 
difficulty was that in counting I got into a 
state in which again I could neither count 


a rope around his neck and jerked him up 


The Mollycoddle. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE FLEVEN.) 


within him. The smack of bare knuckles 
on the living flesh, the gleaming, furious 
eyes, the hard-drawn. breaths, the bloody 
frightened and shocked him. A faint nausea 
affected him, and he thought wildly of run- 
ning away down the road—a thought which 
was overcome by his curiosity as to which 
would prove the winner. He had not for- 
gotten his humiliation at Reddy's hands. 

At every blow Fred received, Ted winced. 
When Reddy staggered and cried, a wild 
wave of joyous exhilaration, such as he had. 
never known, swept over him. And when 
they came together again, after Bob’s inter- 
vention, his timorousness was gone. The 
blood of a thousand fighting Scotch ances- 
tors rose up within him, and he watched 
the combat with a fierce thrill of delight. 
His own heart was pounding in his ears, 
his own fists closed and opened; his mus- 
cles flexed and his breath came quickly 
with excitement. 


Fred rained a shower of blows on Reddy’s 
face, and the latter went to the ground, 
beaten and disheartened. He sobbed a 
moment, with his face turned away, and 
then grunted “Nuff.” Fred's bruised lips 
twisted into a satisfied grin of triumph, as 
he asked with a bravely assumed air of in- 
difference, “Where’s my hat?” | 

The fight was over. Every little savage 
exhaled a long, sweet breath of exquisite 
delight; their fists unclenched and their’ 
pulses returned to the normal. 

From that time on Ted found the keeping 
of his promise doubly difficult. An insult- 
ing epithet now brought the red fiush of 
anger to his cheek; his teeth set and his 
very soul was shaken with a mad desire to 
bruise, smash and tear the grinning face in 
front of him. But Ted was an obedient boy, 
holding his word a sacred thing. The mem- 
ory of his promise to his mother held him 
fast, and he would turn away silently to 
hide the tears of rage that blinded him 

Phil Green, a boy a head taller than Ted, 
was the story-teller of the school. Not only 
could he improvise wonderful tales of 
witches and giants, but he often brought to 
school stories of a burglary in a neighbor's 
house, or the burning of some one’s home, 
and told then with a vivid pieturesqueness 
that held his young hearers spellbound, 
though they knew well he was lying. Ted, 
who played with the girls oftener than he 
did with the boys, had never discovered this 
peculiarity of Phil’s. 3 


“Dude,” Phil began, as_ they trudged 


“Gee, but yu soaked him!” 

“Golly, yu can fight, can’t you, Dude?” 

The coward had become the hero. ny 
king was dead, long live the king! A loo 
of ineffable happiness came into Ted's fac 
No longer was he the pariah, the outcas 
he had won his spurs. Never had the sk 
seemed so blue, the grass so green, neve 
had this fair old earth seemed so gloriow 
as in this the hour of his triumph and vii 
dication. Then‘the tall willow hedge to th 
right caught his eye—the hedge of hi 
father’s orchard. His face clouded and wit 
bowed head he walked forward, silently an 
alone. 


But there was something he had not see 
Behind the hedge stood his father; he ha 
heard and seen it all. His gtern old fa 
softened and his eyes moistened. 

“He - fought—for—for me; he thrashe 
that big fellow for me,” he muttered witl 
trembling lips. 

“How did you scratch your face, Ted? 
inquired his mother, as they sat down t¢ 
their evening meal. 

. The boy was silent for a’*moment, an 
then there came into his youthful counteé 
nance an expression of grim determinatic 

“T had a fight today,” he said, as h 
looked up bravely to meet his mother’ 
stare of horrified surprise. ‘a 

“I think, mother,” and his father’s caln 
gray eyes caught hers with a look of warn 
ing, “there are times when a boy just ha 
to fight. Ted is not a quarrelsome boy, and 
he is old enough to judge for himself. Afte 
this, I think we may safely leave it to him.’ 

One look of wondering gratitude and un 
derstanding at his father, and the boy ben 
silently over his plate, his eyes dimmed 
with tears of joy. At last, at last they. unm 
derstood! 


Hereditary Accidents. 

{The Strand: ] Now and then on 
comes across cases of what might be 
termed hereditary accidents. A groom ii 
the employ of a gentleman living at Dy 
serth, North Wales, was kicked to death by 
a mare belonging to his employer, who af 
once got rid of the brute. He then took 
the son of the dead man into his service | 
a similar capacity as his father. Almost 
exactly a year later the son was kicked an 
killed by a foal of the mare which had 
killed his father. 

At the French railway station of La Ri 
camarie, a young man named Benoid Font 
veille was employed as shunter. “One ¢ 
in September, 1903, he was crossing the 
rails just in front of a couple of carriages 
pushed by a locomotive when he was seen 


home from school, one evening, “your 
father was near hanged once. Did you ever | 
notice the funny marks on old Ross’s neck, | 
fellahs?” (The marks were there—the re- | 
sult of a serious accident, of which Ted had 
often heard his father speak.) 


side glance at Ted. “‘Old-Ross was boss in 
a lumber shanty in the woods onct, and he 
had to pay all the men. One time when the 
money came—it was in a sack—-$3000—old 
Ross skipped out with it. But the men fol- 
lowed him and caught him. Then they put 


on a tree, till he told them where the money 
was. And that was the way them marks 
came on old Ross’s neck—the hangman's 


sively. 
As the first sentence dropped trom Phil's 
lips Ted stood still, a look of horror on his 


dropped his books and flew at Phil's throat; 


and smashing his nose. Then he caught 


against the top log of the rail fence -he 
pounded him incessantly, using his fist ham- 
mer fashion, while he sobbed. “You're a 
liar—liar—liar!” 

‘He was no longer a little gentleman, but 
a fighting savage of the stone age. 

“Nuff, nuff!” gasped Phil. But Ted heeded 
him not, till he was dragged away by the 
other boys. Phil was a pitiable sight, his 


nor rest.. This difficulty was overcome by 


mouth cut, both eyes rapidly blackening, 


oie was this way,” he continued, with a quiry a witness stated that the father of 
the deceased had met his death in an ex- 
actly similar manner on the selfsame spot. 


American named Samuel Turner was killed 
at Port Norris, N. J., in the same fashion as 
was Fontveille, namely, by getting his heel 
caught in the frog of a switch. Ten years 
earlier his father had come to his end by 
the same means at the same place, and the 
identical fate befell his grandfather, who 
was trapped in the same switch in the 


year 1883. 
In August, 1906, two friends, William 
Connolly and Patrick Cantwell, were 


face. As the tale unfolded, every vestige Grand Canal 


of color faded, leaving it ashen. With a county. These two men had been born on 
shrill scream, as of an animal in pain, he |the same day, thirty-six years earlier, they 


his smal] fists crashed, one after another,| were buried together after a joint funeral 
into the big boy’s face, battering his eyes \jp the churchyard at Rahan. 


Phil by the throat, and holding his head | 


to stop suddenly. Before anything could be 
done to help him the carriages and the lo- 
comotive had passed over him, killing him 
instantly. On examfnation it was found 
that the heel of his boot had caught be- 
tween two rails at the points. At the in- 


On December 20 of the same year an 


drowned by the upsetting of a float on the 
near Tullamore, in King’s 


were baptized in the same water, and they 


HARRY BROOK, Ne D., former 
editor Times Health Depte, 
still teaches how to cure 
chronic diseases, through 
dietetic advice by maile ” 
Send for pamphlet. Dr. 

Brook now edits BRAIN AND 


BRAWN, monthly, one dollar 


altering the “tens” suggestion, “My. sleep/|and the front of his shirt daubed with the | @ year, ten cents a copy. 
red stream that gushed from a broken aose.| Chamber of Commerce Build- 


shall be sudden and continuous.” Pp 


From a ranch of 320 acres at Highline in 
the Imperial Valley have been shipped six 
carloads of barley, 375 sacks to the car, 
each sack containing more than two bushels 


their usefulness. 
A healthy mental attitude ts the greatest 
of all helps im preserving physical sanity; 


of the grain. This makes the crop amount 
to 4500 bushels, and tt is worth in the mar- 


break down « healthy mental attitude, and | dred. J 


ouye 


(ees) 
| 


him on 
kets of the Coast cities more than $1 «a hua- | aad shouting encouraginaly im hie ears. 


He leaned against the fence and sobbed bit- 
terly, as much from the shame of having 
been thrashed by the smalier boy, as from 
the pain of the beating. . 
Slowly Ted came back to earth. 


boys were crowding around him, 
the back. banding him bie beoks 


The 


ing, Los Angeles. 
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NATUROPATHIC PHYSICIAN 
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Devoted to the development of California and the Creat 
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‘The IMlustrated Weekly, being complete in itself, is served to 


the public separate from The Times news sheets when 

‘required. 

To Contributors: In submitting matter for publication in 
the Illustrated Weekly, you are advised to retain copies 
of your writings. Manuscripts accompanied by postage 
will be returned if not found available; but otherwise 
the return is not guaranteec. 


For sale by newsdealers; 10 centsacopy. With the Sun- 
day Times, $3.50 a year; without, $2.60 a year. THE 
TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY, Publishers, New Times 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Entered as. second-class matter January 6, 1912, at Los 
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EDITORIAL. 


It is a queer age in 


which we live. Ev- 

A Bas erything eco- 
. nomics, industries, 

the Wild mental activities, 


morals and religion, 
is in’ a condition of 
3 flux, wafted hither 
and thither by winds. of passion in a 
tumultuous ocean like the seas under 
a hurricane. 


The wisdom of the ages wrought 
out a principle of government applied 
first and best in England until Amer- 
ica was put upon the map, and then 
this country took a stride leagues for- 
ward in the development of this: just 
and safest principle of government. It 
is simple arid clear, and founded upon 
eternal justice. Expressed in words, 
it is “government by the majority.” 


Women. 


Among Teutonic races this principle 
is applied in what is known as repre- ' 


sentative government. Where 


this ,; compared to this ancient temple. 
principle rules in the government oflarchy is emphasized in trumpet tones 


the country it is the duty 


of the mi-| by these attacks upon these works of 


nority to submit-to the will of the ma-j art, these precious relics of the past, 


jority. It is competent for them to 
agitate and educate, and by peaceable 
means convert the minority into the 
majority whenever they can. 

Government by any other means, 
on any other principle, is impossible, 
and means anarchy in the end. That 
is the trouble with us in the present, 
day. No minority, however insignifi-| 
cant in numbers, however despicable | 
in degraded ignorance and debauched | 
immorality, is willing to submit to the 
will of the majority. The minorities 
of our day are not satisfied any longer 
with peaceable agitation, education | 
and persuasion to convert their minor- 
ity into a majority, but insist on rul- 
ing in spite of the paucity of their 
numbers or the inefficiency of their 
ability. It should be plain to the most 
ignorant and stupid that such a course 
is impossible. 

Women in America wished the elec- 
tive franchise and went about it in a 
proper way, and have obtained their 
desire in many States, and in the end 
will do so in all. 


The women of England who desire 
the franchise are a small and would be 
a negligible minority were it not for 
their wild ways, their defiance of all 
law, disregard of order, and _ violent 
means of making the majority submit. 
If it were put to a vote in England as 
to whether women should be given the 
franchise or not it is probable that the 
result would be from three to five 
against votes. for women to one for 
that so-called reform. 

These English women who wan- 
tonly destroy works of art that can 
never be replaced, who destroy prop- 
erty of people innocent of any wrong 
toward them, and even burn down 
temples of worship dedicated to the 
service of God Almighty, are so lack- 
ing in all sense of governmental 
processes and of fundamental justice 
that under no conditions should they 
be allowed any hand in a government 
on which civilization rests. 

Hanging is too mild a punishment 
for the wretch who placed a bomb un- 
der that ancient relic of English his- 
tory, the throne chair, and endangered 
the existence of \\estminster Abbey. 
The throne chair is one of the most 
precious relics in the world, and ‘the 
abbey is, in the opinion of many, the 
most beautiful fane in the world. 
There are larger ates and many 
that have cost more money, but there 
is none which in architectural grace, 
in symmetry of outline, and in the 
beauty of its fretted vaults, can be 
An- 


and above all in the attempted de- 
struction of all churches, particularly 
such a treasure architecturally and 
ecclesiastically as the abbey at West- 
minster. | 


It is June in Cali- 


Graduate || forniai Leafy, flow- 


Co er-decked, warm, 
wns || pulsating June! In 
Wedding little ripples the 


ocean breaks along 
hundreds of miles 
of salt white sand, 
whispering: “Peace, peace,” to its 
brother the earth. It dashes in sil- 
very spray upon. rock-bound _head- 
lands, playing with its big brother. 

The fields are poppy-pied and the 
orchards are bending down beneath a 
great weight of luscious fruit. The 
mountains tower almost to the clouds, 
clad in raiment of royal purple and 
crowned with half a mile of snow. 
Everything in the Great Southwest 
and all along by the Sunset Sea speaks 
peace, abundance and contentment. 

These things all relate to nature and 
her largesse of material gifts that 
bless every living thing that crawls, 
flies, or walks upon the earth or that 
swims in the sea. They are great as 
well as beautiful, and should make ev- 
ery human heart well up in joyful 
gratitude to the “Giver of every good 
and perfect gift” as the California 
song-birds swell their throats to burst- 
ing with their morning paeans of 
thanksgiving and their evensong of 
satisfaction. 

Man was set by the Giver of all 
these good gifts as the head of all cre- 
ation, and the earth is his throne and 
dominion. It is his part to make the 
most of all the wonderful opportuni- 
ties placed before him and in this last 
and best age of the world, in this 
greatest of all countries, and in this 
cream of that best country, man and 
woman too are doing their full share 
to make use of the opportunities under 
their hands. 

As June suns rest brilliantly and 
lovingly on the Great Southwest and 
flash from the waves by the Western 
Sea the schools, are holding their com- 
mencements, when the young men and 
women who have been educated in 
these schools of learning are to begin 
life. That is the meaning of com- 
mencement, when the training time 
ends and duties begin. 

And, believe us, the schools of Los, 
Angeles, public and. private, and those 
of all the Great Southwest, are worthy 
of the country in which they stand 


Wear. 


and of the people who built them, con- 


duct them 
other day at a big Christian temple in 


and maintain them. The 


the city of Los Angeles the University 
of Southern California conferred de- 
grees on.a great army of young men 
and women numbering no less than 
400. This was only one of our great 
schools, and the. achievement, great 
as it was, is small numerically com- 
pared with the finished work for the 
year in the public schools. 7 


The wealth of California’s mines 
and fields is great indeed: The flow- 
ers of the Southwest are beautiful as 
the stars of. heaven. But in wealth 
and beauty they are insignificant. com- 
pared with the richness of the youth of 
California and the beauty of those bud- 
ding human flowers of promise turned 
out from our great institutions of 
learning. 


Graduating garments are works of 
art that show the handiwork of civil- 
ized men and worthily adorn the 


beautiful creations from the hand of 


the Creator in the young women and 
girls of Southern California. Little 


wonder is it if the graduating gown - 


and the platform are changed quickly 
for wedding wear and the altar. June 
graduates and June brides exist in 
multitudinous degree in the Great 
Southwest and all along by the West- 
ern Sea, and of all the beauty and of 
all the wealth and of all the things we 


boast of, these human flowers, whether | 


on the platform in graduating gowns 
or at the altar in wedding wear, outvie 
and outweigh everything else. 


In business, in housekeeping or in 
matrimonial duties these young men 
and women go out into the world to 
begin life, and. may*the loving God 
look down upon them and bless every 
one of them with every good gift He 
showers upon all humanity. 


Summer Planes. 


He planned to roam in summer time 
Where dust and strife are barred; 

To seek the best of mother earth 
Where dust and.strife are barred; 

The chances are he'll spend it in 
His own back yard, 


He planned to spend the summer time 
Upon old Neptune’s lair, 

To turn his back on fuss and fret, 
O’er rocking seas to fare; | 

The chances are he'll spend it in 
His rocking chair. 


He planned to spend the summer time 
As aviators dare, 
To soar above to dizzy heights 
And find the coolness there; 
The chances are he’ll spend it in 
His own hot air. 
—-[McLandburgh Wilson, in New York Sun. 


Herbert Kaufman—Reliability and Other Abilities 


When every other ability jane 
you take a try at reliability. 
Quite a goodly lot of scientists 


~ insist that your grandfather should 


be held to account for your slow 
wit, your dearth of imagination, or 
lack of vision, but nobody wants to 
blame him because you are untrust- 
worthy. 


Ever since first-class dogs have 
been setting examples in fidelity 
mankind refuses to condone certain 
forms of irresponsibility. 

It happens that genius is a birth- 
right—you can’t learn to be bril- 
liant, nor be taught inspiration. 
No amount of midnight oil nor de- 
gree of daylight toil can sharpen a 
commonplace mind to a mental ra- 
pier. 


Some attributes are natal endow- 


ments. The hare is born swift, the 
tortoise deliberate. 

The snail can’t in a million gen- 
erations increase his pace sufficient- 
ly to gain a reputation for speed, 
but he can always keep going 
straight ahead. we 

The sprinter’s fleetness is given 

to few, but a steady walker can usu- 
ally manage to reach any reason- 
able destination. 
* The high-strung, nervous tem- 
peraments which seem essential to 
daring and dazzling performances 
are usually incompetent of sus- 
tained effort. 

Talent is essential to many sorts 
of undertakings, but tenacity is 
equally necessary to success. 

While the Titans tossed up their 


do very well, thank you, in an eon 
or so of persistent reef building. 

Utilize your strength ¢o its ut- 
most, and if trustworthiness is your 
most remarkable asset, value its 
virtue at true worth. 

It’s a scarce quality—the demand 
for which exeeeds the known sup- 
ply. | 

Somebody somewhere is con- 
stantly seeking a dependable man 
and willing to pay high for the cer- 
tainty of efficient assistance. 


There isn’t an organization of any 
size that hasn’t a vacancy ready for 
a sure-fire man—a close-mouthed, 
honest plodder, with an _ acute 
memory and a hair-trigger forget- 


tery—a man Mien timeloek on his 
mouth—-who talk after 


mountain ranges overnight, the mi- : 
croscopic polyps have managed to 


{679} 


hours, and won’t “open up” except 


"1038 


vue puc 
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to the man who sets the combina- 
tion. | 
safe and safekeeper, and employees 
who can’t be “burglarized” of their 
employer’s secrets by the induce- 
ments of unscrupulous competitors 
are afforded opportunities to ad- 
vance which are rarely open to 
weak-willed though brighter associ- 
ates. 

There is a living for every man 
on earth, and failure to prosper 
usually lies in the mis-marking of 
one’s self. 3 

Round pegs and square holes 
both have their uses, even if not in 
the same place. 

Lots of us fall short, not because 
we are unfit, but because we don't 
fit. 


(Copyright, 1014, by Herbert Kaufman) 
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Queen's Ex. 


By May C. Ringwalt. 


TWO HAPPY DAYS. 
F ELIZABETH HORTENSE had not been 
caught up into the seventh heaven of 
elation at the prospect of motoring to 
Del Monte with the Van Dyke Smiths she 
might have suspected—and tied up and muz- 
zied her mother with promises. 

But from so high a perch of ‘happiness 
with only twenty-four hours to decide what 
furbelows. Suzette should pack in her suit 
case—all objects down below became blurs, 
and she lost the hint that she might have 
gathered from the sudden return of brisk- 
ness in Mrs. Benson's languid movements; 
from the light that had clicked on in the 
bored eyes when she heard her daughter's 
plans. Besides, at the moment of leave- 
taking a distraction of another kind ab- 
sorbed Elizabeth Hortense’s attention. The 
rasping voice of a most vexatious dis- 
appointment buzzing in the ointment of glad- 
ness. For at the eleventh hour she found 
out that after all Weatherbee Bunting was 
not to be of the party, and she had so confi- 
dently counted upon their three days of en- 
forced intimacy—free from every faux pas 
of her mother’s presence—to establish her 
charm in his skeptical gray eyes. 

“I wouldn't get so fussed about it, Liz- 
abeth,” her mother’s voice timidly patted, as 
the young lady tantrumed over her bad 
news. “You and him will have plenty other 
chances to get better acquainted, now Bunt- 
in’ has moved into his new house and we're 
next-door neighbors.” 

“Next-door neighbors!” scoffed Elizabeth. 
Hortense as the Van Dyke Smiths’ machine 
purred at the curb. “We live in two sepa- 
rate, distinct, air-tight worlds!” 

As soon as the red touring car flashed out 
of sight, Mrs. Benson darted upstairs into 
her bedchamber and locked the door. 


_ter’s length, 


At the line’s terminus, Mrs. Benson 
hopped jauntily out, invested heavily from 
the freckled-faced tribe of small vendors 
swarming about her, then shot down the. 
road to the beach. 

Curled cosily on the sand, she quickly 
removed her enveloping veil, peeled off her 
gloves, hungrily began to munch a pink 
popcorn crisp—to dip eagerly into a peanut 
bag. 

No longer was she the millionaire heiress 
of a cattle-king uncle, toeing the mark pre- 
scribed by an exacting daughter with social 
ambitions, but her old self—the every-day 
little woman of the every-day little town 
before greatness had been thrust upon her. 
Everybody on the beach within the radius 
of her chatter was quickly drawn into con- 
versation, the repressed volubility of her 
social nature that had been shut up in cold- 
storage for a whole year pouring forth in 
billowy, laughter-crested waves. 

The sea air stimulated her courage to a 
positive recklessness, and on the return trip 
the veil remained in her handbag. 

At a downtown cafeteria, with the pride 
of a little dog for the first time trotting 
about on his hind legs and holding up his 
fore paws, tray in hand she went the coun- 


same breath the Chinese cook asked for a 
day off to meet a cousin expected on an 
incoming steamer. As Suzette had already 
gone home during Elizabeth Hortense’s ab- 
sence, there remained only the butler as in- 
cubus to her plans. He was quickly dis- 
patched on a fantastic errand to their new 
country seat at Menlo, and presto! Mrs. 
Benson was alone in the house—for the first 
time with a sense of being its mistress. 


From attic to cellar she puttered about— 
with a born housekeeper'’s thoroughgoing 


of service. “Come right in and make your 
self at home.” 

But back in the kitchen, the horror of 
what had happened swept over her afresh, 
and the spoon skimming the scum from tlie 
top of the kettle shook as though it had the 
palsy. Sooner or later Elizabeth Hortense 
would hear about it. And never could she 
forgive her mother for the humiliation— 
the disgrace. 

The voice at the telephone stopped 
speaking, and there came a tap on the 


zeal poked into dusty corners, climbed on | ' door. 


chairs inspecting neglected top shelves, un- 
til she suddenly stumbled upon a glorious 
find and a new inspiration. 


A drawer of luscious strawberries. No doorway, 


doubt.intended by Wang for a tomorrow's 
sherbet. But that did not matter. It was 
her day in court. Anything she chose to 
lay hands on was confiscate. 

In a series of flashes, she built up the 
kitchen fire, weighed out sugar, hulled 
strawberries as fast as fingers—tipped a 
deeper and deeper red—could fly. 

The kitchen was brim full and running 
over with the most delicious fragrance that 
strawberries, sugar and heat can produce, 
when suddenly the front doorbell rang. 


choosing all the “vulgar” con- 
traband things she loved--Frankfurter sau- 
sages, a high haymound of sauerkraut, a 
ravishing bunch of green-topped onions, 
rice pudding thick specked with raisins, a 
goo-ey slice of jelly roll. 

The afternoon was divided equally be- 
tween two joys—movies and shopping for 
bargains. 

She dined at a restaurant that served 
three 10-cent dishes for two bits, then went 
toa “show” at a_ south-of-Market-street 
theater. 

The play was the “Great Ruby,” and the 
little lady who for a twelvemonth had seen 
nothing more enlivening than grand opera, 
Shakespeare and Ibsen, thrilled until cold 


There followed a long mysterious silence, 
now and again broken by equally mysteri- 
Ous small noises, then to the astonishment 
of the bought-at-an-auction-sale family an- 
cestor who sentineled the lower hall, a 
heavily-veiled mother-bunch figure in an old- 
fashioned ready-made suit tiptoed down the 
“stairs and shot out the front door. 

At the street corner—with the glee of a 
child playing hooky from school-—the little 
lady, who now always rode in limousine or 
electric, hailed a pay-as-you-enter car la- 
beled Cliff House. 

Ail the seats being taken, she clung hap- 
pily to one of the white rods until some- 
body got off, when she contentedly slipped 
inth a slit of space between an Italian la- 
borer with breath redolent of garlic and a 
fat woman all hips and overlapping telescope 
basket. 


shivers ran down her back—and chewed 
gum as fast as her jaws could work. 

It was midnight when she reached home, 
but she felt no sense of fatigue, and click- 
| ing on the flames to her gas grate sat down 
Ito talk it over with herself. 

‘I've had the time of my life!” 
beamed. “A perfect pippin of a day! 
there’s all of tomorrow besides!” 

The dancing flames and the dancing light 
in her eyes plotted mischief together. 

“T'll do it!” cried the little lady before the 
fire. 

But whether she would have dared to live 
up to the midnight compact in the next 
morning’s glare is doubtful, if fate had not 
played straight into her hands. 

She had just finished breakfast when a 
summons of sickness in the family came for 


she 
And 


The culinary genius presiding over the 
bubbling kettle with a long-handled spoon 
gave the jump of a thief who has inadver- 
tently stepped on a burglar alarm. 

“Thank goodness,” she nervously re- 
assured herself, “the folks Elizabeth Hor- 
tense keeps company with now ain’t the 
kind to come round to the back door when 
they can’t get in at the front!” 

The bell rang a second time. 

Elizabeth Hortense’s callers would not 
consider it good form to ring twice. It 
must be a delivery man with some of her 
bargain buys. Her face alight with a 
child’s eagerness, she laid aside her spoon 
and ran to the front of the house—not stop- 
ping to pull down her rolled-up sleeves, to 
‘wipe the perspiration from her crimson 
face. 

She door just in time. But. 
the g down the front steps 
was not that ey a delivery man. It was a 
well-set, well-dressed, well-groomed gentle- 
man with a familiar look about his back. 

At the opening of the door, he turned a 
fine, handsome face lighted up by keen gray 
eyes and a quick smile. 

The crimson on Mrs. Benson’s cheeks 
deepened to purple and the marble steps 
swam before her in white swirls. 

It was Weatherbee Bunting. 

“IT beg pardon,” he apologized, “but my 
telephone has suddenly gone dead, and I 
came over to see if I might——” 

“Why, of course,” Mrs. Benson inter- 
rupted eagerly, her mortification for the 


Rosie, the upstairs girl, while almost in the} moment forgotten in the pleasure of being | 


“Come in,” she said with twitching lips. 
"Thank you ever so much, Mrs. Benson,” 
smiled Weatherbee Bunting in the open 
“It was a great accommodation.” 

“You're welcome,” she almost snapped, 
her last desperate hope that he had mis- 
taken her for a servant snatched from her. 

Still he lingered—an eagerness in the 
gray eyes riveted upon her stirring spoon 
that she did not understand, 

“When I was a kid,” suddenly burst forth 


“my mother used to let me spear up straw- 
berries out of her preserving kettle on the 
point of a hatpin!” 

On Elizabeth Hortense’s return the next 
day, at first sight of the beauty’s proud, 
haughty face, the mother eyes knew that 
the trip had been a failure. 

“Weren't they nice to you, Liz-abeth?” 
she timidly asked as soon as mother and 
daughter were alone. 

“Of course they were nice to me!” scath- 
ingly answered Elizabeth Hortense. “That 
was the trouble. The invitation was given 
so they could be ‘nice to me,’ and they kept 
it up the whole time. Never for an instant 
was I just carelessly one of them.” 

“What do you mean, Liz-abeth?” said 
Mrs. Benson in a puzzled voice. 

Instead of answering, Elizabeth Hortense 
did an unheard-of thing. She impulsively 
threw her arms about her mother’s neck 
and hugged her. 

“The days I was away were the lone- 
somest I ever spent, Mummie—I didn’t sup- 
pose I could miss you so much!” 

For a radiant instant the surprise, the 
joy of it, made the homely, common mother 
face almost beautiful, then an anxious ex- 
pression crept into her eyes. 

“You ain’t feelin’ sick, are you, dearie?” 

“No,” answered the girl in a colorless 
voice, “I’m not sick—only tired of elimbing 
and climbing and never getting to a land- 
ing where I can sit down to rest!” - 

“Lizzie,” cried Mrs. Benson, “cross your 
heart you won't tell if I whisper somethin’ 
in your ear?” 

Elizabeth Hortense nodded—and indul- 
gently bent her head. 

“Weatherbee Buntin’ Js comin’ to take 


|Sunday supper with us.” 


The Mascot and the! Cowboy. 


(CONTINUED 


FROM PAGE FIFTEEN.) _ 


eyes and mezzo ballad voice—the same in 
which she sang, “Maybe you will love me 
then.” He smiled at her over the rebellious 
head of Hobson, who was still watching him’ 
from the corner of his eye and grumbling 
to himself. Miss Hetherton and De Lyle and 
I withdrew. We didn't seem to be needed 
in the peace negotiations. 

In spite of his hostile reception we 
couldn’t lose that cowboy. He was sitting 
up in front that night when I came down 
to the piano to rattle off the overture, and 
when I banged out the last chords at the 
end of the show and whirled around on the 
stool he was waiting for me. 


“Say, young fella’,” he said witb the sort 
of brusqueness that is supposed to cover em- 
barrassment, “won't you and the rest -of the 
_, troupe come and have supper with me, just 
*to show there ain't no hard feeling? I'm 
sorry I made the young lady's dog mad.” _ 

Now, that’s the difference between the 
cow country and so-called civilization. I 
never before heard of a stage door Johnnie 
who wanted to entertain the entire company. 
Everybody was delighted to accept the invi- 
tation, but it seemed we still had Hobson 
to reckon with. He was madder than ever 
when he saw the cowboy again, and it took 


boy as-the proposed scene of festivities. But 
he didn’t. He telephoned about half an hour | 
later that Hobson was in such a stormy | 
mood he didn’t dare leave him. He was 
afraid he would eat the hotel and everybody | 
in it alive. 

We had such a jolly supper seeks that 
when the cowboy asked us again the next 


night at Immigrant, a little town just ex- 
actly like Bonnie Forks, I felt in duty bound 
to accept for the rest of the company and 
take Hobson home myself so that De Lyle 
might have-his share of the fun. After that 
the cowboy’s suppers came to be a regular 
institution, although in course of time they 
evolved themselves into parties of four in- 
cluding Lottie and Miss Hetherton, with De 
Lyle and myself alternating oatwoen the 
supper and the dog. 

The.eowboy never traveled by bist but 
had an endless string of bronchos that met 
him in relays at the stations. I never knew 
before that cowboys earned so much money 
and had so much leisure. He made no 
secret at all of his adoration for Lottie, and 
Hobson demonstrated in painfully public 
manner his vicious antagonism for the cow- 
boy. Between the two, Lottie was undecided 
and unhappy. The devotion of the cowboy, 
to say nothing of his beauty, had made its 
appeal, and yet—-Lottie was certain that the 
instinct of a dog, a dog like Hobson, could 


up was over and things were quiet on the 
range. 

One night, after much argument, he per- 
suaded Lottie to go to supper with him 
alone. He had something he wanted to tell 
her, he said, and I thought of Hobson and 
his influence and felt sorry for the cowboy. 
As early as possible I took the dog and 
started for the hotel, but he mistrusted 
something and we had trouble right from 
the start. He objected to leaving Lottie to 
her fate, and he was so disagreeable and 
obstreperous and went in so many: direc- 


up and we ran into Lottie and the cowboy 
on the corner. Before anybody could think, 
Hobson jumped straight at the cowboy’s 
throat, and they rolled over together in the 
dust and dark of the street, which was in- 
stantly filled with people and shouts and ex- 
citement. Someone suggested shooting the 
dog, but in the darkness he was too closely 
identified with the cowboy to make it safe. 
I saw Lottie’s light gown in the midst of the 
melee, and in a moment she stood beside me 
| holding Hobson with both hands, while the 
| cowboy dispersed the crowd, assuring them 

that no harm had been done or intended, 


even by the dog. ‘There was a slight scratch 
on his throat, and in his hand he held the 
ragged remnants of his scarlet handkerchief. 

“Funny thing,” he remarked as calmly .as 
though he had just emerged from a facial 


[ee Of us to hold him, but finally we got | not be so far wrong. There must be some-| massage. “Funny thing! He jumped straight 


away. and De 


i 
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layle volunteered to take 


of his charm and seeming fine qualities. 
1 asked him once how 
trom bie job eo long, and he ealid 
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he could stay away | Hobson grow 


thing dangerous about this cowboy, in spite at my throat, but he didn’t bite. Took it all 
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tions he shduldn’t that he ‘niixed. things ‘all |. 


We noticed then for the first time angry 
strings of the same bespoiled neckwear 
hanging from Hobson’s mouth, and of a sud- 


den the secret dawned upon Lottie and me 
at the same moment. In our mirth we al- 
most let Hobson go and precipitate another 
riot. The cowboy stood by puzzled and a 
little hurt, until I caught a short breath. 

“Try a blue handkerchief,” I panted be- 
tween gasps, “or a green or a yellow one. 
It’s your red handkerchief, man. your red 
handkerchief, not you that he objects to. 
This dog has a fastidious taste in clothes.” 

Lottie turned away from Hobson and me 
with a happy little sigh of relief. She had 
so wanted to think well of the cowboy. 
Strange we none of us had remembered that 
violent dislike for red neckties that had 
made Hobson unpopular at home and imper- 
fled his life more than once on the road. A 
whole scarlet handkerchief, when a string 
tie of that hue had known to throw 
him into a fury! 

I did get the brute home in course of time, 
but after that experience I would just as 
soon lasso lions for a living as not. 

When Lottie and her cowboy appeared be- 
fore the assembled company the next day to 
announce their engagement, the cowboy’'s 
handkerchief was the color of sunlight and 
gold, and Hobson, the thoroughbred, wagged 
his tail, and—yes, I am sure he smiled. 

And not until after the wedding did we 
find out that Lottie’s knight of the scarlet 
handkerchief and flying steeds was a big 
cattle king. I should think we might have 


guessed something of the sort with all those 
supper parties and strings of bronchos. 
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Weatherbee Bunting in a wheedling tone, 
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| When You Order ~~ 


Roofin 
Be Sure to,4 by special tests covering a period of many 


pecif ae yy ‘The big Roof Garden of the Bible Institute Build- 
ing at Fifth and Hope streets will be made of 
MALTHOID ROOFING and will be used for 


The dependability, of Malthoid chas been 


» SSF . outdoor meetings and festival purposes, which indi- 
| cates the faith of the builders in the wearing quali- 
ties of MAL.THOID. 


Made in the largest roofing factory in the world— 
it is absolutely right in every detail. | 


It resists fire—is acid proof—water and weather 
proof. | 
Malthoid will last as long as the building it covers. 


Jt is inexpensive and your roof troubles are over 
when Malthoid is laid. 


The Paraffine Paint Co. 


“Originators, Not Imitators” 

Manufacturers of ~ 
Roofings, Building Papers, Wall Boards, 
Water Proofings and Paints— — 


E. G. JUDAH, Mgr. 


y 


that covers 
California” 


Because—Pioneer Roofing is Permanent Roofing — 


It is famous for its long life and healthy appearance. It is rain-proof, sun- 
proof, cold-proof, heat-proof, crack-proof, warp-proof. Needs no paint or 
repairs. Made in grades and weights to suit every type of building—large 
or small. 


Call, or phone (Main 8080, 
10228) samples and estimates. 


Company 


Manufacturers and Contractors. 247-251 S. Los Angeles St. es <i 518-520 Security Bldg. 
Distributors of Wright’s Indestructible Wall Board and guarentecing Roofs 


_ The Biggest and Bes! _——iIntthe Office, the Store and the Home. All the News of the West. 
| Gives the News of the Dayin a Masterly Way. 


heLosAn gelesTimes 


_ The Ecremost Daily Newspaper on the Pacific Coast 


Special Correspondents of Its Own in the Centers of P in America and 
i and Business Life 


and Varied Literary Features 


The week-day paper runs in size from 26 to 32 pages and the incomparable Sunday Times contains from 144 to 158 pages each week, in addition to The Times 
iiustrated Weekly, which is replete with authentic and trustworthy information about Southern California and the Pacific Southwest, besides captivating travel stories 
and well-written descriptive matter of historic interest, fascinating fiction, appealing poetry and other delightful reading matter. 

Free and untrammeled, The Times stands for the best interests of ali people, for sound morals, good policies, local, State and national, and for honest conduct 
both in public and private life. 

The Times is recognized as a leading power in the material development of Southern California and in the work of exploiting reliably and potently, the agricul- 
tural, horticultural, mining, commercial and other resources and possibilities of this, the most promising land between two seas. 

The widespread popularity and high standing of The Times are indicated by 4 fact that it regularly prints more display and classified advertising than any 


r in the world. 
Subscription price, $9.00 per year; 75 cents per month, postpaid. Sunday only, $3.50 per year. 


Sample Copy and Advertising Rates on haaieansis 


‘Times’ correspondents in every land 
Put world-wide service in your hand. 


‘THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS, President and General Manager. Les Angeles, California. 
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ae GOOD LITTLE POEMS. Babylon. HUMOR. (Pele Mele:] “Say, have you forgotten 
The blue dusk ran between the streets; my tak 
June love was winged within my mind, - [Kansas City Journal:] “Logical se- : . : 
Say, June, It go and and thrice a quence, anyway.” [Pall Mall Gazette: “That's a good idea, 
Ain't you the rhythmic ruuc, Toda d oy for from now! ma’am,” said the new servant, “having the 
fhe blissful boon ig First a man feathers his nest; then and water mixed in them bottles with 
When fou dip a sentimental spoon FOR plumes himself.” squirts. I done the scullery floor in half 
Through thrice a thousand years to walk | 
Into the lambent moon the time, and there's three bottles left out 
the ways of ancient Babylon. . {Tit-Bits:] irst Lady: Too bad! Mrs. = 
And pass it up cae | of the dozen. 
To fill. the cup | - 1 On temple top and palace roof the burnished |S, always has such abominable weather for | m 
Of lilting lovers gold flung back the rays “wt ner Greraces teen [Louisville Courier-Journal:] “The pa- 
On the purple edge of twilight Of a red sunset that was dead and lost Second Lady: Yes; she never pours but tient detests this bitter medicine.” 
When they wander hand in hand | yond a million days. it rains. “You may give him something sweet with 
Through the soft, delicious silence © | 12¢ tower of heavens turns Garker blue, & | it,” said the doctor. “What does he like? 
Of a dreamy sweetheart land? _ Starry sparkle now begins; (Fliegende Blaetter:] He: You look to| “He seems to prefer kisses to anything 
' The mystery and magnificence, the myriad |me older than you said you were. ” , 
Wow! else,” faltered the pretty nurse. 
Now, beauty and the sins ; She: You can’t expect me to remember 
Ain’t you the goods * Come back to me. I walk beneath the/age. Why, it’s altering all the time. : Overdoi It. 
When the moon-kissed woods shadowy multitude of towers; _— : omg 
Sing murmurous, tender music Within the gloom the fountain jet its pal-| [London Punch:]  She:, Lizzie’s bloke I knew a fellow who declared 
_ That trembles in the breeze lid mist in lily flowers. calls ‘er ‘is peach and the happle of ‘is heye.| He never, never worried. 
As though a million Cupids | The waters lull me and the scent of many | Why can't you call me things like that? He said that he was always spared 
Were roosting in the trees? - gardens, and I hear He: Yus, that's very well: but ‘e’s in| Sensations fiercely flurried. 
Or something Hike that. | the vegetable business. Hi’m in the fish| Upon the doorstep he would sit; 
My scat, Familiar voices, and the voice 1 love is|trade, remember, “Twas there you always found him. 
Jane. whispering in my panes SRN He loved to watch the sunbeams flit 
You sure are th boony a Oh real as in a dream all this; and then a [P’ttsburgh Post:] “I think she is work- Til shadows gathered round nam. 
To them that spoon hand in mine is laid; , ing that gown to excess.” 
By the light of the moon, The wave of phantom time withdraws; and| “How so?” in breeze 
Ain’t you? And, say, that young Babylonian maid, “She was May Queen in it, graduated 
In the blue-skied day, One drop of beauty left behind from all the |it, and now she is going to wear it to be] po yer: “ “7 “ wine 
Any rare June day, flowing of that tide. married in.” 
When the roses bloom Is looking with the selfsame eyes, and here 
And the ring doves coo, in Ireland by my side. [Kansas City Times:] “Oh? I'm in such 
It isn’t all gloom Oh light our life in Babylon, but trouble! My little Willie’s got lost!” 
That comes with you, has taken wings, “Well, well, it’ll be all right. Everyone gape series ies ee 
Either, is it? Oh, While we are in the calm and proud pos- 7 
Move along slow! aes session of eterna! things: nobody now lam today, ecause - 
Night or day, : ' elas [From The Times of June 16, 1914.} 
Love finds a way! ; “The ” {Louisville Courier-Journal:] “Loan me]. THE SKY. Clear. Wind at 5 p.m., south; 
on the primrose path of dalliance fase Flowers. $5 until Thursday, old — If I live till velocity, 10 miles. Thermometer, highest, 73 
The happy hikers stroll Take a feller ‘at’s sick and laid up on the} spe, py) surely pay you.” deg.; lowest, 53 deg. Foreacst: rom 


shelf “All right. But if you succumb, don’t 
In rosy dreams All shaky and ga’nted pore— 


By babbling streams ; , send anybody . around to touch me for the 
Where soul cor™unes with soul, Jon knocked out he can’t handle his | ryneral expenses.” Ty 
Gee whiz, 


What June is - With a stiff upper lip any more; [Die Wochenbube: ] Dinah employed 


Is a plenty — room fas waitress:) Yes, mum, I am a-leaving dis Payable Tomorrow 
s dark as the and as 3 
About the age of twenty, ; place tomorrow. The Regular Semi-Annual | 
then _ | And then take and send him some roses in| yistress: Why, Dinah, whatever can ‘eg nterest 


Divide t the R 
Yum! Yum! bloom have displeased you with your position? the Neate 


| ' And you can have fun out o’ him. > Hibernian Savings Bank Depositors 
—[Lippincott’s. | Haven't I been treating you well? | 
Dinah: Oh, yass, indeed you have, mum. Will Be Ready and Payable Monday, 
But to tell de truf, miss, in dis house dey|™ 2Une 22nd. 


— 


You’ve ketched him ‘fore now-—-when his 


Pan. liver was sound am too much shiftin’ ob de dishes fo’ de This is some days in advance of the time 
t. Ye that have deemed of Pan as shepherds And his appetite notched like a saw, fewness of de vittles. whee it is due, but in accordance with our 
sing A-mocking you, maybe, fer romancin’ round usua we ito accom 
Nai With a bi sey bunch in yer paw; ; ‘ an i 
With soft, ripe fluting in some leafy dale, But you say, whéa ged health | is {Judge:] Pa, the freedom of 
Know of the earthquake too is he the king, | avay, , the city given to a man? ways. If you do not care to withdraw the 
And where the violet-sloped volcanoes fling “wae his wife goes to the country, my ale 
Their lovely unloved streams into the And then you kin trot out yer little bokay son: pass book whenever it is most convenient. 
vale. 
v And not be insulted, I guess. [Kansas City Journal:] “Was the play 5% On Your Sa . gs 
exciting?” 

> | Dear to his heart, no less than gentle rills You see, it’s like this, what his weak- . Our low second ficor 


“Oh, very. All the actors were arrested 
after the second act, and all the people in 
the audience were,summoned as witnesses.” 


Touching the whispering music from the! nesses is— 
Them flowers makes him think of the 
The rainbowed lava flooding through the; days. 
hills, Of his innocent vouth, and that mother of} pittsburgh Post:] 
Fairer by every fairy thing it kills, his, « son is mercenary.” 
And decked with flowers no poet plucks| And the roses that she uset to raise— “No?” 
or heeds. So here, all alone with the roses you send— 


rent and other nominal 
expenses enable us to 
pay 5% compound inter- 
est with absolute safety. 
Any amount from $1 up 
to $5000 will start a 


per cent. term savings 
account here. 4 per cent 


“I can’t say that my 


“No; he doesn’t seem to tome money well 


Bein’ sick and all trimbly and faint— enough to work for it.” og 

Yea! of the winter, too, is he the lord, My eyes—my eyes is—my eyes is—old savings checking. ac- 

And for his pleasaunce and his mansion friend— [Washington Star:} “I should advise See SS 
takes Is a-leakin’—I'’m blamed of they ain't! counts also solicited. 


you to gamble, rather than write,” said the 


The pinnaciled ice of polar wastes ab | —[James Whitcomb Riley. | man of conspicuous opinions. Bank by Mail 
horred, “Yes,” replied Mr. Penwiggie; ‘but & If you live out of town 
Even as some brambled bower on a green) Dreamers. [gambler has to have money to start with.” tor 
sward; ‘I choose to be a dreamer— ae banking by mail. 
"shakes. windflower and the mountain A dreamer whose dreams come true. Dem and PURE Drinking Water 


Les Angeles 
You may choose to fight if you like— Pastner 
ame his tread; and, as some iron string,|To skirmish and strike— ough renovation » the Com- 


No less the pines vibrate than each soft |To worry and toil and build. 


Total charges 50c @ month. 
dome You may count the towns you have founded, Le, Mastarde of CLEAN- S AVINGS 8B ANK 
Chimes In a maiden's breast when he doth |The men you have killed. i The value, you place on the 
sing— You may fill the world with bustle, Demand ‘that you a" only Ps > Floor—Hibernian Bidg. 
For from the lips of this rock-hearted king | And shout and scream; PURB water. . Spring and Fourth, Los 


Read the Editor’ Member Los Angeles Clearing House. 
Falls sweetness as of honey from the| You may jostle and hustle; 5 comnment. Lier ge 9 


comb. I dream. Product (ational Germs 
—{Richard Le Gallienne, in Harper's Mag- | | ERAL RESPECTS SUPERIOR Most beautiful light since dawn 
ayjne. I can see what is hidden from you— ANY 
The army of man -. PURIFIES 
| Passing on in review— N 
2 | The fighters and workers and all, Editor Wen 
From the rear to the van. 
Without the moon? There they go with the banners and See us for for te 1979 
What the year streamers, PI Culture Health 
Without its June? The best and the worst; Resort . 
But, lo! the poor dreamers ACFAODEN) 
And what were flowers March fret! jez — Bathe eto. 
Without the dew? ou te 
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Recent Cartoons. 


—Los Angeles Times -Gué, 


| THE CHAUTAUQUA DAYS ARE COME, THE MOST PROFITABLE OF THE YEAR 


| YOUEERS, 


~Portlana 
“COME ON IN, THE WATER'S FINE! ” 
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The Times Vacation Camp for Boy: 
at Catalina Island to Open Soon 


| The first company of boys is now being formed for this season's camp. “Are you a fortunate one in the first company? Why 
not? Don’t you know that every boy in Southern California may enroll himself as a prospective guest at The Times Catalina - 
Camp? Free Transportation from Los. Angeles to the Island and return; Comfortable Quarters; Healthy sesoraricn Well- 
Cooked Substantial Meals; Games, Outfits, Music, Bathing, Boating and Fishing. | 
The Camp's in charge of competent camp attendants, including a matron and two good cooks. 


SITORS WELCOME H D 


_ The Times 
Vacation 
Camp 


ENTRANCE TO THE CAMP. 


A PARTY OF HIKERS. 


ing to The Times Camp this year?” said a little hin who ik the trip last year. “Sure, I shall go. I had the 
“ie times A |g my life at The Times Camp last summer.’ 
Call, or write for illustrated circular, which contains full particulars relating to the ae and how to become a Times guest. 


Hurry, boys, hurry! Address 


The Tines Camp Manager 


Corner First and Broadway - The Times penne. Los. Angeles, California . 


The Baldwin Refrigerators have been made for the 
past 35 years and have stood the test of time. 


Inside and there is no better 
made. 


Every bit of the oetedel used is of the hi re 
quality and no time or pains are spared to make the Bald- 
win the Best there is. | 


The Baldwin has a rubber insertion around the 
edges of the doors and lid which, in combination with 
the patent lever wedge lock, makes an exceptionally 
tight joint, and is a: great ice saver. 


- Below is a list of the sini used and the way it 
is he together. When the job is done —s" in the 


refrigerator line excels 1 
1 Outside case. 7 Red resin rae paper. | 
2 Black waterproof paper. 8 Half-inch wood ruenne 


3 Gray deadening felt paper. 


4 Dead air space. 11 Waterproof paper. 
- 5 Gray deadening felt paper. 12 Seven-sixteenth Opalite 
6 Dead air space. | glass. 


You cannot buy a more honestly made refrigerator 
anywhere at any price. It's the refrigerator with the 
a. 8 in it. We invite you to call and inspect it before 

ying. 
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719 South Spring 
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